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OMETHING portentous is hap- 

pening in these United States. 
Some say that a revolution, political 
or social, is impending, and that 
Communism will probably ensue. 
Others say “No, not Communism— 
Fascism!” There is a third possi- 
bility—a Dictatorship, not precisely 
of the people, or of the “proletariat” 
but of organized labor. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of the 
uncertainty, two figures loom large, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and John L. 
Lewis. At this moment they are 
shaking hands, but the hand-shak- 
ing may be a mere ritual like that 
of prizefighters who, having ob- 
served the etiquette of the ring, 
draw off and punch each other. If 
the President of the United States 
and the chairman of the C. I. O. fall 
out—and fall to—we shall perhaps 
see “the battle of the century” as 
fight addicts say. At this distance 
it would be too great a gamble to 
pick the winner of that bout. 
Rooseveltians profess to believe the 
idea of competition between Roose- 
velt and Lewis ridiculous, but if it 


should come, say they, the coal 
miner will go down in the first ex- 
change of blows and take the count 
of ten. Also, they say there is no 
prospect of a Labor Party in the 
United States, but if it should come, 
it will conduct itself quite in the 
American manner; it will be an or- 
derly peaceful good-natured sports- 
manlike rival to the Democratic 


and Republican Parties. On the 
other hand there 

are many who in-_ A Revolution 
sist that both the Ora Duel? 


Democratic Party 

and the Republican Party have 
passed away. Roosevelt, they say, 
has killed them both. The two 
parties being gone, with them goes 
also the two-party system. So the 
ground is cleared for a one-party 
domination, and the one party will 
be that of organized labor, by what- 
ever name it shall be called. All of 
which is a “mare’s-nest,” “a buga- 
boo,” “a nightmare,” say the imper- 
turbables. William Allen White 
chides us for making this earth a 
“Vale of Jitters.” 
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None the less, signs of real 
troubles are accumulating. One 
needs not have recourse to scien- 
tifically prepared reports—those of 
the Brookings Institution, or any 
other. Newspaper headines are a 
sufficient index. Witness a few: 

Chicago: Fatal Steel Strike Bat- 
tle. Police Use Riot Clubs, Tear Gas 


Bombs, Bullets. 1,500 Strikers 
Battle 150 Police; 7 Killed, 100 
Wounded. 


Providence: Meat Drivers Guard- 
ed by A. F. L. Deliveries Impeded 
by C. I. O. 

Newberry, Michigan: Police 
Massed After Strike Rioting. 

Youngstown, Ohio: “Strike or 
Starve” Ultimatum at Republic 
Steel Corporation Plant. 

Warren, Ohio: Food Dropped 
from Airplanes for Workers in 
Steel Corporation Works. 

Chicago: Riot Victims Honored. 
Banners Read, “Honor Our Dead 
Murdered by Chicago Police.” 

Lansing, Michigan: One Day 
“Labor Holiday” Declared. 

Monroe, Michigan: Mayor Pledges 
Adequate Protection to Workers in 
Steel Mill. 

Little Falls, N. J.: Striking Laun- 

dry Workers Stone 


All’s Riot a Dozen Trucks. 
On All Youngstown, Ohio: 
Fronts C. I. O. Theatens to 


Tie Up Mines. 
New York: Three Armored Car 


Firms Sign Agreement with 
Strikers. 
Newberry, Michigan: Woods- 
men Riot. Brickbats Fly. Many 
Injured. 


Youngstown, Ohio: Sheriff Lead- 
ing Deputies and Police Runs 


Blockade with Car of Food. 

Struthers, Ohio: C. I. O. Pickets 
Routed in Battle to Bar Food from 
Steel Plant. 
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Washington, D. C.: Postmaster 


General Farley Receives Protest 
against Censorship by Strikers of 
Mail Sent to Workers. 

Chicago: Mayor Kelly Gives Re- 
public Steel Company Forty-eight 
Hours to Cease Housing Workers 
in Mills. 

Cleveland: Police Prosecutor 
Issues Warrant for Arrest of 
Officials on Charge of Illegal Use 
of Airplanes to Deliver Food to 
Workers in Besieged Plant. 


Chicago: Republic Steel Shunts 
21 Pullman Cars into Besieged 
Plant. 


Lansing, Michigan: General 


Strike. Autos Barricade Street. 

U. A. W.’s President’s Wife Jailed. 
New York: 1,500 

Barbers Go on _ Skirmishes 

Strike. Bakers’ And Pitched 

Strike Mediation Battles 

Fails) Laundry 


Strike Pickets Defy Court Injunc- 
tion. . 

Mahoning Valley, Ohio: Pickets 
Disarmed. Baseball Bats and Blud- 
geons Seized. 

Chicago: Use of Pullman Cars as 
Homes for Non-Strikers Challenged 
under National Labor Act. 

St. Louis: National Stockyards 
Ordered Closed After Strike of 300 
Livestock Handlers. 

Warren, Ohio: Court Prohibits 
C. I. O. Steel Plant Blockade. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: 700-1500 Mem- 
bers of Transport Workers’ Union 
Threaten Strike. 

Flint, Michigan: Factories Idle, 
Paralysis Grips Saginaw Valley. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Governor Davey 
Fears Rioting, Bloodshed, Loss of 
Life in Steel Strike. 

Royal Oak, Michigan: Prominent 
Member United Automobile Work- 
ers Sets Deadline for General Strike. 
“Wait Till August.” 

















EDITORIAL 


NOUGH! The catalogue could 
be continued to cover every page 

of this magazine. Day after day 
for the last six months the news- 
papers have carried similar cap- 
tions. He who runs may read, and 
he who reads may perhaps think. 
For fear that the “good easy man” 
in the street may neither read nor 
think, the picket lines are constantly 
parading before his eyes. Here in 
New York City we cannot walk two 
blocks without stumbling upon 
strikers carrying placards, “Jones, 
Smith and Co. Unfair to Organized 
Labor.” “Don’t Patronize this 
Theater.” “Robinson’s Restaurant 
Employees on Strike for Living 
Wage.” “Electrical Work on this 
Job Unfair.” Huge department 
stores and factories employing 
thousands are picketed, and so 
are little hold-in-the-wall hash- 
houses with a cook, a dishwasher 
and a couple of waitresses. To the 
casual observer it seems absurd. 
To the reflective mind it is ominous. 
Meanwhile at Washington, 
though the Wagner Act, regulating 
the relationships between em- 
ployers and employees, has been 
passed and is become the law of the 
land, there is an incomprehensible 
silence about all this anarchy. The 
President professes to have scruples 
of conscience that prevent his “in- 
terfering,” even to the extent of 
making one of his 

All Quiet On famous radio talks 
The Potomac to the people. Con- 
gress, for some 

cryptic reason fails to enact one 
simple law to put an end to all this 
dangerous nonsense of strikes and 
pickets and sieges and battles. The 
solution, of course, is compulsory 
arbitration. If I have a dispute with 
my neighbor over a debt, or a lease, 
or the possession of a bit of prop- 
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erty, I don’t lie in wait for him and 
bash him in the face with a brick. 
I don’t quit my work to walk up and 
down all day before his house carry- 
ing a sign fore and aft to tell the 
passers-by that “John B. Wither- 


spoon is a Crook.” I instruct my 
lawyer to inform his lawyer that 
I am haling him to court. Then, 
some day I take an hour or two of 
my own time and of his; we meet 
before the judge; and whatever be 
the decision we abide by it like de- 
cent citizens, or go to jail for con- 
tempt of court. 

Now what reason can there be 
why Capital and Labor should not 
settle their disputes like citizen 
Brown and citizen Jones? I mean 
what valid reason can there be? I 
have heard all the ridiculous rea- 
sons, all the “phony” reasons, all 
the rhetorical impassioned reasons 
alleged by fiery partisans. But I 
ask for a reason that will satisfy a 
civilized human being. No such 
reason forthcoming, there remains 
the legitimate suspicion that agita- 
tors agitate for the sake of agita- 
tion. The Wagner Act makes it 
possible to go about the business of 
settling industrial disputes in an 
orderly way. But strikers seem 
to prefer fist-fights, gun-battles, 
bomb-throwing, sieges, attempts to 
starve opponents, sniping at air- 
planes carrying food to workers. It 
is all very dramatic and spectacular. 
The men seem to enjoy it as an out- 
let for the instinct of combat; “or- 
ganizers” (who might better be 
called disorganizers) batten upon 
it; it is meat and drink for news- 
paper publishers and pie for their 
readers; it provides one more chance 
for European critics of American 
customs to indulge in hypocritical 
self-satisfaction; it is grist to the 
mill of Communists in all lands, 
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who would dearly love to see the 
American Union broken; it builds 
up the reputation of John L. Lewis; 
it answers the question “Upon what 
meat doth this our Czsar feed that 
he is grown so great?” But there is 
no sense in it, and great danger. 
As for the sentiments in the mind 
of President Roosevelt as he hears 
of all these disturbances, those of 
us who are not in his confidence can 
only surmise. Persons who think 
him an opportunist say they would 
not put it beyond him to exult 
secretly, anticipating the moment 
when he will step in as the strong 
man and assume charge. His con- 
scientious scruples about interfer- 
ing in the present disturbing situa- 
tion seem rather out of character. 
We do not recall that he was ever be- 
fore afflicted with bashfulness. So 
his champions must not profess to 
be scandalized if good Americans 
say to one another “Is he biding his 
time?” Dorothy Thompson, fre- 
quently called the only capable 
American woman commentator on 
political affairs, wrote a piece some 
time ago on “How Dictatorships 
Happen.” She had in mind the 
packing of the Federal Courts by the 
Executive. But dictators do not 
generally attack the courts as their 
first move. They assume first the 
réle of Savior of Society. In Russia, 
Kerensky floundered around in a 
sea of disturbances until Lenin said 
“Comrades, listen to me and I will 
tell you what to do. Nay, I will do 
it for you”! In Italy, there were 
strikes and riots and governmental 
inefficiency—just like ours—until 
Mussolini said “I will put an end 
to these disorders.” In Germany, 


there was chaos, until along came 
Hitler and made the world forget 
Bismarck’s reputation as the “Iron 
Chancellor.” 
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ET us dismiss from our minds 
the fond delusion that effects 
follow causes only in Europe. What 


happens elsewhere can with a 
similar “set-up,” happen here, 
When we broke away from England 
in ’76, we did not lose membership 
in the universe. In this cisatlantic 
world as well as in the transatlan- 
tic, two and two make four. On 
the other continent social chaos 
plus a powerful leader produced 
dictatorship. On this continent 
social chaos and a powerful leader 
may bring about the same result. 

Some say “Yes, of course, but 
who is the powerful leader?” Un- 
til six months ago there was only 
one answer to that question. Now 
there are two: one is a Knicker- 
bocker aristocrat who strangely dis- 
covered in himself a 


passionate love of Who Shall 
the common people. Be Our 
The other is of the Duce? Our 
people and from the Fuehrer? 


people. He made no 

belated discovery of the fact that 
he and they shared a common 
humanity. He didn’t learn social 
justice out of a book or even out of 
a papal encyclical. He learned it 
in a coal mine. If ever he has 
doubts as to the course he should 
pursue, he doesn’t call in a Brains 
Trust, a group of doctrinaire acade- 
micians to advise him. He talks to 
the man with the pick in his hand 
and the Davey lamp in his cap, to 
the mule driver and the breaker boy. 
Now if we are to have a dictator, and 
the people are called upon to choose 
either the handsome _blue-blood 
who, with the Stuyvesants and the 
Van Rensselaers, traces his ances- 
try back to the days of William of 
Orange, or the beetle-browed coal 
miner who had no grandfather, I 
think the people will not deliberate 




















over-long over their selection. In 
one country they chose a house 
painter, in another the son of a 
blacksmith. Will ours be a coal 
miner? 

Now is this all poppycock? Gra- 
tuitous speculation? I hope so. 
Nothing is going to happen? the 
United States are going to continue 
along the same line and with the 
same methods? I should like to 

think so. But of one 


Poppycock thing I am _ con- 
Or vinced, in one mat- 
Prophecy? ter there need be no 


speculating: if we 
cannot, with all our compounded 
wisdom, devise a method of settling 
industrial feuds without lawless- 
ness, riot and bloodshed, dictator- 
ship will not long remain a mere 
dream. Colonel Lindbergh, in one 
of his rare utterances—indeed, as 
far as I remember, his one only ut- 
terance upon social conditions in 
our country—has said that if we 
don’t find a way to curb crime, we 
shall perish. A pari, if we don’t 
find a way to settle strikes, some- 
body will come along and settle 
them for us. The sort of fellow we 
get may not be exactly pleasing to 
the eye or even to the nose of the 
moneyed classes. A good many of 
the latter are thanking their lucky 
stars that Huey Long is dead. 
When they say “Huey Long” they 
mean a roughneck, with force and 
courage and power and ambition 
and with a great mass of people be- 
hind him. If that be Huey Long, 
Huey Long is not dead. 

It may be well for the ex-squire of 
Hyde Park to realize that fact. If, 
though he seems to play along with 
John L. Lewis, he secretly despises 
him as an upstart, if—perish the 
thought—he plans to use the coal- 
miner and ditch him when the mo- 
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ment comes, if he looks with a sub- 
tle satisfaction, unconfessed even to 
himself, upon the labor troubles that 
now are rending our social world 
as a means of continuing and 
augmenting his personal power, he 
had better beware and do all that he 
can, now, this instant, to bring 
about industrial peace. 

Somehow I cannot think that 
Lewis is rightly named John. John 
was the forerunner who stepped 
aside and obliterated himself. 
Lewis’s name must really be James, 
that is to say Jacob, which means, 
“T will supplant.” 


tip. 
oe 





_ HITLER is quite probably 
insane: not merely mad in the 
loose rhetorical sense of the apo- 
thegm “whom the gods would de- 
stroy they first make mad,” but in 
the strict scientific sense, a para- 
noiac. 

Certainly he is a fanatic. Yet his 
favorite epithet for those whom he 
hates is “fanatic.” When a fanatic 
calls a normal man a fanatic, it is, I 
imagine, a sign of insanity. 

Hitler sponsors Rosenberg’s at- 
tempt to revive heathenism in place 
of Christianity, yet he blames Cath- 
olics and Protestants for being “un- 
Christian”! 

He tortures and 


kills Jews, the breth- Adolf 
ren of Christ, yet Hitler: 
calls upon his peo- Madman? 


ple to be “charita- 
ble.” 

He cries “Hate! Hate! Hate!” yet 
warns good pious people to “stick 
to the Gospel.” 

He flings invective right and left 
with utter recklessness, but pro- 
fesses to be deeply insulted when 
some one retorts with the harmless 
epithet “paper-hanger!” If he had 
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asked Cardinal Mundelein, “Is that 
the worst word you can find for 
me?” he would have disclosed a 
sense of humor, the saving sense of 
humor that preserves sanity. 

He is a poor sport. He hits out 
at his opponents savagely, but if 
some one so much as points a finger 
at him, or smiles a scornful smile, 
he cries “Outrage!” 

He berates Catholics, maligns 
them, cooks up charges against 
them, but when a Catholic opens 
his mouth to complain, Hitler ap- 
peals to the Pope for protection. 
The type is familiar: there are boys 
who swagger and bluster, and go out 
of their way to pick a fight, but who, 
when another boy gives them a 
smack in the face cry “murder” and 
run to Mamma. 

Hitler told his friend Dr. Macfar- 
land, a champion of Nazism, that he 
might talk freely with any and all 
pastors in Germany. The unsus- 
pecting Doctor made use of the per- 
mission, but when his back was 
turned the pastors “were savagely 
attacked and beaten up.” Yet Hit- 
ler blandly accuses others of the 
crime of breaking promises! 

He laments sanctimoniously that 
any one should disturb the unity of 
the German people, yet he tortures, 
murders or exiles men whose fami- 
lies have been German for six cen- 
turies! 

He orders his secret police to 
break into homes, rectories, con- 
vents and monasteries without any 
warrant, yet he boasts that Germany 
is the most civilized country, indeed 
the only truly civilized country in 
the world. 

He has a constitutional incapacity 
for telling the truth, yet he instructs 
his official newspapers to shriek 
“Liar!” at the Pope, and at all who 
dare stand up and say what is so. 
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He has a mania for discovering 
inpurity in any one of whom he 
wishes to be rid. He gives a dog a 
bad name and shoots him; calls his 
enemies Sodomites and puts them 
to death. Being of a suspicious 
temperament (insanely suspicious) 
he feared a number 

of army officers. So  Hitlerian 
he accused them of Idiosyncra- 
unnatural vice and __ cies 

got rid of them by a 

“purge,” a euphemism for multiple 
assassination. The scheme worked 
with the army; so now he is trying 
it on the Church. Tyrants ordi- 
narily allege treason as an excuse 
for murdering those who oppose 
them. Hitler’s favorite accusation 
is homosexuality. A specialist in 
abnormal psychology would doubt- 
less know how to classify a man 
with such an idée fire, but any ama- 
teur observer can see that he is suf- 
fering from some form of mental 
derangement. 

While vociferating against im- 
purity he permits newspapers—Der 
Stuermer for example—to use “lan- 
guage too vile for repetition” and 
such pictures as Dr. Macfarland 
charitably hopes “emanate from a 
disordered rather than a depraved 
mind.” While damning those who 
“hate and bait,” he authorizes for 
school children textbooks of which 
“a hard-headed news correspond- 
ent” says that “it is difficult to ex- 
press in words the hatred which is 
shown in the pictures.” 

He declares that his good simple 
German people are “terribly shocked 
by the inconceivable attitude” of the 
Vatican. But he fails to see what all 
the rest of the world knows, that the 
Vatican has been too tolerant, too 
patient, too gentle, too long-suffer- 
ing with this roaring madman. 

Yet one more instance, though in 

















truth there is no end to the long 
catalogue of Hitler’s insanities. He 
tramples upon every right of the 
Church, interferes with her attempts 
to “teach and to preach” as her di- 
vine Founder commanded her to do, 
and then alleges that she stands un- 
masked as a political organization 
unconcerned in her spiritual duties! 
Can it be that the paper hanger is 
so unlettered that he never read 
sop on the Wolf and the Lamb? 

Add up these symptoms with a 
thousand others, and the diagnosis 
must be either “Superlative Effron- 
tery” or “Lunacy” or both. 


DOUBT arises: can it be that 
there is method in Hitler’s 
madness? In The New York Times 
of June Ist I find a suggestion to 
which my mind is hospitable: “Be- 
hind the struggle, in which the im- 
morality prosecutions and the lime- 
light of world publicity trained on 
them figure as a powerful weapon 
wielded by one side 


Mad there is actually 
or Shrewd? something far 
deeper. A dictator- 


ship, to maintain itself, must be 
complete. It can brook no rival, can 
permit no independence—political, 
moral or spiritual—however lowly, 
because from any seed, no matter 
how tiny, may arise a contestant to 
its absolute dominance.” 

That is to say: The end in view 
of the totalitarian state is totali- 
tarianism, and there is no totali- 
tarianism as long as one independ- 
ent person or organization remains. 
So the plan is to do away with the 
Church, the Protestant sects, the 
Synagogues and any other advocate 
of the fundamental principle that a 
man’s soul is his own. Hitler him- 
self let the cat out of the bag when 
he said in his May Day speech, “We 
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will not tolerate criticism of the 
state’s morals. We accept full re- 
sponsibility for the morals of our 
state and of its people.” There you 
have totalitarianism plain. The 
state is the justification of its own 
morals. What it declares good is 
good. It needs no Moses, no Christ, 
no Church, no synagogue to teach 
morals. Nothing like the magnifi- 
cent Old Testament episode of Na- 
than’s confronting David, denounc- 
ing the king’s adultery and murder 
can happen in Germany. Crime 
committed by the state and for the 
state is not crime. Such being the 
simple ethical code of the totali- 
tarian state, all who oppose it are 
not only traitorous but immoral. It 
reminds one of Mrs. Eddy’s denun- 
ciations of Mrs. Woodward as an 
“adulteress.” Called upon to re- 
tract or go to court, she explained 
that an adulteress is one who is un- 
faithful to Christian Science. In 
Germany any one who criticizes 
Nazism is a Sodomite. That princi- 
ple being established a priori, the 
proof is simple. Nazi police, a Nazi 
judge, Nazi evidence and the trick 
is turned. 

So it may be that Hitler, in whom 
there is a decided histrionic streak, 
is only acting mad, beetling his 
brows, frowning, looking fierce, 
gesticulating furiously, frothing at 
the mouth, tearing a passion to tat- 
ters, mouthing “Impure! Impure!” 
but when he goes back into the 
wings winking at Goebbels and say- 
ing, “How am I doing?” Maybe, but 
I doubt it. I incline to believe that 


he doesn’t wink or laugh or even 
know that he is acting. When poor 
John McCullough, who had acted so 
long, suddenly didn’t know that he 
was acting, he was insane. If Hitler 
has arrived at that point where he 
thinks his acting is reality, he is 
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mentally gone. “Unhappy is the 
people that hath a child for its 
ruler,” says the Scripture. More un- 
happy is the people that hath a luna- 
tic for its ruler. 


<i 
ae 





HE American Medical Associ- 
ation in its annual convention 
at Atlantic City gave its first official 
sanction to birth control. So far so 
good, from the Association’s point 
of view. But why did they go on to 
give reasons? Everybody knows 
the reasons: the trend of the times, 
the fear of seeming old-fashioned, 
unwillingness to battle against the 
flood of opinion: the lack of any 
established basis of ethics: the 
prevalent repudiation of all moral 
responsibility; acceptance of the 
idea that when enough people do 
something it becomes right. These 
are the real reasons. It would have 
been honest to say so. But the medi- 
cos felt that they had to save their 
face. So they gave out the official 
apologia: “The Association’s action 
was a recognition of a change in 
biological thinking based on many 
advances in knowledge of the hu- 
man body, mind and spirit.” To 
which those of us who have passed 
beyond intellectual infantilism will 
retort, “Oh, Yeah?” 
Why did the doc- 
Birth Control tors who no doubt 
Declared pride themselves on 
Respectable their courage for 
breaking with the 
past crawl like cowards behind 
words that mean nothing? I won- 
der what the formulators of that 
phrase “recognition of a change in 
biological thinking” would say if 
called upon to translate it into An- 
glo-Saxon? I don’t know, but I will 
try to do the job myself. I think it 
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means “people want their fun and 
so we doctors decided to let them 
have it and to help them have it.” 
The late lamented G. K. Chesterton 
in debate with Cosmo Hamilton, 
dropping for the moment his cus- 
tomary persiflage, showed a touch 
of honest anger when he said, “I can 
have a modicum of respect for free- 
lovers who make no bones about 
their defiance of the moral law; who 
say when society disapproves, “To 
h—— with society.” But I have 
only disgust for those who practice 
sexual excess but cover up their sins 
by the formality of repeated divorces 
and remarriages.” Similarly we 
could have some faint glimmer of 
respect for the American Medical 
Association if it had said to the pub- 
lic simply, “We give in; birth con- 
trol is practiced everywhere; even 
the high school children know the 
technique. We think it useless to 
hold out against public opinion.” At 
least that statement would have 
been more honest and decent than 
dodging behind the papier mdché 
facade, “recognition of a change in 
biological thinking.” 


ly the news reports of the decision 
on birth control mention is made 
of the Hippocratic oath, “under 
which doctors who talked on the 
subject would not permit the use of 
their names.” I am not sure that 
the publication of the names of those 
who do something which they were 
formerly ashamed to do would vio- 
late any code of ethics. I rather im- 
agine that honest old Hippocrates 
would have said, “In this case it will 
be more honorable to accept per- 
sonal responsibility.” 

The oath in the form sometimes 
administered to graduates in medi- 
cine at American universities makes 
no mention of secrecy except in re- 














gard to “whatsoever you shall hear 
or see in the lives of men which is 
not fit to be spoken.” But the doc- 
tor does pledge himself “by what- 
ever he holds most sacred,” to 
“give no drug, perform no operation 


for a criminal purpose.” Now, 
there is no essential difference that 
I can see between administering a 
drug and providing a mechanical 

device; and the frus- 


Putting the tration of nature is 
Blame on a criminal act. The 
Hippocrates acceptance of a 


privilege with the 
rejection of its corresponding re- 
sponsibility is immoral in any code 
of ethics, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, heathen. 


SHOULD like to ask the Ameri- 

can Medical Association a few 
questions: What is the basic princi- 
ple of your ethical code? Is it per- 
manent or transient? If transient, 
when and how and why does it 
change? To be specific—was the 
use of contraceptives immoral in 
the days of our grandfathers? Is it 
moral to-day? If something is im- 
moral to-day and moral to-morrow, 
what makes morality? A change in 
the customs of the people? Do, 
then, customs make morals? If so, 
would you say that the basis of your 
ethical code is “Everybody’s doing 
it”? Is that familiar excuse to be 
dignified and exalted into a moral 
principle? And that by a body as 
important as the national associ- 
ation of a great and highly re- 
spected profession? If customs do 
not make morality, what does make 
morality? If you medicos shun the- 
ology, what about philosophy? If 
there is no theological basis for 
ethics, what is the philosophical 
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basis? Did the convention mention 
either theology or philosophy be- 
fore it reached its momentous deci- 
sion on birth control? Purposely or 
incidentally, the legalization of the 
use of contraceptives will make 
adultery and fornication easier and 
safer. Did the doctors advert to 
that fact? Did they deplore it? 
Have they any plan or program to 
deal with those two vices? Does the 
medical fraternity recognize these 
actions as vices? Common rumor 
has it that high school children have 
become increasingly addicted to 
sexual sin since contraceptives be- 
came so widely known. Do the doc- 
tors admit the fact? Does it bother 
them? Do they not know that ado- 
lescents will now take advantage of 
the new knowledge and the new 
freedom? Does that fact disturb 
the doctors’ conscience? 


HE doctors have not done with 

these problems by the simple 
device of poking a hole through the 
dike. The day will come when that 
hole will have to be plugged again. 
In that day an outraged population 
will curse the doctors who opened 
the way to the flood. 

Even that is not a philosophic 
principle. First and last, I do de- 
mand to know what the philosophi- 
cal principle can be that permits us 
to call an action moral to-day 
though our forebears damned it as 
nasty, vicious and criminal. If any 
member of the American Medical 
Association knows of any such phi- 
losophical principle, THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp will be glad to present his 
statement to the public. But the 
Editor will insist upon the right of 
commenting upon the doctor’s dis- 
sertation. 





CORPORATISM: CHRISTIAN-SOCIAL AND FASCIST 


By Luici Sturzo 


E Encyclical Rerum Novarum 

of Leo XIII. set the crown to 
forty years of work and aspiration 
on the part of the Catholic social 
movement, which from 1848 on- 
wards had striven for a Christian 
reorganization of labor. The names 
of Bishop von Ketteler (Germany), 
Cardinal Mermillod (Switzerland), 
and Cardinal Manning (England), 
of Cardinal Gibbons (the United 
States), Gaspard Decurtins (Switz- 
erland), Count de Mun and La Tour 
du Pin (France), the philosopher 
Balmés (Spain), Count Edoardo 
Soderini and Professor Toniolo 


(Italy), Baron von Vogelsang and 


Dr. Hitze (Austria), Msgr. Pottier 
(Belgium) and Msgr. Nolens (Hol- 
land), are the best known of the 
pioneers of Christian social work. 
They prepared the way for the great 
Encyclical or they were its most 
authoritative exponents. The idea 
of a new corporative order (after 
suppression of the craft and trade 
guilds by reforming kings and the 
revolutions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury) was first mooted by Catholics: 
economists, politicians, social or- 
ganizers and priests. From every 
side came the appeal for an authori- 
tative word to overcome the mis- 
trust and opposition with which 
they were met in both the Catholic 
and the liberal camps. After much 
research ard sv. hesitation and 
opposition, on May 15, 1891, Leo 
XIII., published his Encyclical. 

To understand its significance, we 
must realize the position half a cen- 
tury ago. Against the liberal theory 


that the state must not interfere in 
private economy, and in economic 
conflicts must confine itself to the 
maintenance of public order, Leo 
XIII. asserted the right and duty 
of state intervention. But against 
the socialist theory which confused 
the economic and political fields, he 
set limits to the intervention of the 
state, marked by the rights of hu- 
man personality, of the family, of 
the class, rights that the state could 
not violate. For Leo XIII. the right 
to vocational unions, whether of 
employers or of workers, was a nat- 
ural right, which the state should 
recognize and regulate, but which 
was not created by the state—in 
the same way as the right of the 
family is such by nature and not a 
concession from the state. 


While during this period states 
were introducing or had already in- 
troduced labor legislation, and were 
permitting the formation of trade 
unions, which earlier had been 
rigorously forbidden, Catholic con- 
servatives resented the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, which they con- 
sidered rash. In a later phase, they 
upheld the thesis of “vertical” 
unions, of employers and workers 
together, as a check to the move- 
ment for Catholic Workers’ 
Leagues. Controversy raged, espe- 
cially in Belgium and Germany, 
where a fine working-class move- 
ment was taking form. In Italy it 
was disputed whether Catholic 
workers could lawfully call their 
leagues trade-unions (sindacati), 




















and not till the pontificate of Bene- 
dict XV. was there an end of oppo- 
sition to the formation of Christian 
unions and their Confederation, 
founded in September, 1918. 

In spite of this the Catholic 
workers’ movement was a fact of 
the first importance, embracing a 
million and a half members in Ger- 
many, over a million in Italy, nearly 
four hundred thousand in Austria- 
Hungary, three hundred thousand 
in Belgium, a hundred and fifty 
thousand in Holland, a hundred 
thousand in France, two hundred 
thousand in Switzerland. After the 
War the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers was 
formed, with headquarters at 
Utrecht (Drift, 12), where it still 
continues, in spite of the fact that 
through political events in the totali- 
tarian states it can no longer in- 
clude the Catholic workers of Italy, 
or Germany, or Austria. 

In the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
Great Britain and the United States, 
there has been no question of Chris- 
tian trade-unions as distinct from 
others, for the trade-union move- 
ment did not present itself, as on the 
continent of Europe, as either a 
revolutionary, socialist or commu- 
nist movement, or an anticlerical 
one. Catholic workers who belong to 
the trade-unions normally do not 
find themselves in a hostile environ- 
ment, though, to tell the truth, cer- 
tain socialist ideas circulate pretty 
freely. Given the pragmatical and 
practical spirit of the Anglo-Saxon, 
theories were left in the background, 
or at least each member was free to 
appraise or adapt them as he wished. 
The Catholic workers, for their part, 
in order to have a religious, moral 
and social formation of their own, 
have their own associations with 
their own bulletins, and university 
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colleges such as the Catholic 
Workers’ College at Oxford, and in 
a moderate way the Catholic 
Worker groups in the United States, 
although the latter has no connec- 
tion with a university. 

It is not the place here to deal 
with the practical achievements in 
the labor field of European Catho- 
lics during half a century, especially 
on behalf of the agricultural classes. 
In spite of the fact that the Catholic 
workers organized in trade-unions 
were fewer than the Socialists, their 
activity, especially in Germany and 
Italy, was notable, and was recog- 
nized by the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations. 

In the legislative field, they de- 
manded the legal recognition of vo- 
cational groups, free trade-union- 
ism, compulsory corporations. This 
was the formula of the Italian Popu- 
lar Party, and was adopted by all 
the Catholic Social movements of 
Europe. 

This was the position, in fact and 
in theory, of the Catholic social 
movement in regard to the corpora- 
tive system up to the advent of 
Fascism in Italy. 

In early days Mussolini was not a 
corporatist, but a _ revolutionary 
syndicalist. In 1920 he was in favor 
of the occupation of the factories by 
the workers, and he fiercely cen- 
sured the Socialists who yielded be- 
fore the action of Giolitti’s govern- 
ment. But once in power after the 
March on Rome (1922), he gradu- 
ally evolved in the direction of trade- 
union monopoly by the Fascist 
party and finally, of an economic 
monopoly in the hands of the state. 

By the law of 1926 free trade- 
unions ceased to exist. The old 
Confederation of Labor (controlled 
by the Socialists) with a million and 
a half members, the young Italian 
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Confederation of Workers (con- 
trolled by Catholics) with one mil- 
lion, one hundred thousand mem- 
bers, the militant Syndicalist Union 
with three hundred thousand mem- 
bers, were deprived of all practical 
functions and therefore came to an 
end. Legal recognition was con- 
fined solely to the Fascist trade- 
unions. This monopoly of trade- 
unionism corresponded to the law 
which recognized a sole political 
party, the Fascist Party, and de- 
creed five years’ imprisonment for 
any person who sought to reéstab- 
lish, or engaged in propaganda on 
behalf of the disbanded parties— 
Popular (Catholics), Democratic, 
Socialist and Communist. 

In England and the United States 
trade-unions form indeed a single 
organization, but this is not imposed 
by law, nor recognized as the mo- 
noply of a single party. In Italy 
and the other dictatorial countries, 
there is on the contrary a party 
monopoly recognized by law. To 
attenuate this political tie, it was 
declared that citizens should be free 
to join or not to join their Fascist 
syndicate, so long as they paid their 
dues (which were collected by the 
government). But since no one 
could work or set up a factory with- 
out a syndical ticket, in the end non- 
Fascists had to join the Fascist syn- 
dicate. 

These syndicates are anything 
but independent and autonomous 
associations. They depend from 
the Fascist Party and from the Gov- 
ernment Prefectures, from the Min- 
ister of Corporations, and, person- 
ally, from the Duce himself. The 
union secretaries are appointed offi- 
cially by the government, and are 
not chosen by the members. It is 
these secretaries who, in the first in- 
stance, settle labor disputes. The 
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labor bureaus of the Fascist Party 
are the only ones that can give work. 

On the Fascist syndicates have 
been built the so-called corpora- 


tions. These are nothing but meet- 
ings, held more or less frequently, of 
representatives of employers and 
workers, state officials and Fascist 
Party officials, under the presidency 
of Mussolini. Let it not be thought 
that the representatives of em- 
ployers and workers are chosen by 
the interested parties; they are offi- 
cially appointed by the govern- 
ment. The corporations are in sub- 
stance state organs for controlling 
production in national interests, for 
proposing the fixing of the price of 
goods, for settling those labor dis- 
putes that have not been settled by 
the special tribunal or by the local 
offices, and finally, for advising the 
government on all questions of eco- 
nomic and professional interest. 
The working of the corporations 
has so far thrown little light on the 
practical possibility of an economic 
and occupational organization of 
the Italian state, for, no sooner were 
they appointed (and then not all of 
them), than war broke out in Africa 
and the economic sanctions were im- 
posed by the League of Nations. A 
short time before, the Fascist gov- 
ernment had decreed the state 
monopoly of the foreign exchange; 
then it was decreed that foreign 
trade could be carried out only 
through the state. With the end of 
sanctions, the closed commercial 
system remained, in spite of the de- 
valuation of the lira to bring it into 
line with the pound sterling and the 
dollar. Up to the present, in a 
régime of economic rarefaction and 
state controlled trade, the corpora- 
tion has served simply as a facade, 
useful for endorsing the measures 
taken by the various ministers and 




















for giving the impression to the 
world at large that government, 
party and working and industrial 
classes are in agreement and work 
in harmony. 


What is the difference between 
the Fascist corporations and those 
of the Christian social school? 

Since the latter have no factual 
existence and the former are with- 
out reality or personality of their 
own, we must speak of differences 
of theory and principle. It should 
be noted that the so-called corpo- 
rations decreed by the governments 
of Vienna and Lisbon must be con- 
sidered as political in character and 
instituted by authority, in the Fas- 
cist manner, though with the good 
intention of realizing the papal en- 
cyclicals Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno. Another at- 
tempt in this direction, that of the 
Catholic canton of Fribourg in 
Switzerland, is on the contrary 
based on private initiative and on 
respect for trade-union liberty, but 
so far it is not sufficiently mature to 
be taken as a reality. 

The first and fundamental differ- 
ence is that the Fascist corporations 
are an emanation of the state, which 
gives them their existence, charac- 
ter, faculties, limits, and holds them 
dependent, bound to its aims, de- 
prived of any possibility of acting 
for themselves, and without any 
real relationship between the or- 
gans of the corporation and the 
members of the classes concerned. 

Leo XIII., on the contrary, had 
laid down that the state should “pro- 
tect such societies . . . but let it not 
interfere in their internal govern- 
ment, nor touch the inward springs 
which give them life, for vital move- 
ment proceeds essentially from an 
intrinsic principle, and can very 
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easily be quenched by the action of 
an outside cause.” The corpora- 
tions to which he and his successors 
refer, and which were envisaged 
and upheld by Catholic economists 
and sociologists, are based on the 
principle of an essential autonomy, 
not in conflict with the state, but on 
the other hand not politically, ad- 
ministratively or functionally de- 
pendent on it, or rather on the gov- 
ernment. 

In Quadragesimo Anno there is a 
passage that while necessarily cau- 
tious is very clear for anyone who 
reads it with thought: “But in 
order to overlook nothing in a 
matter of such importance, and in 
the light of the general principles 
stated above, as well as of those 
shortly to be added, we feel bound 
to say that to our knowledge there 
are some who fear that the State is 
substituting itself in the place of 
private initiative, instead of limit- 
ing itself to necessary and sufficient 
assistance. It is feared that the new 
syndical and corporative organiza- 
tion tends to have an excessively 
bureaucratic and political character, 
and that, notwithstanding the gen- 
eral advantages referred to above, it 
ends in serving particular political 
aims rather than in contributing to 
the initiation and promotion of a 
better social order.” 

A Pope, in Rome, his relations 
with Italy governed by a recent 
treaty and concordat, could not ex- 
press with greater prudence or 
graver words what was not so much 
a premonition as a truth. Those 
who “feared” in this manner in 
May, 1931, were precisely those of 
the Catholic Social school, and their 
fears were not unfounded. A little 
more than a month later, Pius XI. 
himself, in his Encyclical Non 
abbiamo bisogno (June 29, 1931) de- 
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clared that the oath enforced on 
all who registered in the Fascist 
syndicates (and Fascist Party) in 
order to get a labor permit and to 
obtain employment under the state, 
the municipal or provincial govern- 
ments, in the corporations, in the 
schools, etc., could be tolerated only 
on condition that in swearing it they 
made the reservation (tacitly or ex- 
plicitly according to  circum- 
stances) : “save for the rights of God 
and of conscience.” 

In order to mask the absence of 
liberty in the Fascist corporative 
system, the creation of the Corpo- 
rative State has been proclaimed. 
Even the lesser imitators in Vienna 
and Lisbon speak of a Corporative 
State, and the Fascist parties that 
are growing up in constitutional 
countries (Belgium, Holland, Lux- 
embourg, Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia) likewise make the Corpora- 
tive State part of their program. 

In what does such a state consist? 
In the suppression of the parlia- 
ments elected by universal suffrage, 
and by free individual citizens; with 
the substitution of assemblies of 
delegates from the several corpora- 
tions. In a free country like the 
United States, with free corporations 
as autonomous vocational groups, 
the change would be an important 
one, in as much as instead of a Sen- 
ate and Congress embracing all the 
interests of the country and repre- 
senting them on the political plane, 
there would be one or two assem- 
blies of a vocational origin and 
specifically economic in character. 

But in countries like Italy, where 
the members of the Chamber are 
officially put forward by the Fascist 
Grand Council, from lists drawn up 
by a political committee of the 
Fascist Party, and which indeed 
may be wholly disregarded by the 
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Duce, who decides everything; 
where the electors can vote only 
“yes” or “no” on the official list 
approved by the Duce—and every- 
one knows how little political free- 
dom exists in Italy—then in this 
case, whether the list be drawn up 
with political or vocational criteria, 
the result is always the same. The 
so-called Corporative Assembly will 
have the same character as the 
present so-called Parliament—an 
assembly without freedom, without 
personality, without autonomy, 
without opposition, without initia- 
tive, serving merely to acclaim the 
Duce and to approve all the acts of 
the Government. 

From this point of view, those 
who would make the Corporative 
State derive from Quadragesimo 
Anno deceive themselves and de- 
ceive others. The teaching of Pius 
XI. is not political, nor on a political 
plane, nor does it confuse social re- 
forms with the structure and tech- 
nicalities of a state, but it proclaims 
certain principles of universal ap- 
plication, whatever the form of gov- 
ernment a country may choose or 
happen to possess. 

These principles are: 

(1) That the vocational corpora- 
tion is the organ of a class, which 
has by nature an existence of its 
own within the state. It is the duty 
of the state to recognize and regu- 
late it, but not to distort its charac- 
ter or to make it serve political and 
party ends. 

(2) That the corporation, in pur- 
suing its particular vocational and 
economic ends, must be founded on 
the principles of justice and moral- 
ity. 

(3) That the corporation must 
contribute to the formation of an 
organic economic system, which will 
avert the excesses of a capitalism 




















to-day in great measure anonymous 
and irresponsible, will lead the 
working classes to a sharing in capi- 
tal by co-partnership or other suit- 
able means, and will remove the 
motives driving the workers to- 
wards Communism. 

Can these principles be realized in 
what is known as the totalitarian 
state, Nazi or Fascist? 

Can they be realized in what is 
known as the communist state? 

Can they be realized in what is 
known as the liberal individualistic 
state? 

Here is the problem of Christian 
corporativism. 

To our mind, the answer is in the 
negative for all three cases, but in 
different degrees. For state totali- 
tarianism subordinates to the state 
all the living forces of the country, 
all its organisms, and human per- 
sonality itself. Mussolini’s formula 
is: “everything in the State, every- 
thing for the State, nothing outside 
or above the State, nothing against 
the State.” 

Communism is totalitarian, just 
as Fascism and Nazism, but it im- 
plies in addition the suppression of 
social classes (save that of labor), 
and the abolition of private prop- 
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erty at least in principle, if not 
wholly in fact. 

The liberal-individualistic state 
too, if it is truly such, cannot admit 
of more than the two terms, the indi- 
vidual citizen and the state. There- 
fore it struggled for nearly a cen- 
tury against any legal recognition 
of the class; it first hampered, then 
tolerated workers’ associations and 
the trade-unions, and only belatedly 
recognized their existence; it op- 
posed state intervention in private 
economy, and for long years left the 
workers (including women and 
children) without legal protection. 

Now things have changed to a 
certain extent. But every step the 
state takes towards intervention in 
economic social questions and to- 
wards recognition and organization 
of corporations, is a step away from 
classical liberalism, towards the or- 
ganic state. Such a state, like all 
the political life of our civilization, 
must show the effects of Christian 
inspiration, must realize justice, 
charity and Christian liberty even 
in economic and social life. In this 
economic and social life the work- 
ing classes must find pacification 
with the other classes, and the urge 
to collaboration and fraternity. 














E shrill clang of a school bell 
reverberated throughout the 
playground of the Japanese Cath- 
olic Mission, warning the scamper- 
ing children of the close of their 
noon recess. To Sister Janet, en- 
gaged in ascertaining that the yard 
was left in some semblance of order 
by its four hundred Oriental occu- 
pants, the brassy twang seemed 
more raucous than ever, due per- 
haps to the withering heat of a 
Southern California June day. 

Slowly the gray clad Sister passed 
among the scuttling groups of the 
“clean-up squad,” pointing out a 
paper here, an orange peel there, or 
a sticky lump of mochi lying in 
wait for an unsuspecting heel. 
Reaching the yard which faced the 
street, she extended an inflexible in- 
dex finger towards a stray bit of 
waxed paper. It was grudgingly 
retrieved by a reluctant youth 
whose ordinarily smooth, black 
hair stuck out in damp points 
around his head, not unlike the 
pronged halo of Liberty’s famous 
statue. 

Again the clamor of the bell rang 
out, and as Sister Janet turned to 
join the classes now assembled in 
orderly, if somewhat perspiring 
ranks, an old man approached her 
from the street. 

“Sister,” he said, “kin I speak to 
you fer a minute?” 

“Another tramp,” sighed Sister 
Janet, wondering why fate ordained 
that these unfortunates should 
always manage to appear when her 
turn came for duty in the school 
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yard. Her pity went out to even 
the most unworthy derelict, yet it 
was impossible to answer the many 
claims they made for charity. 

“What can I do for you?” asked 
the Sister, kindly scrutinizing the 
man who stood nervously twisting 
his hat in rough, scarred hands from 
which the ingrained dirt could 
never be quite washed away. En- 
deavoring to estimate his age, which 
must have been past seventy years, 
she noted an odd expression in his 
eyes which puzzled her, until she 
discovered from the fixedness of the 
right one that it was made of glass. 

“I ain’t askin’ you to do anyting 
fer me,” replied her visitor in a 
guttural accent, “it’s my vife. 
Mama, she ain’t been vell for a long 
time now, and she says she vants 
a Sister. Vill you come to see her?” 
Then, as though to give a legitimate 
reason for his request he volun- 
teered, “Mama, she is Cat’lic. I 
ain’t: but I ain’t never stood in the 
way of her religion.” 

Sister Janet made a few inquiries, 
asked for his name and address 
which he presented to her written 
in dull pencil on an envelope’s torn 
flap, and assured him that she would 
call on his wife that afternoon. 

“Tanks, Sister, tanks,” replied the 
old man gratefully. “Mama, she 
vill be so happy.” With a courteous 
flurry of his greasy hat, Mr. 
Schmidt, for such was his name, 
hurried away to tell “Mama” his 
good news. 

When the afternoon session 
closed, Sister Janet accompanied by 




























stout, cheery-faced Sister Alberta, 


started on her quest. “There may, 
and there may not be a wife,” she 
observed, “but at least we can make 
sure of the fact.” For some time 
past, several drug rings who cleverly 
managed to elude the police, had 
established headquarters near the 
school district, and Sister Janet 
while listening to sad tales with 
the compassionate simplicity of the 
dove, had nevertheless learned to 
reserve a goodly portion of the ser- 
pent’s wisdom. 

Mr. Schmidt had asserted that 
Camellia Street was but a few 
blocks distant from the school. For 
a good half hour the Sisters searched 
vainly through breathless, dirty 
streets, until a friendly newsboy 
pointed to their destination on the 
other side of a railroad track. 

Camellia Street! The Sisters 
laughed despite their weariness 
when they saw the battered sign, 
as the rickety alley with its varied 
odors and grime could not boast 
the slightest resemblance to the 
waxy, white flower for which it 
was named. 

Number twenty-seven soon came 
into view,—a crooked, weather- 
beaten shanty which threatened to 
fall any minute on the passers-by, 
like Alice’s pack of cards. Pushing 
open a broken gate, the visitors 
climbed four, sagging steps which 
Sister Alberta feared would give 
way beneath her generous propor- 
tions (one of them actually did 
crack), on to what answered to the 
name of “porch.” Sister Janet 


knocked at the door—she could not 
find a bell—and while waiting for 
admittance looked about her. Sev- 
eral tin cans filled with growing 
greens were perilously placed atop 
a leaning rail, at what some one con- 
sidered artistic intervals. 
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From the rear of the shack came 
sounds of scuffling, then an old 
man’s hoarse voice crying, “Die 
Schwester, Mama! Die Schwester!” 
Mr. Schmidt opened the door with 
fumbling hands and a rush of com- 
mingling scents attacked his callers’ 
olfactory nerves. Sister Janet 
whose qualifications in this respect 
were extremely sensitive decided 
that here, in Southern, storied Cali- 
fornia, she would have ample op- 
portunity to discipline her nose for 
possible back alleys in the Far East, 
should she ever be sent to the 
Orient. 

Leading his new friends through 
a narrow, gloomy hallway, Mr. 
Schmidt brought them into the “liv- 
ing room,” where he proudly pre- 
sented them to “Mama,” who sat 
ensconced in what once had been a 
respectable armchair. 

For the moment Sister Janet felt 
bewildered. Before her, gazing 
avidly at the two Sisters, sat no 
sweet, old lady whose image Mr. 
Schmidt’s pathetic tale had con- 
jured, but a dirty, unkempt hag, 
looking like the veritable witch who 
had stolen Hansel and Gretel. The 
bones over which the brown, cor- 
rugated skin was tightly drawn, 
seemed likely to burst any minute 
through their leathery covering; the 
gaping mouth and shriveled, blood- 
less lips disclosed the blackened 
snags of what had once been teeth. 
A hooked nose increased the old 
creature’s witch-like resemblance, 
emphasized by the unevenly cut 
white hair which flowed in a wild, 
snarly mane over the stooped 
shoulders. But it was her eyes that 
held Sister Janet fascinated; eyes 
that gave to the crumpled parch- 
ment of a face an uncanny look, be- 
cause they were blue, fiercely blue, 
like glinting steel burning youth- 
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fully in age-scarred housing. Rather 
uncomfortably the Sisters stood be- 
fore their glaring scrutiny, when 
suddenly the old woman gave what 
was meant to be a laugh. Turning 
to her husband she commended, 
“Ja, ja, Papa; dey is goot dese 
Sisters.” 

“Of course dey is goot, Mama,” 
said the old man, hastily removing 
some rags from two egg crates. 
With a gallant wave of his hand he 
requested the Sisters to be seated. 
Sister Alberta acceded with consid- 
erable trepidation: Sister Janet’s 
slimness assured her of safety. For 
a few seconds Mrs. Schmidt looked 
from one Sister to the other, then 
calmly announced that Sister Janet 
was the only one she had left in all 
the world. The Sister did not dis- 
pute the statement but tactfully 
questioned the old man who seemed 
glad to tell her the story of his life. 

Born in Austria, Mr. Schmidt had 
come to Lima, Peru, when a young 
man, in order to join a flourishing 
Austrian settlement. There he met 
Mama, who soon proved to be the 
only woman in the world for him. 
The old lady cackled gleefully as he 
recounted his meeting with her in 
far-off South America. 

Shortly afterward, 


the couple 
were married by Mama’s parish 
priest, Papa willingly consenting to 


the necessary promises, Believing 
in a God, but adhering to no special 
sect, he had no objection to his 
wife’s practicing the Catholic reli- 
gion. 

A skilled mechanic, the young 
man felt that the United States 
offered a more profitable field for 
his labors, therefore after a few 
years in Lima, he and his wife went 
to Texas where they lived for some 
time. 

Ten children were born to them, 
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not one of whom was left. Death 
from sickness had claimed a few, 
but the majority of them were 
drowned in a flood which destroyed 
the Schmidt’s comfortable home. 
Mrs. Schmidt fought wildly against 
the raging waters, holding her five 
months’ old baby tightly in her. 
arms. But the fierce torrent pulled 
the little one from her grasp, and 
only her husband’s desperate efforts 
preserved her from the fate of her 
children. 

As the old man related the trag- 
edy which brought such misery 
into their lives, his wife drew the 
Sisters’ attention to her right arm, 
hanging limp and withered at her 
side. The hand and forearm were 
badly twisted. That arm, from 
which her baby had been torn so 
ruthlessly, now served her only as 
a useless reminder of the bygone, 
tragic day. 

Again the couple changed their 
residence, and for a time good for- 
tune was their portion; but it proved 
to be of short duration. Mr. 
Schmidt had just been appointed 
foreman over a large section of a 
steel plant, when a sharp piece of 
metal, flying from out a workman’s 
hand, entered his eye and blinded 
him. The eye had to be removed. 

At this point of the narrative, Mr. 
Schmidt deftly removed his glass 
eye and gravely handed it to each 
Sister for inspection. If Sister 
Janet registered any aversion at the 
sight of the inflamed, hollow socket 
bending over her, she gave no sign, 
but calmly handed the glassy hor- 
ror to Sister Alberta who, as she 
afterwards expressed it, nearly 
swooned atop her egg-crate. In the 
days that followed, Sister Janet 
learned that this gruesome diversion 
was a proof of Mr. Schmidt’s dis- 
crimination towards the visitors she 























brought to Camellia Street. Not 
everyone was privileged to behold 
the glass eye. 

When the eye had been replaced 
Mr. Schmidt continued his tale. 
From that fatal day in the steel fac- 
tory ill luck overtook the Schmidts. 
During the ensuing years the Aus- 
trian secured occasional odd jobs, 
but now that he was so aged no one 
wanted to hire him. 

Here, his wife interrupted with 
a wild burst of grief. “My man, he 
is so goot,” she moaned, “but 
always he has the trouble.” 

“Now, now, Mama,” he protested, 
patting her convulsive shoulder, 
“you must not let dese Sisters see 
you cry.” 

Mama wiped her eyes with the 
edge of her petticoat, while Papa 
watched her tenderly. 

“Eighty-four years old is my old 
voman,” he proudly stated. 

“Ja, ja, eighty-four years it is,” 
sobbed Mama, “and now I have no 
vun in de vorid but Papa... and 
you,” she said, grasping Sister 
Janet’s hand in her wrinkled claw. 
Sister Alberta bore her ostracism 
with good grace. 

Once more Mama applied the pet- 
ticoat in lieu of a handkerchief. 
“Papa,” she screamed, “not yet have 
you shown de Sisters my altar.” 

Papa rose quickly. “I take dem 
Mama; you rest here.” But Mama 
had already crawled from her chair. 
Leaning heavily on Sister Janet, she 
led the way into another room, 
dark and ill smelling. Two old- 
fashioned trunks occupied the 
nearest corner; quaint trunks, 
which made the Sisters speculate 
as to their contents, but Mama 
pushed on to the center of the room 
where stood her “altar,” a battered, 
old table covered with statues and 
holy pictures of every description. 
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Interspersing these various objects 
of piety were old jelly glasses, filled 
with a rancid oil that fed some 
flickering wicks. There were at 
least ten of these votive lights, as 
Sister Alberta recounted later to the 
assembled Community. 

Mama may have been Austrian, al- 
though by this time Sister Janet sus- 
spected that she was part Peruvian, 
but she possessed to the utmost that 
love of the Latin races for gaudy, 
religious externals. Mama, who 
hated her Mexican neighbors in a 
very un-Christian manner, outdid 
many of them in her collection of 
statues. Proudly she pointed to an 
image called, “El Nifo Santo,” a 
smiling Christ Child, seated on a lit- 
tle throne, clothed in what reminded 
Sister Janet of the court garments 
worn long ago by small Stuarts. In 
his wide brimmed hat the little 
Christ flaunted a jaunty feather, 
looking for all the world, said Sister 
Alberta, like “bonnie Prince Char- 
lie.” At the little King’s feet Mama 
had placed a hideous monkey’s 
head. Once it had served as a tooth- 
pick receptacle in an old mining 
town restaurant, but the old lady 
thought her Nifio Santo might like 
to play with it during the long hours 
he was forced to remain on his table 
in the darkened room. Mama mut- 
tered a few prayers in Spanish. She 
was proud of her linguistic abilities. 

“I ain’t no Cat’lic,” Papa inter- 
posed, “but even if I go hungry, I 
buy Mama lights for dem statues.” 

Mama was certainly something of 
a tyrant, thought Sister Janet, who 
later discovered that Mr. Schmidt 
estimated a good Catholic by the 
number of statues he possessed. In- 
deed there seemed real superstition 
about the old woman’s love for her 
images; without them she would 
have felt deprived of her religion. 
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To Sister Janet who thoroughly dis- 
liked gaudy images, this attitude 
seemed grave error, but even when 
she knew the old couple better she 
could not remonstrate, feeling that 
after all, the “Nifio Santo” was the 
best judge of people like Mama. 

The Sisters left the aged pair with 
promises to return again. Sister 
Janet secured the interest of a priest 
in Mama’s behalf, from the nearest 
church. He was a young priest, and 
Mama soon became quite fond of 
him. Laughingly she would recount 
again and again how Father Brown 
called her a “flapper.” 

Throughout the year Sister Janet, 
accompanied by sympathetic and 
often curious companions, paid fre- 
quent visits to Camellia Street, 
bringing little gifts of food and 
clothing for the old couple. Mama 
had a special fondness for cheese: 
whenever the Sisters brought it, 
Papa would seize the package, and 
thrusting it beneath his wife’s long 
nose would cry jubilantly, “Die 
cheese Mama! Die cheese!” and 
Mama would cackle appreciatively 
as she sniffed its appetizing odor. 
Mama looked more respectable now. 
The Sisters had tidied her up as 
well as the little shack. 

Christmas came, a cold, dreary, 
rainy Christmas, such as the “un- 
usual” Southern California climate 
can frequently produce. After 
High Mass at the Japanese Mission, 
Sister Janet, once more in the com- 
pany of Sister Alberta sought out 
Camellia Street. Between them they 
carried a huge market basket. A 
dour, and downcast Mr. Schmidt 
met them at the broken gate. 

“Merry Christmas, Mr. Schmidt!” 
gasped Sister Alberta between puffs. 

“Not merry, Sister,” came the 
lugubrious response, “no more nice 
Christmas for me.” 
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“Is Mrs. Schmidt worse?” 
manded Sister Janet. 

“She’s pretty bad,” admitted the 
old man, “but that ain’t the worst of 
it. I lost that last job I told you 
about and,” he rushed on before the 
Sisters could express their sympa- 
thy, “that ain’t all. My tools, the 
only valuable tings I got left, was 
burned in the factory fire last 
night.” 

Silently the trio entered the shack, 
Papa carrying the basket. A fire 
made of wooden boxes collected 
from numerous back yards, burned 
in the old and rusty grate. Now and 
then, a gust of wind rushed down the 
chimney and blew sparks into the 
room, but Mama sitting nearby and 
weeping quietly paid no attention to 
them. When the Sisters entered she 
roused herself, and childishly de- 
manded to see what they had 
brought. After partaking of some 
Christmas goodies, the old folks 
cheered somewhat, and jolly Sister 
Alberta soon had them smiling over 
her funny tales. But Sister Janet 
was worried. Leaving the old lady 
to Sister Alberta she drew Mr. 
Schmidt into the “Altar Room” and 
placed before him what seemed to 
her the best solution of his prob- 
lems. It was impossible for her, she 
explained, to give him and his wife 
the care they needed, belonging as 
she did to a congregation which had 
to struggle continually to meet the 
demands made upon it by the mis- 
sion work among the city’s thou- 
sands of Japanese. Tactfully as she 
could, Sister Janet told the old man 
about the Little Sisters of the Poor 
and their home for the aged. She 
had several friends among the Sis- 
ters, and among the old folks too. 
“If I made arrangements with the 
Sisters,” she queried, “would you 
and Mrs. Schmidt care to go there?” 


de- 

















The man hesitated. “Never 
vunce,” he moaned, “has ve asked 
for charity. Never vunce.” Look- 
ing earnestly at Sister Janet he con- 
tinued, “You Sisters is different. 
You is our friends, and friends like 
to make gifts .. . but charity!” the 
old man covered his face with shak- 
ing hands. 

“You will find that the Little Sis- 
ters are your friends, also,” said Sis- 
ter Janet, méntally begging the Holy 
Spirit to suggest helpful words for 
her task. Mr. Schmidt looked up. 
“Ja,” he assented, “dey is goot Sis- 
ters. I know dere place. Nice and 
clean it is, with lots of pretty 
flowers. For myself I do not mind. 
But,” he hesitated, “dere is Mama. 
Vill she like it?” 

“There is a big church in the 
Home; she would surely like that.” 
An inspiration came to Sister Janet. 
“There are many things you could 
do to help the Sisters, Mr. Schmidt. 
I know they would be glad to have a 
skilled mechanic in the house.” 

The old face opposite her bright- 
ened. “If de vork I can do I vill 
not mind. Repairing I can do, and 
mebbe de furnace I can tend. Dere 
is much life yet in de old man,” he 
declared, drawing himself up 
proudly. Then quickly he lapsed 
into gloom again. “But what of 
Mama?” he demanded. “Vill dey be 
goot to her?” 

Again Sister Janet recounted the 
kindly qualities of the Little Sisters. 
Mama, she explained, would surely 
be happy with many other old ladies 
for company, and with the Sisters 
who would be able to alleviate the 
pains of which she had been com- 
plaining so much of late. Mr. 


Schmidt looked around the miser- 
able shack. It would be good to live 
again in clean surroundings, and 
with flowers too! 


He hoped the Lit- 
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tle Sisters would allow him to work 
in the garden. 

Sister Janet glanced at her watch. 
It was long past the noon hour and 
she had promised to attend the 
Christmas party at the Japanese Or- 
phanage. She decided it would be 
wiser not to say anything to Mrs. 
Schmidt for fear of upsetting her. 
Later her husband could propose 
the plan and then give the Sisters 
his answer. 

Mama became indignant when 
the Sisters took their leave. Hadn’t 
they just come? Once more she re- 
sorted to tears. “No vun ever comes 
to see us on this rancho,” she wailed, 
her mind once more lost in the 
misty past. Sister Janet quieted her 
with a piece of cheese from the 
basket, warned Mr. Schmidt to in- 
form her of his decision as soon as 
possible, then extricated Sister Al- 
berta from her box seat whose top 
had already begun to sink. 

During the middle of the follow- 
ing week Mr. Schmidt appeared at 
the Mission School. He was jubi- 
lant. “Mama, she vill go,” he an- 
nounced, adding happily, “I tell her 
all about de flowers and de church.” 

Sister Janet visited the Old Folks’ 
Home that afternoon. The Little 
Sisters fully lived up to her en- 
comiums of them. Due to the de- 
pression they were overcrowded, but 
they promised to make room some- 
how for the Schmidts. 

Two days later, Sisters Janet and 
Alberta knocked again at the broken 
down door on Camellia Street. A 
kind friend had lent them her car 
and chauffeur, and the maroon 
streamline model, with its shining 
metal trimmings, made the alley 
seem more sordid than ever. 

Again Mr. Schmidt admitted his 
friends and led them into the room 
where Mama sat on an ancient 
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trunk, her face set in what might 
have been a cast of carven stone. 
Papa brushed a threadbare sleeve 
across his eyes. “Ve is already, Sis- 
ters,” he said, “but now Mama she 
say she vill not go.” 

Sister Janet could not give cre- 
dence to his words until she saw the 
steely expression of the blue eyes so 
incongruous in their leathery set- 
ting. 

“De Sisters are here, Mama,” 
pleaded her husband. “Come now; 
be goot. Dey has gone to so much 
trouble.” 

Slowly but decisively the words 
issued from the shriveled mouth. 
“I stay here.” 

“But, Mrs. Schmidt,” protested 
the rather weary Sister Janet, “you 
are going to such a lovely, new home, 
with everything to make you com- 
fortable.” 

“No,” shrieked the old lady, “I 
stay here. If I go dere, dey vill take 
Papa from me.” 

“Of course they won’t,” soothed 
Sister Janet. “You will see him 
every day.” 

“Mebbe,” growled Mrs. Schmidt, 
“but it vont ever be de same. Me 
and my man, ve ain’t been sepa- 
rated night and day for over sixty 
years. For why,” she demanded 
fiercely, “should ve do so now? He 
is my man. Ve live together; ve die 
together.” 

“But de flowers, Mama,” pleaded 
Papa wistfully, “de pretty flowers 
you would so much like?” 

“What goot flowers, vithout each 
other?” 

“But de pain! Mama, de pain you 
get so much at night! De new Sis- 
ters could help you lots.” 

Mama shook her head. “You can 
help my pains like always,” she 
muttered. 

If poor Mr. Schmidt had visioned 
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future nights untroubled by the old 
lady’s groans, for her poor nerves 
caused her more pain daily, he saw 
his hopes disappear. Mama could 
not be moved. 

Sister Janet made one last appeal. 
“Have you forgotten the church, 
Mrs. Schmidt? The beautiful church 
which is right in the Home?” 

“Mine own altar I have,” declared 
Mama, “and de young priest, vill he 
not come as always?” 

To every appeal the old woman 
had but one answer, “I vill not go.” 
Cunningly she noticed from the ex- 
pression of the faces bending over 
her that her refusal had been taken 
as final. Looking from one to the 
other she cried out triumphantly, 
“Better dat ve is vithout a roof over 
our heads as long as ve is together.” 
Then she burst into wild weeping. 

Confronted with this woman 
fighting for complete possession of 
the man she loved, Sister Janet 
knew that further opposition would 
be useless. Already his wife’s tears 
had brought the old man to his 
knees: in all their years of married 
life the sight of Mama weeping was 
something he could not endure. 
Never he protested, as he held her 
withered hands in his gnarled ones, 
would they be separated, come what 
may. They would live together and 
they would die together. 

Dismayed as she was at the turn 
of events Sister Janet felt only pity 
for the grotesque pair before her. 
Here was a marriage such as God 
meant it to be, “until death do us 
part.” Throughout the supposedly 
civilized world, men and women 
grew more unheedful daily of the 
sacred bonds. Nearby in Holly- 
wood, famed beauties could not suc- 
ceed in holding a man’s love as had 
this wrinkled remnant of a woman. 

“It’s a shame,” expostulated Sis- 
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ter Alberta, “after all you have done 
for them.” 

“I cannot blame them,” replied 
her companion, realizing as she 
watched her protégés that love never 
grows old... “many waters cannot 
quench it, neither can the floods 
drown it...” Gnarled and grizzled 
the old man might be, withered and 
wrinkled his wife, but Sister Janet 
knew that in their own eyes, Papa 
and Mama Schmidt were still the 
boy and girl who had pledged their 
troth in the sun-drenched fields of 
old Peru. 


But the old couple had to live, 
whereupon Sister Janet commenced 
anew her quest for aid. Recalling 
a friend of hers in a Social Service 
Sisterhood whose work was dis- 
tinctly local, she secured her inter- 
est in the Schmidts. The depres- 
sion, then at its height, lessened con- 


siderably the new Sister’s resources, 
but she did all in her power for the 


destitute pair. A wheel chair was 
provided for Mama, while Papa re- 
ceived a small pension which en- 
abled him to buy food and medicine. 

The old folks liked the new Sister 
who besides being able to look after 
Mama personally, could also speak 
German. Nevertheless they de- 
manded frequent visits from Sister 
Janet. Mama, who now lived con- 
stantly in the past, regarded the 
missionary Sister as one of her chil- 
dren. Again and again she reiter- 
ated, “You is all I got.” 

Often now they talked of death, 
and of the happy reunion Mama 
would have with her children in 
heaven, yet a cloud continually ob- 
scured the old lady’s vision of 
eternity. Would Papa, although not 
of the household of the faith, be 
there? Papa, who though one with 
his wife in all else could not because 
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of some honest doubt embrace her 
religion? Surely God would not re- 
fuse heaven to anyone who had been 
so good? Thus Mama pleaded, and 
Sister Janet comforted her, believ- 
ing too that God would not with- 
draw heaven from a man who be- 
lieved in Him and had always tried 
to do his duty. 

Depression now enveloped Mr. 
Schmidt. Mama’s pains increased 
steadily, and he felt sure that death 
would soon snatch her from him. 
He had talked to kindly, young Fa- 
ther Brown, offering to pay him on 
the installment plan if he would 
promise to give Mama a “regular” 
Catholic funeral with music, flowers, 
and many, many lights. Assuring 
the old man that his wife would have 
a funeral almost as fine as that ac- 
corded to a bishop, the priest re- 
fused to take any offering, thereby 
winning a stanch admirer. “He’s a 
reg’lar guy, is dat priest,” praised 
Mr. Schmidt whenever mention was 
made of Father Brown. 

“But when Mama goes?” queried 
Papa one day to Sister Janet, “vat 
den vill happen? Vithout her I can- 
not live. I’m not Cat’lic. Mebbe,” 
he ventured, “a gun would finish me 
quick, den no more care or trouble.” 

That a gun would “finish” him 
Sister Janet had no doubt, and she 
told him so very forcibly. Would 
he, who until now had been so brave 
wish to die a coward’s death? What 
would Mama think? 

“God has been very good to you,” 
declared the worried Sister. “You 
have had much sorrow and suffering 
in your life, but you have also had 
love,—a fine, noble, enduring love, 
which has kept you and Mrs. 
Schmidt together despite misery and 
poverty throughout the years.” 

“Ja,” murmured Papa, shame- 
facedly, “like vat de priest make me 
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say after him ven I marry Mama, ... 
something about bein’ good to her 
ven everyting vent wrong.” 

Sister Janet searched her brief- 
case for the old missal she always 
carried about with her. Opening to 
the marriage service she proffered 
it to the man now looking down the 
years. “Here is what you repeated 
after the priest.” Slowly she read 
the binding words, “. . . for better, 
for worse ... for richer, for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, till death 
do us part... .” 

“And death,” added Sister as she 
replaced her missal, “only parts you 
in this world—not in heaven.” 
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Papa and Mama Schmidt still live 
together in their shack on Camellia 
Street. A kindly doctor who visits 
them occasionally says that Mama’s 
time on earth is very short. But, no 
longer does Papa despair at the ver- 
dict. Father Brown, to whom the 
old man constantly refers as a 
“reg’lar guy,” has told him the truth 
about Mama’s religion, and in the 
near future Papa expects to receive 
the waters of Baptism and to come 
into his heritage. No fear of separa- 
tion assails him now, for soon it will 
be said of himself and Mama that, 
“even in death they were not di- 
vided.” 


THE OLD KENT ROAD 
By Leo Row .anps, O.S.F.C. 


HE weary tavern yawns, so to confess 

The dissipation of the night before 
And lack of interest in the crowds that pour 
Along the street; and therefore none would guess 
That, deep beneath its morning consciousness, 
Lie buried holy memories a score 
Of how, where recent ale-slops foul its floor, 
The soil received a martyr’s selflessness! 
Small room for thoughts like this amidst the din 
Of traffic: few seem able to afford 
The time to gather heavenly treasures in 
When hunger drives, or Mammon is abroad. 
But lo! through haunts of care and ways of sin 
Moves some one with the Body of the Lord! 


The Shard Arms, Old Kent Road, is the site 
of the martyrdom of Blessed John Pybush. 











PRESENT STATUS OF RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By JosEPH F. THORNING 


HIS is an important subject. We 

cannot refuse to take part in the 
social struggle of our times any 
more than a frightened passenger 
on an ocean liner can escape ship- 
wreck by locking himself in his 
cabin. A scant seventy-five years 
ago, the First International counted 
fifteen members with total resources 
of three English pounds ($15.00); 
to-day the Third International 
dominates a nation of 170,000,000 
people, covering one-sixth of the 
habitable globe. This phenomenal 
growth in a relatively short period 
has the earmarks of a religious 
manifestation rather than that of a 
political or economic philosophy. 


What is the Soviet religion, if 
any? What are the dynamics of the 
Soviet creed? What is the Soviet 
ethic or norm of human conduct? 
What is its motivation? The an- 
swer is: Social Efficiency. What- 
ever promotes the advantage of the 
Soviet Union is good; whatever fails 
to attain that end is evil. Conse- 
quently, there are no longer provo- 
cations to or justifications of social 
promiscuity, abortion, drunkenness, 
divorce, etc. These practices have 
been found to produce awkward 
workmen, lazy farmers, careless en- 
gineers. When private vice injures 
the machinery of production or the 
apparatus of government, private 
vice must go. As a result, there is 
not much Communism in Russia, 
little Socialism, a certain amount of 
State Socialism, but a very definite 
philosophy of State Materialism. In 


practice, this means the apotheosis 
of Lenin; the glorification of Stalin; 
the substitution of pictures and 
statues of these two leaders for the 
old religious ikons and images. 

It is only natural to inquire what 
place the ideal of religious liberty 
has in such an environment. Is 
there recognition of the right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates 
of conscience? Some American 
liberals have proclaimed their faith 
in the Soviet professions of tolera- 
tion for all denominations. George 
Soule, for example, associate editor 
of the New Republic, in his new 
book, The Future of Liberty, writes 
as follows: 


“When a Russian Bolshevik 
speaks of Church oppression, or of 
religion as an opiate of the people, 
he is not thinking of a Congrega- 
tional or a Methodist minister. Even 
in the Soviet union, now that the 
Church has been disestablished, re- 
ligious worship is permitted to all 
who desire it; the only restrictions 
are that the congregations must pay 
the expenses of the churches and 
the education of the young must be 
free.” 


Analyze this statement in the 
light of the religious freedom clause 
of the new Soviet Constitution. 
Article 124 is couched in the follow- 
ing language: “To ensure to citi- 
zens freedom of conscience the 
Church in the U.S.S.R. is separated 
from the state and the school from 
the Church. Freedom to perform 
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religious rites and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda is recognized 
for all citizens.” 

On the face of it, this text may ap- 
pear to offer no obstacles to religious 
schools or religious propaganda. In 
practice, it means that every school 
is public, completely dominated by 
the Soviet Commissar of Education. 
There is no record of a single private 
school in Russia, much less a pri- 
vate school where religious teaching 
is permitted. 

Technically, there is no prohibi- 
tion of sermons in the churches. A 
few hardy souls are found to preach 
to people eager for the word of God. 
But such an apostle is subject to 
continual surveillance. As soon as 
he appears to be gaining power in a 
certain community he is accused of 
interfering in “politics.” Since he 
has no status in the social and eco- 
nomic set-up of the Soviet Union, 
he can be easily silenced or driven 
from village to village by cutting off 
the wages or food supplies of those 
friends who harbor him. The result 
is that gatherings for a religious 
purpose are conducted often enough 
in the heart of a forest or at an hour 
when the vigilance of the Soviet 
bureaucracy may be circumvented. 
Under such circumstances, preach- 
ing is at best haphazard, scattered 
and limited in its appeal. Anti-re- 
ligious propaganda, however, is ex- 
plicitly permitted, if not encouraged. 
On the other hand, blasphemy and 
atheistic teaching of every descrip- 
tion enjoy the sanction of the Con- 
stitution, the fundamental law of 
the land. 

If there is anything of the very es- 
sence of religion, it is the right to 
make new disciples. For one who 
has heard the “tidings of great joy” 
it is imperative that he share his 
blessing and grace with others. The 
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true believer is always an apostle. 
Truth and salvation are gifts that 
he wishes to put at the disposal of 
all men. “Go ye therefore teach 
the Gospel to every creature” re- 
sponds to an elemental need of 
man’s nature. Those who hear the 
truth may not always heed it, but 
that does not lessen the obligation 
on the Christian to give testimony 
to his faith, Religious rites would 
soon become hollow and meaning- 
less were no one to explain their 
symbolism of sacrifice. Under cir- 
cumstances of the kind visualized in 
the Soviet Constitution, the most 
sacred of mysteries would be noth- 
ing more than a futile and irrelevant 
pantomime. Was it not the Apostle 
of the Gentiles who said “Fides ex 
auditu” (faith comes from hearing), 
adding, “How shall they learn unless 
they have a teacher?” 


So much for the theory; what are 
the facts? Are all religions tolerated 
in Soviet Russia? Are the ministers 
of God on the same footing as other 
members of the Soviet Union? 
What does experience teach on this 
score? 

Since 1917, 100,000 monasteries 
have been destroyed. How many 
monks, nuns, priests and prelates 
of the Russian Orthodox Church 
perished from 1917 to 1937 we do 
not know. We are obliged to add 
that all too many members of this 
erstwhile all-powerful clerical caste 
were either “court bishops” or “cas- 
socked civil servants” of the Czar. 
As reactionaries they lived; as re- 
actionaries they were herded to Si- 
beria or to prison or to death. Their 
responsibility is great, for by their 
complacency, their silence in the 
presence of social injustice, their 
support of a decayed aristocracy 
and a dying Empire, they furnished 























the enemies of religion with a pre- 
text for their atheism. 

The apathy and sloth of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox clergy under the 
Czars, however, cannot justify a 
repetition of tyranny under Joseph 
Stalin. Nor do the Romanovs and 
the Rasputins bear the responsi- 
bility for the new refinements of 
cruelty that have been meted out to 
individuals of independent religious 
or political faiths in this year of 
grace. Recently, one of the victims 
of Soviet persecution wrote from his 
place of confinement in the lead 
mines of the Altai Mountains: “I 
have to work in water up to my 
waist. I’ve lost all my teeth with 
scurvy....Helpme! Men are dying 
like flies around me. . . . Sick, worn- 
out, and with no winter clothing, 
they are sent North.” Torture is ap- 
plied by the sudden alternation of 
extremes of heat and cold. This is 
the expert technique by which “con- 
fessions” are extorted from those 
marked out for doom. Or near and 
dear relatives are subjected to shame 
and pain before the eyes of the help- 
less victim. 

Of course, priests are theoretically 
free to come and go as they please, 
to celebrate religious mysteries or to 
offer prayers in the desolate, looted 
sanctuaries. 

In practice, however, this liberty 
is subject to considerable limitation. 
An apt description of the actual situ- 
ation is furnished by Miss Helen 
Iswolksy in Soviet Man—Now: 
“Moreover, the clergy are still 
looked on generally as pariahs by 
the other citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
They are taxed out of existence, sub- 
jected to continual annoyance, and 
frequently deprived of their domicile 
and a residential permit. The popu- 
lation is warned against priests and 
religious, who are suspected en bloc 
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of being anti-revolutionary, and it 
requires very great courage and self- 
abnegation to give asylum to priests 
who have been proscribed and 


hunted out of their parishes. They 
may console themselves with the 
thought that, like the Son of Man, 
they have not where to lay their 
head.” 

It is very difficult to give an ac- 
curate estimate of the number of 
priests and religious whose names 
are on the prison registers or who 
are still in a prison or concentration 
camp, as the servants of the Church 
are never persecuted as such by the 
Soviet authorities. They take care 
not to charge them with being mem- 
bers of this or that denomination, 
but prosecute them for having con- 
travened one of the articles of the 
penal code concerning counter-revo- 
lutionary action, espionage, sabo- 
tage, or “the exploitation of the re- 
ligious prejudices” of the people. 

Other figures are illuminating: 
7,000,000 Russians (more than twice 
the number exiled under 100 years 
of the Romanovs) have been sent 
to prison, concentration camps, or 
Siberia under less than 20 years of 
the Communist régime; 500,000 
are in jail; 2,500,000 languish in 
camps; while 4,000,000 drag out a 
bitter exile in Siberia or in the Arctic 
Circle. Itis a safe estimate that one- 
half of this total owe their fate in 
whole or part to the attempted 
maintenance of religious convic- 
tions. 

As a result, a new type of ascetic 
and missionary is emerging in Rus- 
sia. The importance of clerical celi- 
bacy is being recognized by priests 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
They see that the responsibility for 
a wife and family cannot be as- 
sumed by a follower of Christ whose 
food rations, apartment or liberty 











may be at any moment forfeited on 
the word of a single informer. The 
memory of the Golden Legend is be- 
ing renewed: “Christ is passing 
through Russia in the semblance of 
a slave.” 

Nevertheless the Protestant sects 
are active. The Baptists have 
striven for conversions in the last 
twenty years. Sherwood Eddy, 
former Y. M. C. A. organizer, claimed 
that there were 2,000,000 Protest- 
ants in the population in 1932. 
Knowledge and love of the Gospels 
are still widespread. 


What has happened to the Cath- 
olic hierarchy and faithful? In 1917 
there were 2,000,000 Catholics, 
seven bishops and an archbishop. 
The last bishop died in exile less 
than two years ago. The flock has 
been scattered and decimated. Of 
the 175 priests not one remains. For 
some years, it was known that a few 
survived in prison or exile. At rare 
intervals they communicated by let- 
ter with friends in the outside world. 
The last letter arrived about two 
years ago. Is it the silence of death? 
Be it observed that some of these 
heroic souls were offered the oppor- 
tunity of exchange for Soviet offi- 
cials or agents held in custody in the 
Baltic states. Not one was willing 
to accept freedom at the price of 
exile. They freely elected martyr- 
dom in their native land! 

What about the Jews, who were 
once all-powerful in the Soviet coun- 
cils? With Lenin, himself an 
Aryan, were associated Red October 
leaders like Trotsky, Zinoviev and 
Kameneff (Louis Bronstein, Apfel- 
baum, and Rosenfeld). For twenty 
years Karl Radek (Samuel Sobel- 
sohn) was the “Walter Lippmann 
of the Kremlin,” the ablest foreign 
correspondent and chief editor of 
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Izvestia. These Jews have all been 
“liquidated.” 

Two Jews alone maintain a privi- 
leged status: Maxim Litvinoff (Fin- 
kelstein) and Lazar Kaganovitch. 
The latter’s sister is the openly ac- 
knowledged mistress of Stalin. In- 
cidentally, Kaganovitch, and not 
Litvinoff, is a member of the steer- 
ing-committee, known as the Polit- 
buro. Perhaps it would be correct 
to state that these two have been “co- 
ordinated.” 

Obviously, Protestants, Catholics, 
members of the Orthodox Russian 
Church as well as the Jews are very 
much on the defensive in Russia. 
In view of this condition, it is inter- 
esting to learn what the Soviets are 
doing in order to promote their own 
philosophy of life. Atheism is inte- 
gral to the system of state material- 
ism. Its priests and ministers are 
organized in a compact, fighting 
force under the title of the “League 
of the Militant Godless.” Moscow 
official newspapers lament that 
membership in this organization has 
dropped from 5,000,000 in 1933, to 
2,000,000 in 1937. Unfortunately, 
this decrease in numbers only gives 
eloquent testimony to the efficiency 
with which the League accomplished 
its object. Emphasis is now di- 
rected upon kindred organizations 
in the outside world. The latest 
Soviet decree requires that all mem- 
bers of the foreign service, including 
diplomatic officers, take out mem- 
bership in the Godless group. 
Maxim Litvinoff, for example, takes 
pride in his membership in the athe- 
istic league. His wife (an English 
woman, Ivy Lee) and his children 
are enrolled in the organization. 
The Foreign Commissar himself has 
contributed 400 roubles to help the 
“cause.” It is claimed that Litvinoff 
is promoting a world-wide “Anti-re- 

















ligious Pact,” to which Mexico and 
Spain have already given their al- 
legiance. 

The most recent figures on this 
subject (November 23, 1936), are 
expressive. 

Number of those in Russia who 
still believe in God: 48 per cent of 
the elderly peasant women and 14 
per cent of their men; 26 per cent 
of the middle-aged women and 3 
per cent of their men; 12 per cent 
of the young women and 1 per cent 
of their men. 

The people in the U. S. A. as well 
as those in the whole world are 
shocked by the report of the deaths 
of 500 children in a high school ex- 
plosion in Texas,—but both the 
U. S. A. and the world at large be- 
hold a far more serious, more tragic 
and heart-rending tragedy in Soviet 
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Russia in that millions of youthful 
souls are destroyed by systematic 
atheistic teaching. 

From these facts, it must be clear 
that there will be no compromise 
within or outside of the Soviet 
Union on the ground of religion. 
Atheism is pivotal in the Soviet 
policy. It may compromise on 
phases of capitalistic practice such 
as profits, wage differentials and 
bonuses for expert workers; it may 
allow deviations in methods of col- 
lective farming; it may find it ex- 
pedient to soft-pedal the activities of 
the Third International in England 
and the Far East; but in the sphere 
of conscience there will be neither 
reconciliation nor adjustment. 
Communism will cease to be Com- 
munism before it gives up or even 
diminishes its attack on God. 

















| is a good many years now since 
I was a small boy, but some things 
a man does not ever forget. I have 
not forgotten how, very early in the 
morning—before sun-up sometimes 
—I used to dress and slip out of the 
house and wander around our small 
suburban grounds. There was a 
clump of spruce and cedar trees, and 
I remember how I used to go and 
stand among them in those dim 
hours of early dawn, breathless with 
the hush that lay on the world and 
with the pitchy pungence that was 
in my nostrils and with the feel of 
the cool morning air against my 
skin. I was, it seemed to me, alone 
in a secret and exquisite world 
which was known to no one else. 
All the rest of humanity slept and 
snored in its bed, and did not know 
how the grass felt with the night- 
coolness still in it, and did not know 
the look of maple leaves with the 
dew still on them. Very quietly, on 
tiptoe, I would walk. There was 
the song-sparrow’s nest in the bar- 
berry hedge to be visited in that 
secret hour, and the liquid dawn- 
song of the thrushes to be heard, 
and I was filled with a happiness 
almost too great to be endured. 
Why, I wondered, did no one else 
feel as I did? Why was it so mani- 
festly impossible to tell any of my 
friends about these early morning 
excursions of mine? I did try to, 
tentatively, once or twice, and I 
could tell that they thought me a 
very odd fish indeed, and my morn- 
ing “moonings” quite a joke. Some- 
times I wished desperately that there 





A GREEN PLACE 


By ALAN 





DEVOE 


might be some other people in the 
world who could share or under- 
stand my ecstasy in such simple 
things as dawns and leaves and 
birds, and who could feel—even a 


little—of what was 
lodged in my heart. 

Along the eastern boundary of 
our yard there ran a row of hem- 
lock trees, so closely planted as to 
form a thick and towering hedge. 
And, on the other side of that hedge, 
lay a domain of pure enchantment. 
It was a vast estate, as suburban es- 
tates go, with a huge dark house in 
the middle of it, and in the grounds 
were numbers of enormous trees. 
The grass was unmowed and grew 
as high as my shoulder. The place 
was tenantless, and had been for 
many years. And to me, and to all 
other boys, it was forbidden terri- 
tory, where we must on no account 
set foot. It was said, I think, to be 
haunted. 

Often and often, in those solitary 
hours of early morning, I would 
squirm and wriggle my way through 
the thickly growing hedge of hem- 
locks and make my way into that 
prohibited territory. It was always 
hushed there, and cool and dim un- 
derneath the great trees, and the 
thick leaf-mold—so long undis- 
turbed by any footfall—gave off a 
scent that seemed to me then (yes, 
and does to me still) the most stir- 
ring in the world. I would stand 


inalienably 


motionless, breathing the smell of 
the earth; and presently I would 
hear a wood thrush sing. The cool 
notes of the song, “like water bub- 
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bling from a silver jar,” seemed to 
flood the whole quiet scene, and to 
mingle and fuse somehow with the 
smell of the earth and the taste of 
the air, and I felt deep inside me in- 
timations to which I could not give 
aname. I knew no more than that 
this was somehow, for me, a holy 
place. 

Perhaps I was told the news, when 
the old estate was finally sold, but I 
do not recollect that I was. At any 
rate I know there came a time when, 
for a week or two, automobiles kept 
driving up to that old dark house, 
and I remember wondering dismally 
whether perhaps the new owners 
would cut down some of the great 
old trees and whether the wood 
thrush—his secret solitary place in- 
vaded—would now not be heard any 
more at daybreak. And then one 
morning, hardly later than dawn, I 
crept and wriggled through the hem- 
lock hedge . . . and saw the new 
owners. 

I remember standing stock still, 
spellbound, at the realization that 
there were actually other people 
abroad in this cool still hour of the 
day, which for so long a time had 
been my special hour of unshared 
ecstasy. I remember marveling, 
too, at what manner of people these 
were. I was no more than a small 
boy—and a Protestant one—and I 
did not know that these were nuns. 
I knew only that they were grave 
and quiet, and that as they walked 
in double file down the flagged walk 
under the trees they moved slowly 
and with a kind of gentieness, as 
though with care not to disturb the 
subtle loveliness of the time and 
place. From my hiding place, in the 
cover of the hemlock hedge, I 
watched their faces and saw there— 
in that peace and that reverence— 
an expression of the queer deep feel- 
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ings which so long had been a tu- 
mult in my own heart. And at once 
I knew (so wise are children in their 
intuition) that here were people who 
felt all that I felt, and whose yearn- 
ings somehow matched my own, and 
who shared with me a kind of con- 
suming ecstasy in such simple mira- 
cles as the smell of the earth and 
wind-rustling of leaves and the look 
of the dawn light in the sky. I did 
not know that they were on their 
way to early Mass, but I did know— 
and certainly—that they were far- 
ing abroad in that strange admix- 
ture of humility and exultation 
which was my own. 

For several years I watched, at 
daybreak in my secret fashion, and 
I never told another soul about these 
gentle black-garbed people that I 
saw. I knew, of course, that they 
were real people, but sometimes it 
seemed, too,—so unworldly was 
their habit, and with such simple 
grave enchantment did they walk— 
that they might also be phantasmal 
beings wrought out of the longings 
of my own heart and mind, and like 
to vanish ata touch. Once I remem- 
ber seeing them discover a blue- 
jay’s nest in a flowering lilac, and 
I remember how—unlike the hurry- 
ing and preoccupied grown-ups of 
the everyday world I knew—they all 
clustered to look at it with unaf- 
fected delight, and appeared to ex- 
tract radiant happiness from this 
small and simple miracle of a bird’s 
nest. I never ventured to speak to 
one of these dark-dressed daybreak 
wayfarers (being afraid, I think, 
that somehow the magic might be 
broken), and I am certain that never 
did the Sisters know that for several 
years there lurked each morning in 
the hemlock hedge, or behind one of 
the great oaks, a silent staring boy, 
who did not comprehend them in the 
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least (in any formal sense), but 
whose heart perhaps was not far 
alien to their own. 

(Well, it is all a long time ago now. 
But just the other day, as I was 
hurtling under Manhattan in a sub- 
way train, the passage of the years 
was momentarily erased. For oppo- 
site me in the lurching car a nun 
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was riding. A little girl held fast 
to her hand. And suddenly for me 
the roar and rattle were silent, the 
city grime and smell were gone. It 
was become a green place, and it 
gave off the thin clean pungence of 
the earth. Quite clearly, in the in- 
stant’s stillness, I could hear a wood 
thrush sing. 





THE BIRDS 


By KENTON 


ASTWARD, the sun 


KILMER 


Warms with his first strong rays 

The limitless Atlantic, while the dun 

Hills take a brighter color with the lifting haze. 
The heavens, blushing with rosy light, 

Start the gull on his seaward flight. 


Far out to sea— 


Far as the eye can strain, 


To southward where the whitecaps dance in glee 
Whiter than they he soars above the glittering main. 
The gull’s breast dips to the ocean’s breast, 

White to white on the bright wave’s crest. 


And here beneath our feet 


Where the long surges beat 

Against the rocks and foam along the sand, 
Sandpipers race a wave to shore, 

Turn with it, and race back once more— 
Never in water, never on dry land. 
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II 


North lies the marsh 

Salt with the ocean’s tides, 

But on that path walk not with footstep harsh— 
Nothing there is to see or hear if each bird hides. 
Where dead trees list to the water’s edge 
Sunlight filters through briar and sedge. 


What is that sound 

Echoing everywhere, 

Across the water to the solid ground— 

That loud and rhythmic clack that shatters all the air? 
A flicker drums on his hollow log, 

Steady beat from the steaming bog. 


Above us sailing slow 

See the great heron go, 

A landscape figure from the Japanese— 
A heron, graceful on the wing, 

But graceless should he walk or sing, 
Losing his beauty, losing all his ease. 


Ill 


Climb up the slope 

Westward, and from the crest 

Look out across the lower hills with hope 

That you may be in time to see how, in the west 
The sunshine touches, and tints, and fills 
Wide, cleared valleys beyond the hills. 


Like a strange beast 

Of the Apocalypse, 

Or ancient harpy waiting for her feast, 
Ominous wings that quiver only at the tips, 
A buzzard circles and sails slow, slow; 
High, but watching the earth below. 


These unproductive fields 

Sadly the farmer yields, 

A refuge for the grain-destroying game. 
Thunder and lightning strike you dumb 
When sudden on a grouse you come— 
Thunder of wings and swiftness as of flame. 











IV 


Choke-cherries ripe 

Spangle the tree with red, 

And thence here comes a soft and plaintive pipe 
Where a rude catbird lifts in melody his head, 
The envious spite of his false, sweet throat 
Bursting forth in the final note. 


From the bright grove, 

Yellow in morning sun, 

What are those jeweled, bee-like birds that move 

Fast and then slow? Among the locust trees there’s one. 
A humming bird from a blossom starts, 

Hovers, seeing another, and darts. 


Across the broad expanse, 

Wind-blown, tall grasses dance, 

And little willows line the hidden stream. 

Wearing his oriental gown 

Of crimson, gold, and velvet brown, 

Bright eyes red-rimmed, a pheasant steps from dream. 


Vv 


Long after noon 

Still in the drowsy heat 

A cricket shrills his loud, incessant tune. 
Calmly oblivious of its ringing, jangling beat 
A wren chats affably with her friend, 
Loudly quarreling at the end. 


Day speeds apace. 

Under the roadside hedge 

Here let us wait and rest a little space, 

While from the hawthorn near the quarry’s rocky ledge 
An oriole in his martial dress, 

Peaceful, warbles his happiness. 


So calm this summer day, 
Dreaming the hours away 
And hearing how with many-varied chime, 
Perched high, and balanced by his wings, 
A gay song sparrow sweetly sings, 

Telling of youth and joy and summertime. 














VI 
Hear how a quail 

Calls to his distant mate; 
So sweet a summons surely must prevail. 

Hear too, and see, aloft upon a wind-swung gate, 
A goldfinch, caroling high and clear, 

Gold to look at and gold to hear. 


Low lies the sun, 

Far down the western sky; 

And as the light grows softer, one by one, 
Sleepy, the birds of daylight softly homeward fly. 
The swallows swoop till they skim the grass; 
Flicking wings at the turn, they pass. 


The sun sinks out of sight, 

Leaving the world to night, 

To sleep and calm forgetfulness of fears. 
Perfuming evening air with musk 

A thrush brings magic to the dusk. 

Dim in the sky, the earliest star appears. 


VII 


Birds of the dark 
Come from their hidden homes. 
Against the pale sky you may quickly mark 


Where on his quest for prey a murderous barn owl roams. 


A night hawk poises and flutters high, 
Screaming, black, on the twilit sky. 


Beauty is here, 

Tragic and cruel pain: 

The beauty of the warrior’s flashing spear ; 
Crashing into a small, unarmed opponent’s brain. 
A whippoorwill in the deepening night 

Chills the shivering soul with fright. 


The stars shine full and fair 
Through hushed and waiting air 
Upon the silent, sleeping land below. 
Daylight is over, night has come, 
The throats that hymned the day are dumb. 
Over the earth the tides of silence flow. 
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THE MAN WHO MIGHT HAVE SAVED EUROPE 


By Georce N. SHUSTER 


HE coming of Dr. Heinrich 

Bruening to this country as a 
Harvard professor seems to me a 
good occasion for writing something 
about this unusually able and still 
widely misunderstood man. He 
was the last chancellor of the ill- 
fated German republic, for the two 
men who followed him in that office 
prior to the appointment of Hitler 
made no pretense of governing ac- 
cording to the principles of political 
democracy. He was also unques- 
tionably the ablest Catholic states- 
man of his time; and it is not yet 
sufficiently understood that his 
downfall marked the end of an old 
and most remarkable tradition. I 
shall try to give some impression of 
what these statements mean, though 
the aim is primarily to describe the 
man himself. 

Bruening is a Westphalian of the 
finest vintage. Too many people 
suppose that all the German virtues 
flourish luxuriantly in the southern 
districts, and that every vice is 
northern and “Prussian.” This 
theory ignores the great vitality of 
Flemish culture, which left its mark 
far beyond the boundaries of pres- 
ent-day Holland and Belgium. It 
was productive of 4 Kempis as well 
as of Memling, and the explorer of 
such things can trace its influence 
through northern Germany. There 
are no stancher Catholics than those 
of Miinster, who combine a gift for 
meditation with a rare stubbornness 
where practical life is concerned, 
even if their all-pervading serious- 
ness may be less attractive outward- 


ly than the jovial expansiveness of 
Bavaria. 

Round about the boy reared in a 
cramped old house there were me- 
mentos of priests, poets and princes 
who during the early decades of the 
nineteenth century had begun a 
renaissance of Christian culture. 
They frequented a kind of salon pre- 
sided over by that extraordinary 
woman, the Princess Gallitzin, who 
deserves a good biography if ever a 
lady did. One admires the intel- 
lectual power radiated by this group, 
which Goethe could not resist visit- 
ing although the members stood for 
practically everything he did not 
represent. Bruening still loves 
nothing better than talk about these 
people, so that it is easy to guess 
what a fascination they once held 
for him in times when his chief am- 
bition may well have been to become 
a scholar and, perhaps, a poet. 

That ambition needs to be taken 
seriously. If one reads only the 
pieces he wrote after entering politi- 
cal life, one gets the impression that 
the man lived on facts and figures. 
His special concern during many 
years after the War was taxation, 
and the person who would attempt 
to treat that subject in verse would 
be a strangely venturesome mortal, 
indeed. No doubt such essays—of 
which there are quite a few—gave 
rise to the legend that he is sin- 
gularly austere and uncommunica- 
tive. A kind of Gandhi, in short! 
One hears that said by persons who 
ought to know better. Almost the 
direct opposite is true. Few people 











have ever treasured the art of con- 
versation more dearly than he, or 
have had a deeper reverence for the 
bottle of wine which can set good 
talk in motion. As a young man he 
made a verse translation of a Racine 
play; and little volumes of Goethe 
and Schiller still go everywhere 
with him. It was Pater’s Marius— 
that strikingly Flemish book (a 
point too infrequently emphasized) 
—which effectively introduced him 
to English literature. 

Like all his kind, he has a passion 
for nature, and I suppose it would 
be difficult tc find anybody more 
capable of enisying a New England 
autumn landscape. He can still de- 
scribe almost every snow-clad 
mountain in the Silesian district 
where his career as a party man be- 
gan; and his student life in beau- 
tiful old Strasbourg left him a kind 
of walking guide to the charms of 
that city and region. What seems 
to impress him most is colorful sim- 
plicity—a beauty neither gaudy, 
colossal nor spare, but able to boast 
of the charms of spring and au- 
tumn. Possibly the explanation of 
this choice may be a _ sensitive 
nervous temperament, very much 
under control but still always pres- 
ent. 

The mother who watched this 
son, then a fledgling university stu- 
dent and none too strong, march off 
to war must have wondered how 
many weeks he would last. Yet 
through sheer will-power he became 
as successful a company officer as 
ever wore a uniform. His was a se- 
lected machine-gun unit, charged 
with difficult and dangerous mis- 
sions. An officer had to visit each 
position held by his troops every 
day, regardless of obstacles; and it 
is still hard for me to imagine how 

aman of Bruening’s physique man- 
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aged to creep under fire from shell- 
hole to shell-hole, winning the affec- 
tion of his troops to such an extent 
that years afterward some of them 
risked their lives for his sake. In 
due course he lived through a num- 
ber of most unusual experiences and 
learned to know what it means to 
feel iron in one’s soul. Those of us 
who came out of the War with rather 
less self-discipline than we had 
when we entered can only listen and 
shake our heads. 

One day the fighting was done, 
and the German soldier went home 
to a land torn by revolution and un- 
dermined by harrowing sacrifice. 
There was never enough to eat. 
Houses were so scarce that many 
slept in the city streets. Rioting 
and fighting scared the burgher 
quite out of his wits. Neverthe- 
less a government was somehow es- 
tablished. The Catholic voters 
manifested a really astonishing 
solidarity, and were soon taking up 
anew the task of defending both 
Church and state. A definitely re- 
formist mood was abroad. Many 
supposed that the millennium was 
within reach, that war had been rele- 
gated to the limbo of outmoded in- 
stitutions, and that “democracy” 
would give everyone what he 
wanted. But there were others who 
bitterly resented the popular unwill- 
ingness to rally round the old Im- 
perial throne. To them a workers’ 
government seemed an ignominious 
thing. They never abandoned their 
hostility to it, and the day was 
bound to come when they would 
seek to be avenged. 

Bruening made his entry on that 
turbulent stage quite modestly. Dr. 
Sonnenschein, a priest who brimmed 
over with vitality and enthusiasm, 
was in Berlin, turning social welfare 
into a mighty religious crusade. He 
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gathered thousands of despairing 
souls under his wing, finding food, 
clothing and jobs for them. The 
gospel of Christian charity he 
preached in a style like that of a 
telegram, but with boundless zest 
and vigor. Dr. Sonnenschein was in 
all truth a one-man revolution, and 
he certainly made Catholicism—so- 
cial Catholicism—the most widely 
publicized thing in Berlin. But he 
was no more orderly than other 
revolutions are; and Bruening was 
invited to serve as a kind of secre- 
tary, whose task it was to unravel 
the hopeless tangle of the busy 
priest’s interests and concerns. 
Never were two men less alike. The 
one had an instinct for mass 
psychology but little grasp of 
tactics; the other loathed nothing so 
much as a harangue and had a 
native awareness of realities. Yet 
they remained friends long after 
Bruening undertook a still more 
difficult job. 

The Christian Trade Unions were 
organizations of non-Marxist work- 
ing men. Each component group 
was recruited on a _ confessional 
basis, but some groups were Catholic 
and others Protestant. Therefore 
it was possible inside the “C. G.”— 
the German abbreviation for the or- 
ganization—to foster liaisons be- 
tween important non-Marxist politi- 
cal parties. One simply got Cath- 
olic and Protestant labor leaders to- 
gether and suggested that they pro- 
mote codperation in the Reichstag 
and the state assemblies. This 
possibility dawned on Bruening as 
he became secretary to Adam 
Stegerwald, member of the Cabinet 
and perhaps the man most responsi- 
ble for the form which the “C. G.” 
ultimately took. Characteristically 
he refused to accept a salary from 
the unions, feeling as he did that it 
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was far more important to be able 
to threaten to resign whenever a 
mistake could not be avoided in any 
other way. 

It must be remembered that Cath- 
olics, for their part, were heritors of 
a great tradition and at the same 
time a minority. Under the leader- 
ship of strong men like Windhorst 
they had learned how to get along 
with one another. Some of them 
had always been men of wealth or 
family; others were simple, poverty- 
stricken laborers. Getting together 
for the defense of ideological princi- 
ples was manifestly impossible un- 
less all were willing to make conces- 
sions, and during more than seventy 
years the majority had found that 
out. This experience gave German 
Catholicism a unique air of “reason- 
ableness.” There was stanch loy- 
alty to the Faith (for example, Mod- 
ernism hardly affected the Church 
in Germany at all), but there was 
little of the usual tendency to dog- 
matize rabidly about matters of 
purely relativist importance. I 
think the Center Party was in many 
respects the best democracy that 
ever existed. Yet on the other hand 
Catholics were suffering from self- 
consciousness about being a mi- 
nority. During whole generations, 
it had been next to impossible for 
them to get positions of leadership 
in education or the civil service. 
Lutheranism had been the state re- 
ligion in Prussia,‘and also the open 
sesame to civic and cultural influ- 
ence. Accordingly many Catholics 
lacked the knowledge of how to co- 
operate with other groups under the 
changed conditions of the Weimar 
Republic. They continued to pre- 
fer a minor advantage for them- 
selves to the pursuit of a high com- 
munal goal. This was certainly not 
their fault, but it hampered prog- 














ress. In the years after 1918, the 
Center Party sometimes had repre- 
sentatives in the government who 
believed that their most important 
duty was to get a subsidy for some 
favorite religious enterprise—a con- 
viction worthy in itself but bound 
in the long run to cause resentment 
and trouble. 

Bruening was one of the first to 
realize all this. He built bridges to 
other groups, out of the conviction 
that if democracy succeeded in 
achieving a measure of solidarity it 
would last and, with it, the ad- 
vantage which had been gained at 
Weimar for the Catholic cause. I 
shall make a long story short by re- 
ferring to some of his characteristic 
declarations. He told young Party 
idealists that unless they were will- 
ing to study humdrum budget prob- 
lems meticulously they were bound 
in conscience to stay out of official 
positions. Why? Because the 
destiny of Germany depended upon 
what happened to that budget. As 
soon as the financial stability of the 
nation was undermined, radical 
revolution was bound to follow and 
with it an attack upon Christian in- 
stitutions. He said also—and said 
very early—that the famous Article 
48 of the Constitution, which con- 
ferred broad emergency powers 
upon the president, was the nerve 
center of the new German govern- 
mental system. Why? Because 
these powers would make it possible 
to save the Republic during times 
when the conflicting interests of 
various groups would endanger the 
national peace. 

It is difficult to believe that a poli- 
tician ever worked harder for such 
slight rewards as Bruening did in 
those years. His monographs, writ- 
ten with infinite care, testify to the 
amount of time he devoted to the 
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study of Germany’s problems. But 
they tell only a small part of the 
story. Day in and day out, until far 
into the night, he was busily en- 
gaged in those intimate personal 
conferences upon which he relied so 
much. Getting a few worthy souls 
together and persuading them to 
adopt a given attitude was an ad- 
mirable democratic recipe, and to it 
he clung through thick and thin. 
Personal danger was likewise a 
commonplace matter, and perhaps 
it was his constant readiness to 
brave that which in the end won for 
him the confidence of several per- 
sonages close to President von Hin- 
denburg. 

Bruening had meanwhile assented 
to the wish of his aged mother and 
stood for election as a Center Party 
deputy to the Reichstag. I do not 
believe he would have done so for 
any other reason. He was given a 
constituency at the opposite end of 
Germany from his birthplace— 
Glatz, in Silesia. It was an extraor- 
dinary experience. Poverty was 
so rampant that the people talked 
and felt “red.” But he stood his 
ground, relied upon public debate 
rather than upon speech-making, 
and in the end won the day. Natu- 
rally his rise in the Party councils 
was inevitable. Nobody else had 
his experience, and besides he had 
worked out in detail a consistent 
political philosophy. That he was 
honest to the verge of quixotism no 
one ever doubted. 

Then, as world hostility towards 
Germany dwindled and a measure 
of prosperity returned, the funda- 
mental cleavage which had existed 
since the War grew deeper. All 
those who hated a “workers’ govern- 
ment” as being the creation of vic- 
torious allies were now strong 
enough to undertake some drastic 
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action. The Rhineland had been 
evacuated. No foreign armies stood 
massed at the border, ready to 
march in. Herr Hugenberg had 
bought up dozens of newspapers, all 
of which printed open or veiled 
propaganda against the Republic 
and for the Hohenzollerns. Adolf 
Hitler was winning rich friends, and 
his lieutenants were rallying sup- 
porters in all parts of the land. So- 
cial Democracy, priding itself upon 
the advantages gained for labor, was 
by no means sufficiently awake to 
the situation. It was bound to lose 
ground to Communism as soon as 
real trouble started, because the 
financial basis upon which those 
highly touted advantages rested was 
far too precarious. 

All this had grown quite evident 
by the end of 1929, and suddenly it 
was announced that Dr. Bruening 


had been persuaded to serve as 


chancellor. The story of that deci- 
sion and what followed is best told 
in John W. Wheeler-Bennett’s ex- 
cellent Wooden Titan, though to be 
sure much would have to be added 
to complete the picture. Here I 
must confine myself to dealing with 
just one prevalent misapprehension 
—that Bruening’s method of govern- 
ing through recourse to Article 48 
prepared the way for the Nazi dic- 
tatorship. This assertion is made 
by competent journalists but is 
quite wrong none the less. 

The situation was this, in brief: 
Germany, having signed the Young 
Plan which fixed reparations pay- 
ments, had to put its finances in 
order if it hoped to secure new for- 
eign credits or retain those which 
had already been granted. But do- 
ing so meant curtailing expendi- 
tures at a time when the first signs 
of economic depression had mani- 
fested themselves. How was the 
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government to meet this challenge? 
Obviously it had somehow to check 
parliamentary squabbling. That is 
what every republican government 
had to do in times of crisis. In the 
United States and England, the 
checking is managed through party 
discipline. For example, the Presi- 
dent cracks the whip and his co- 
horts fall into line. The French, for 
their part, carry on through sheer 
mobility—that is, by persistently 
forcing the Chamber to form new 
governments. But in Germany the 
sole possible check was through an 
appeal to the emergency powers of 
the Chief Executive as outlined in 
Article 48. These powers had been 
invoked during previous crises. I 
may add that they were poorly de- 
fined, since the “law” which was 
supposed to explain them was never 
drawn up or passed. 

Bruening’s first use of this au- 
thority led to those elections of 1930 
which resulted in an extraordinary 
increase of Nazi influence. Yet it 
was by no means the reason for that 
increase. Ever since the beginning 
of discussions concerning the 
Young Plan, the idea of an extreme 
Rightist dictatorship had been gain- 
ing in popularity. It is a complex 
subject, but I believe that much of 
the secret lies in the effective propa- 
ganda against Stresemann. His re- 
liance upon bargaining with the 
French in order to free Germany of 
some of the Versailles burdens 
evoked criticism from all who 
thought that too much was being 
paid for too little. And when the 
Young Plan—which was in some 
respects a great blunder—was fol- 
lowed immediately by a sharp de- 
flationary trend in German eco- 
nomic life, a radical desire for mili- 
tarism as an instrument of libera- 
tion spread very quickly. 




















Thereafter the Bruening govern- 
ment was in a difficult but still rela- 
tively fortunate position. All who 
did not relish a dictatorship either 
of the Right or the Left were com- 
pelled to support or tolerate it lest 
the Republic be overthrown. On 
the other hand, the economic situ- 
ation was so bad that the nation was 
in constant danger of a panic, and 
several times veered so near the 
edge of the abyss that survival was 
almost miraculous. Radical parties 
gained considerable ground. Never- 
theless the fact remains that the 
Presidential elections of 1932 did 
not greatly alter the _ relative 
strength of ultra-Right, Moderate, 
and radically Leftist groups. Names 
were altered but all else remained 
about the same. The middle group 
was able, with the help of the mod- 
erate Left, to win an election. It is 
therefore obvious that the applica- 
tion of Article 48 did not change 
the character of German political 
life. 

Indeed, Bruening went out of of- 
fice precisely because he was a con- 
stitutionalist. The power to dismiss 
or appoint a chancellor was lodged 
in the duly elected President; and 
von Hindenburg made use of his 
authority to dismiss a government 
without the heroic efforts of which 
he could not have been reélected. 
This meant that the presidential au- 
thority itself had fallen a victim to 
radical, dictatorial influences, es- 
sentially not unlike those which 
Hitler had welded into a political 
machine. One may argue that 
Bruening himself ought to have es- 
tablished autocratic rule. The con- 
tention is at least more sensible than 
the rumor that he did. But, disre- 
garding all theoretical considera- 
tions, a dictatorship by the middle 
parties (such as now prevails in 
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Austria) is possible only with the 
support of the army, and that was 
not available in Germany. 

After von Papen came to power, 
the Center Party waged a hard and 
losing fight for its own integrity. 
The story is not a wholly pleasant 
one. Little by little even stanch 
men commenced to weaken. It was 
uncertain whether the Church au- 
thorities wished to continue the 
struggle. Some thought there was 
no chance for victory; others were 
alarmed at the spread of Com- 
munism and believed that Hitler 
was the lesser of two evils. Promi- 
nent and wealthy Catholics felt that 
too many concessions had been 
made to the worker and dreamed of 
“discipline.” Some Catholic labor 
groups thought they saw in National 
Socialism a movement of anti- 
bourgeois liberation. In short, the 
time-honored ideal of the “middle 
way” which had given the Center 
Party its marvelous strength and 
democratic spirit was dimming. It 
seems almost incredible now that all 
this should have evoked some re- 
joicing, but alas it did. 

Bruening transcended this era of 
upheaval and_ consternation—a 
tragic figure, respected more by his 
foes than by many who ought to 
have been his friends. He had done 
everything humanly possible. Dur- 
ing his final days as a public states- 
man, he had even vanquished his 
repugnance and proved himself a 
brilliant platform orator. Nobody 
who heard them will ever forget 
those last magnificent appeals to his 
countrymen, as notable for passion 
as they were for argument. Of 
course he had some limitations. 
He was both an educated and an 
honest man. History had taught 
him that flinging slogans at great 
mass assemblages was a practice 
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irreconcilable with respect for the 
integrity of each individual in that 
mass. In addition he could never 
quite bring himself to realize that 
other men knew precious little of 
the philosophy or practice of gov- 
ernment and needed to have each 
step explained to them in simple 
terms. Finally, he was a great 
thinker in an age of imbeciles—and 
he did not know it. 

Hitler was a bitter pill to swallow. 
I saw something of Bruening in 
those early months of the brown 
dictatorship. A close watch was 
kept on his whereabouts. He was 
almost constantly on the move, and 
meeting him was sure to involve 
discovering a part of Berlin one had 
never seen before. Those days 
bring to mind unforgettable mem- 
ories. In some of his darkest hours 
he strove to provide for others—to 
devise ways and means for getting 
some unfortunate person out of jail 
or into a job. Until 1934, when he 
had to flee in order to escape the 
fate that awaited Klausener and 
others, he refused all offers of a 
haven outside Germany on the 
ground that he could not desert 
friends in need. 

I mention these things—which 
Dr. Bruening himself will not like 
to read—because of my deep abid- 
ing thankfulness for the insight 
afforded into the possibilities of 
Christian statesmanship. The 
tragedy of German Catholicism does 
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not consist merely of hostile legis- 
lation, or of a youth weaned away 
from religion, or of individual suf- 
fering. It is primarily to be sought 
in the eclipse of an illustrious tra- 
dition. Almost a hundred years 
ago this very year, citizens of the 
pre-Imperial German states began 
to devise ways and means of re- 
gaining liberties lost as a conse- 
quence of the Thirty Years’ War. 
They were Catholics zealous for the 
liberation and welfare of the 
Church, but they championed the 
rights of all minorities. Jews, for ex- 
ample, would never have been per- 
mitted to hold municipal offices in 
Germany had it not been for these 
founders of the Center Party. More- 
over they were actuated by the con- 
viction that the social problems en- 
gendered by the rise of industry had 
to be solved if despair was not to 
foment revolution. Their mentality 
I call Christian statesmanship. Let 
us keep its memory green. 

The man who last represented 
that mentality in official German 
life is now in exile. He is no longer 
young; and years of struggle have 
left their mark. But there is on 
him no imprint of failure or of bit- 
terness. I am sure that he will feel 
at home in this new land, where 
many have already befriended him 
and where students will profit by 
what he has to say. That will be no 
unhappy ending to an illustrious 
career. 
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THE VAGARIES OF DE QUINCEY 


By JosEPpH J. REILLY 


F all the English romantics the 

most elusive and paradoxical 
personality was that of the little 
man with the childlike blue eyes set 
in a face yellow as old ivory and 
wrinkled as a Chinese idol’s, the tale 
of whose adventures with opium 
made him famous overnight. He 
was compounded of abstract wis- 
dom and concrete follies, of an iron 
will which could turn weak as water, 
of a logic which worked every- 
where except in his personal world, 
of tenderness and sentiment which 
triumphed over everything but his 
vast — and unconscious — ego-cen- 
tricism. 

De Quincey was chronically un- 
easy; he could always discover rea- 
sons (often convincing to himself 
alone) why he should go from hither 
to yon. At sixteen he was so full 
of misery (his mother called it re- 
belliousness) that he “eloped” from 
the Manchester Grammar School 
and betook himself to Wales where 
he tramped about for the summer 
and early fall. Suddenly, though 
without funds, he decided to push 
on to London, terra incognita to 
him, achieving there what he called 
“freedom” but living an aimless life, 
adrift among wretched lodging- 
houses, second-hand bookshops, 
and the haunts of money lenders. 
As a happy climax to four purga- 
torial months there came a recon- 
ciliation with his family and, after 
an interlude of study, Oxford at 
eighteen. But again, at the very 
moment when his course was over 
and he faced his final examinations, 





he was on the wing and Oxford saw 
him no more. 

In 1809 he took up his bachelor 
residence at Dove Cottage (erstwhile 
house of the poet Wordsworth) but 
his restless spirit gave him no peace. 
We have his own word for it that he 
was away a quarter of the time and 
when back at home he was always 
planning to start off again “next 
week” or “next month.” It was 
only when marriage and children 
imposed heavy financial burdens 
upon him that at thirty-five for the 
first time in his life he had to think 
of settling down and earning a liv- 
ing. 

He became perforce a creature of 
books and notes, a slave of the pen, 
but until within the shadow of the 
grave he never really settled down. 
He remained what he always had 
been, a human shuttle, running 
from Grasmere to Edinburgh, from 
Edinburgh to Grasmere, from Gras- 
mere to London, from London to 
Grasmere, then back to London 
again, sometimes for weeks, some- 
times for months, and once for 
two years. Then he turned his 
thoughts north again and shuttled 
back and forth between Grasmere 
and Edinburgh with excursions 
(and plentiful alarms) to Glasgow, 
and minor shuttlings between 
Edinburgh and its seven-mile-dis- 
tant suburb Lasswade, varied by 
endless shuttling between hiding- 
places and lodgings within the capi- 
tal itself. .It was a perpetual and 
bewildering odyssey. It so bewil- 
dered that simple country woman, 
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his wife, that after a dozen years 
of an existence in which De Quincey 
flitted home only to flit away again 
leaving her with scant or highly col- 
ored information as to his plans and 
whereabouts, she broke down under 
the strain of poverty, loneliness, and 
the care of seven children and 
threatened to commit suicide. With 
the aid of Dorothy Wordsworth the 
tragedy was averted but nothing 
could conceal the fact that a life 
bound up with De Quincey’s could be 
neither serene nor secure for long. 

For fundamentally, and quite 
apart from the effects of opium, De 
Quincey was helpless in practical 
affairs. His logic and good sense 
faltered in the world of realities. 
He dreamed of doing something 
great for the amelioration of man- 
kind, of devising a system of po- 
litical economy which would “ex- 
pose the rottenness of all other sys- 


tems” and “leave itself standing on 


their ruins.” He wrote learnedly 
about the Roman Czsars and the 
destructive economic forces within 
their Empire but with a five pound 
note in his pocket he deemed him- 
self penniless because forgetful of 
the fact that it was coin of the 
realm. Indeed he had no sense of 
money; he lent when common pru- 
dence required him to save, he bor- 
rowed with a seeming conviction 
that some dream he entertained 
would surely come true and resolve 
all his debts. In 1825 his wife’s 
mother, Mrs. John Simpson, in- 
herited an estate so deeply involved 
that only desperate efforts could 
save it. Thereupon De Quincey de- 
vised a scheme so worthy of his 
ingenuity and so perfect as a de- 
vice that, had it worked, the estate 
would not only have been saved to 
the Simpsons but become an inherit- 
ance for the De Quinceys in per- 
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petuity. A mortgage was raised in 
the name of John Simpson and the 
title of the estate transferred to De 
Quincey who thus became a landed 
proprietor and possessor of £500 by 
a stroke of the pen. Here was a 
legal miracle: everybody gained and 
nobody lost—for the moment. He 
was so elated at achieving a sur- 
cease of debt and a landed pro- 
prietorship that he boasted of his 
“lustrous ambrosial bread” and the 
“celestial earthiness” of his pota- 
toes and came down to earth only 
when he discovered the tragic truth 
that semi-annual interest had to be 
paid on both his loan and the mort- 
gage! Of course he had forgotten 
that, of course he failed to meet the 
interest, of course the mortgage was 
foreclosed, and of course when the 
estate went under the hammer it 
found him completely oblivious: he 
had already taken refuge from this 
financial debacle in the world of 
dreams. 

Fate took revenge for such help- 
lessness in practical affairs, as she 
usually does, by plunging him into 
a financial purgatory which began 
shortly after his marriage and 
ceased only a few years before his 
death. He became a chronic bor- 
rower, getting advances from his 
publishers on half-done articles or 
on proposed volumes, seeking loans 
from his sister, his Anglo-Indian 
uncle, and most of all from his 
mother with a persistency which 
kept that good lady’s purse light 
and her heart heavy. Like a weary 
swimmer in a stormy sea whom 
each succeeding wave threatens to 
engulf he struggled on desperately, 
knowing a moment’s relief as he 
rode the crest but sick with despair 
as he descended into a new and 
deeper trough. 

During his long residence in Scot- 
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land he was often so hard beset that 
he fled to Holyrood, a legal sanctu- 
ary for “notorious bankrupts,” 
where he and his fellow “Abbey 
lairds” lived like rabbits in a war- 
ren. “Holyroodhouse” was not 
without its own laws. Its denizens 
could incur debts while in residence, 
be sued for them in the local baillie’s 
court, and be duly imprisoned as in 
the outer world. It goes without 
saying that De Quincey about whom 
“debts sprang up like weeds in a 
garden” was constantly in the 
toils. 

His sojourns in Holyrood can- 
celled no debts contracted outside 
and we can only conjecture by what 
miracle he now and then gained 
temporary immunity in the city. 
But in or out, he had no peace. 
What with importunate landlords, 
grocers, booksellers, and servants 
he was frequently “at the last gasp” 
and when even Holyrood grew too 
hot to hold him he took to skulking 
about Edinburgh. But an unfriendly 
Fate dogged his steps relenting once 
for a little space to let the tormented 
man enjoy a blessed interlude with 
the three daughters of a deceased 
friend. There is something pa- 
thetic and naive about his account 
of it: “From all care, forethought, 
or expense, I was entirely liberated. 
I had the luxuries of elegant female 
society, polished conversation, 
music, and all those delicate atten- 
tions which flow so naturally and 
so delightfully from female hands. 
.. . I knew, I said, that it was too 
happy to last.” And so it proved: 
the minions of the law discovered 
his retreat. “On Sunday night, 
therefore, I took a sorrowful leave 
of my three fair friends: and, ex- 
cept to them, I have confided the 
secret of my new abode to no human 
creature.” 
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De Quincey’s landladies were 
numerous not only because he 
rented one lodging after another to 
escape his creditors but because he 
often engaged several simultane- 
ously! Usually he forgot to an- 
nounce his departure or to pay his 
rent and expressed surprise and 
even indignation when one of his 
erstwhile rooms was held for him 
for weeks or months and payment 
eventually demanded. All his days 
he had a passion for making vol- 
uminous notes and wherever he 
lodged he was soon buried under an 
accumulation so “vast, far above 
portability” that he was fain to turn 
the key on it and seek fresh 
quarters. ‘These papers assumed in 
his eyes an importance so immense, 
so mysterious that the threat of an 
irate landlady to retain them for 
rent threw him into a panic. His 
sharpest torture from this source 
came about in a curious—though in 
De Quincey’s Alice-in-Wonderland 
world a natural—way. One Sun- 
day, when midnight caught him out- 
side his Holyrood sanctuary and so 
left him open to arrest, a kindly 
woman named Mrs. McIndoe gave 
him quarters “for the night”; typi- 
cally, he clung to them three years. 
The inevitable happened. He ac- 
cumulated a mass of notes, fell be- 
hind in his rent, and from within 
his barred door not only resisted all 
attempts to oust him but met all re- 
quests for payment with letters 
bristling with excuses, promises, 
pleas, and finally recriminations, all 
couched in stately and rhythmic 
phrases. Mr. McIndoe, though en- 
dowed with a less regal vocabulary 
and less exquisite ear, met the 
epistolary challenge in kind and this 
extraordinary verbal duel between 
landlord and tenant under the same 
roof went on for nearly a year. 
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To De Quincey his landlord was 
“this very importunate person” 
who “has latterly betrayed a strong 
spirit of extortion,” a spirit to which, 
he adds with a touch of the naive 
grandiloquence that lends color to 
the comedy, “I have neither wholly 
yielded, nor showed that resolute 
opposition which I should have done 
under more favorable circum- 
stances.” Mr. McIndoe’s style, on 
his side, though indulging in an 
oblique approach, was not without 
dignity: “How can Mr. De Quincey 
suppose for one moment that he is 
to remain in his house to support 
an extravagant family while Mr. 
McIndoe is imputed with receiving 
all the money he requires? Mr. 
McIndoe therefore requests that Mr. 
De Quincey shall remove tonight for 
he is resolved that no further com- 
munication shall take place between 
them on this subject and that be- 
fore 10 o’clock so as to prevent 
any unnecessary steps being taken.” 
But despite this plea the stalemate 
continued, each contestant nursing 
a martyr complex and getting, for 
all we know, a subconscious thrill 
from crossing swords with a foeman 
worthy of his steel. However that 
may be, it seems that as surely as 
De Quincey feared to leave lest 
McIndoe seize his papers so surely 
McIndoe on his side feared to let 
him leave lest his chance of pay- 
ment should go glimmering. As 
De Quincey put it, “This is terrific,” 
but by some miracle (of whose na- 
ture, as usual with this odd little 
man, we are in the dark) the hard- 
pressed tenant escaped from the 
McIndoe domicile “without sacri- 
ficing his MSS.” and fled to Glasgow. 

For the next decade the shadow 
of McIndoe darkened his days. At 
last in 1855 (four years before his 
own demise) De Quincey recorded 
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the death by drink of his erstwhile 
foe, naming him “that hideous man 
who for years has persecuted me 
with claims of the most fantastic 
kind,” and plainly convinced that 
in his untoward end poetic justice 
had been vindicated. 

But in Glasgow a similar drama 
was enacted, the Youilles playing 
the réles of the McIndoes, and De 
Quincey running so true to form 
that after a sojourn there of twenty- 
seven months he escaped to Edin- 
burgh only by leaving behind a mass 
of books and papers as surety. Were 
the Youilles ever paid? On that as 
on various other points in De 
Quincey’s life the record is silent. 

Back in Edinburgh there were 
other creditors besides the McIndoes 
who did not slumber during the 
absence of their elusive creditor. 
Late one night two bailiffs got him 
in their clutches releasing him only 
when a friend intervened and 
paid the sum required. “Unideaed 
wretches!” cried the naive little 
man, “I tried them on every subject 
under heaven, but they did not seem 
to have a thought in their minds un- 
connected with their base and brutal 
profession!” 


Of all nineteenth century men of 
letters De Quincey was most given 
to intricate sentences and sesque- 
pedalia verba. Even his business 
notes were of the same pattern as 
his formal articles and he talked as 
he wrote, in rhythmic, sinuous 
clauses which seemed to have been 
formulated with infinite care in ad- 
vance and unfolded as naturally as 
flowers. When a guest in John Wil- 
son’s house he gave the cook daily 
instructions as to his diet in such 
terms as these: “Owing to dyspep- 
sia afflicting my system, and the pos- 
sibility of any additional disar- 

















rangement of the stomach taking 
place, consequences incalculably 
distressing would arise, so much so 
indeed as to increase nervous irri- 
tation, and prevent me from attend- 
ing to matters of overwhelming im- 
portance, if you do not remember to 
cut the mutton in a diagonal rather 
than in a longitudinal form.” There- 
at the cook, her mouth agape and 
her patience gone, would remark, 
“Weel, I never heard the like o’ that 
in a’ my born days; the bodie has 
an awfu’ sicht o’ words.” It was 
reported that a maid-servant left 
the family alleging that she was 
“feared of Mr. De Quincey, he used 
such awfu’-like language” and that 
another declared, “Ah, Mr. De 
Quincey, you are a great man, a very 
great man; no body can understand 
you.” 

He had a habit of “dropping in” 
on friends for an hour’s chat and of 
remaining weeks on end. Curious 
things always happened. He would 
lock himself in his room for days 
directing the maid to leave his meals 
at his door, but frequently forget- 
ting to touch them. He would let 
the water overflow his wash-bowl 
while he stood gazing at the im- 
pending catastrophe paralyzed and 
perplexed, unable to turn off the 
faucet. If his host gave a dinner in 
his honor the diminutive guest (in 
neat but threadbare clothes whose 
component parts failed to match) 
might be discovered sidling up to a 
fellow guest just introduced, raising 
his childlike blue eyes to his face, 
and in the softest of tones inquir- 
ing, “Dr. N » can you lend me 
tuppence?” Or his host might come 
upon him in an unguarded moment 
busily scrubbing whatever bank- 
notes he possessed or vigorously 
polishing his coins in an outburst 
of impatience with dirt. Once De 
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Quincey found in his bedroom an 
array of half-empty medicine bot- 
tles belonging to an earlier occu- 
pant, the sick brother of his host. 
Emily De Quincey told the story 


long after: “My father, left alone, 
began to examine them... . Surely, 
he thought to himself, it would be 
hard if one of these mixtures did 
not suit him. Surely no one would 
grudge him the heel-taps of a lot of 
old medicine bottles. Having read 
and marked the labels, he forthwith 
proceeded to inwardly digest the 
contents of the bottles. Soon, how- 
ever, his conscience began to prick 
him. Had he not taken a great 
liberty? Perhaps his host wished 
to try their effect upon himself, or 
his wife did. Perhaps they were to 
be kept as a tender reminiscence of 
the absent brother. The next morn- 
ing he descended ‘to the breakfast- 
table, and made his apologies to his 
host for having abused his hospital- 
ity.” His apology, to his astonish- 
ment, was greeted with a burst of 
laughter which ceased, however, at 
the thought of the possible dire con- 
sequences of his act. But De 
Quincey allayed all fears. The 
medicines, he announced gravely, 
had had a very beneficial effect! 


Like all denizens of a dream-world 
of their own making De Quincey 
was a hero-worshiper of what he 
would call “the purest water.” 
Twice he flung himself at the feet 
of idols; twice he discovered that 
those feet were of clay, twice, with 
an air of cool detachment, he took 
revenge for his disillusionment. 

As early as 1802 he was quoting 
from Wordsworth (“I only in all 
Europe”) and the next year, obey- 
ing an impulse, he wrote the poet 
aletter. After remarking upon “the 
transcendency of his genius” which 
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“makes all applause fall beneath 
it,” he “humbly sues” for his friend- 
ship and concludes by declaring 
himself so “full of admiration” 
for his “mental excellence” and of 
“reverential love” for his “moral 
character” that he is “ready to sac- 
rifice even his life” to promote the 
poet’s “interest and happiness.” 
That was pretty strong even for a 
romantic lad of seventeen but 
Wordsworth, sensing his sincerity, 
wrote a cordial reply in which he 
laid the foundation for a meeting 
which occurred four years later. 
The delay was due to De Quincey’s 
overwhelming sense of deference 
mingled perhaps with a _ subcon- 
scious fear lest his idol prove some- 
what less than divine. Twice he 


approached the poet’s domicile visi- 
ble across Coniston Lake in its set- 
ting of yew trees; twice, overcome 
by panic, he turned and departed. 


When, finally, in the company of 
Mrs. Coleridge, he stood at the 
threshold of that sacred portal he 
was aghast at the thought ““that this 
little cottage was tenanted by that 
man whom, of all the men from the 
beginning of time, I most fervently 
desired to see.” He trembled as 
“never before or since at the ap- 
proaching presence of any creature 
that is born of woman. ...I heard a 
step, a voice, and, like a flash of 
lightning, I saw the figure emerge 
of a tallish man, who held out his 
hand, and saluted me with the most 
cordial expressions of welcome.” 
Four years after this first meet- 
ing De Quincey, at Wordsworth’s 
invitation, was installed as one of 
the family, while Dorothy Words- 
worth described the “sweetness in 
his looks, especially about the eyes, 
which soon overcame the oddness 
of your first feeling at the sight of 
so little a man.” He remained there 
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three months, then went to London 
to see Wordsworth’s pamphlet The 
Convention of Cintra through the 
press, slaving away with an indus- 
try so meticulous interspersed by 
delays so inopportune that he be- 
gan to get on the poet’s nerves. Im- 
patience crept into Wordsworth’s 
letters and finally so irked De Quin- 
cey that he revealed vexation in his 
turn; and though all ended ami- 
cably with the publication of the 
pamphlet a rift had appeared in the 
lute, the day of blind worship was 
over, and De Quincey’s mind was no 
longer closed to the suspicion that 
his idol was not a superman. 
For a time there was no overt 
breach. When Wordsworth gave 
up Dove Cottage for Allan Bank, he 
secured it for De Quincey as a per- 
manent residence and it was Doro- 
thy Wordsworth who saw to its 
proper furnishing. But De Quincey’s 
irregular relations with the youth- 
ful Margaret Simpson, even though 
they culminated in marriage, 
offended the Wordsworths who 
showed their disapproval by holding 
socially aloof. Perhaps this disap- 
proval was sharpened by the very 
intimacy which had long existed be- 
tween De Quincey and the poet’s 
household; perhaps De Quincey’s 
resentment was deepened, paradox- 
ically enough, by his own awareness 
of the injustice he had done to a 
girl ten years his junior. Outwardly 
relations continued amicable, but 
the early bonds of affection and 
understanding were worn thin. The 
old intimacy was at an end. Of 
course De Quincey’s critical sense 
was too fine to miss genius and all 
his life he proclaimed Wordsworth 
one of the greatest of English poets; 
but when in later days he publicly 
recorded his ten years’ adoration of 
the great man it must have been 
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with a wry smile at the extravagant 
idealism of his youth. 

To Coleridge scarcely less than 
to Wordsworth, De Quincey bent 
his knee, first recognizing “the ray 
of a new morning” when he read 
The Ancient Mariner as an Oxford 
undergraduate. “I am in transports 
of love and admiration for him and 
begin to think him the greatest 
man that has ever appeared.” He 
was eager to meet him, so eager that 
he thought of pursuing him to Malta 
but luckily restrained the impulse, 
and at last in 1807, a few months 
before encountering Wordsworth, 
he had his heart’s desire. For three 
hours he listened to a mighty mono- 
logue, an “eloquent dissertation, 
certainly the most novel, the most 
finely illustrated, and traversing the 
most spacious fields of thought that 
it was possible to conceive.” That 
same night Coleridge confessed him- 
self an opium addict, a tragic exam- 
ple of what De Quincey might come 
to if he ever toyed with the drug. 
De Quincey kept his own indulgence 
secret but was so moved by the “sad 
spectacle” of a man whose “majes- 
tic powers” were already “besieged 
by decay” and who was harassed by 
pecuniary difficulties that he made 
the poet-philosopher an anonymous 
gift of £300 (perhaps $4,000 in pres- 
ent-day value) from the patrimony 
which had come to him the preced- 
ing year, at twenty-one. It was 
typical of De Quincey to perform 
this impulsively generous act and 
of Coleridge to accept the gift as a 
loan; and it was part of the irony 
growing out of the character of each 
that fourteen years later the donor 
was compelled to request the recipi- 
ent for repayment and that the re- 
cipient, shamefaced, was forced to 
confess himself unable to com- 
ply. 


Meanwhile De Quincey the neo- 
phyte eagerly made himself useful 
to Coleridge, escorting his wife and 
children from Bristol to Keswick, 
cheering the melancholy poet-phi- 
losopher when in London, and 
securing him certain material for 
his lectures at the Royal Institution. 
On his side Coleridge in a slough of 
despond from illness, opium, and 
his unhappy marriage, confessed to 
this friend of twenty-two his “moral 
cowardice of moral pain” and in- 
vited frank criticism “of anything 
I may submit to you.” To become 
thus a confidant of the great Cole- 
ridge was a dazzling réle for a hero- 
worshiping youth not yet out of col- 
lege, and his quite human vanity 
found it sweet. But alas! Coleridge 
whose critical sense for men as well 
as books was as acute as De Quin- 
cey’s own had found him out 
and was confiding to a friend that 
his worshiper and benefactor was 
“anxious yet dilatory, at once sys- 
tematic and labyrinthine” whose 
“natural tediousness” might readily 
become “a great plague.” When he 
adds that he once “saw an instance 
of Mr. De Quincey’s marvellous 
slowness in writing a note to a 
pamphlet, the sum and meaning of 
which I had dictated in better and 
more orderly sentences in five min- 
utes” we are amused not only to 
find one arch-procrastinator im- 
patient with another but to foresee 
their inevitable—and mutual—dis- 
illusionment. 

Of his idol’s discovery De Quincey 
knew nothing but he was soon busy 
making such counter-discoveries of 
his own as carried him even deeper 
than Coleridge’s self-revelations. He 
became convinced that Coleridge 
pretended to a richer knowledge 
than he actually possessed and that 
he was not above plagiarism. He 
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felt resentment that Coleridge, 
whose equipment he deemed in- 
ferior to his own, should have come 
to be considered the authoritative ex- 
ponent of German philosophy in 
England and it gave him a pang of 
jealousy to see, in contrast with his 
own single-handed struggle against 
poverty, the generous aid so freely 
extended to this weakling. Finally 
he came to plume himself (in his 
réle of Opium-Eater whose Confes- 
sions were a literary sensation) on 
triumphing over the drug to a de- 
gree which his rival addict lacked 
sufficient will to achieve. Thus in 
his recollections of Coleridge which 
appeared after the poet’s death in 
1834 he spoke of his “mysterious 
plagiarisms,” his domestic unhappi- 
ness, and his personal weaknesses 
with a candor which infuriated the 
Wordsworths no less than the sur- 
viving Coleridges and moved 
Southey to declare that De Quincey 
deserved a whipping. . . . Thus in 
coldness and resentment, the glory 
of his twin idolatries died away. 


Murders fascinated De Quincey. 
As a lad he devoured novels of mys- 
tery, murder, ghosts, and highway- 
men, and in later life his interest 
in fiction never went much farther. 
When editor of The Westmorland 
Gazette he often withheld impor- 
tant news to make room for murder 
trials or for killings unusually 
ghastly or mysterious, and many of 
his studies (such as The Czxsars) 
reveal his preoccupation with deeds 
of blood. Paradoxically enough he 
was gentle and soft-spoken, almost 
sentimentally considerate of ani- 
mals, children, and women, and a 
detester of violence in every form. 
Again, paradoxically, his only im- 
portant work to fall within the 
category of humor is the series of 
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papers which deal with his obses- 
sion and treat selected instances 
gathered from history, literature, 
and current newspapers. The re- 
sult was Murder Considered as one 
of the Fine Arts, of its kind a tri- 
umph of sardonic humor but at 
moments so grotesque, so macabre 
that many readers, proclaiming it 
as mirthless as a death’s head, give 
it up in disgust. 

For children this connoisseur in 
murder had an abiding reverence 
and an almost passionate tender- 
ness. An ego-centric to the core he 
looked back upon his own child- 
hood with glances of tender sym- 
pathy, and painted a revealing pic- 
ture of the unforgettable wounds 
which death can inflict on the 
hearts of children. The Words- 
worth nursery fell in love with this 
diminutive young man with the soft 
voice and gentle ways who invented 
such capitivating games and stories 
and who when absent wrote them 
delightful letters. His favorite was 
little Kate Wordsworth, a plain but 
fascinating child whose “radiant 
spirit of joyousness” made him her 
slave. The news of her death at 
three reached him in London and 
was like a knife-thrust to his heart. 
“Ah pretty, pretty love,” he wrote 
in agony, “would God I might have 
seen thy face and kissed thy dear 
lips again,” and on his return to 
Grasmere he spent many a night at 
her grave. 

De Quincey had eight children of 
his own; the oldest, William, was 
“the crown and glory” of his life 
whose death at eighteen was the bit- 
terest blow Fate ever dealt him. 
From that hour (like Wordsworth 
on the loss of little Kate) De Quincey 
was numbered forever after among 
those “who weep in secret for the 
vanished faces of their household.” 




















He loved all his children tenderly, 
they found it a “dignity and de- 
light” to sit up with him late, cut- 
ting the pages of his new books and 
enjoying the pictures, and it was 
their innocent faces greeting him 
when he awakened from the horror 
of his opium nightmares that moved 
him to tears. 

A born romantic, De Quincey 
stood at the heart of his own uni- 
verse. Though unaware that his 
primary interest in life was him- 
self and ready to deny the charge— 
in sentences of rhythmic beauty and 
eloquence—he confessed the fact by 
his sins of omission. The literature 
of self-excuse, extensive though it 
is, offers nothing more ingeniously 
conceived, consistently maintained, 
meticulously argued, or pervertedly 
logical than his epistolary apologia 
pro vita sua. He covered reams of 
paper with personal and dietary 
small-beer, enraged his publishers 
by sending them verbose excuses 
instead of promised articles, 
thought with bitter ingratitude of 
his dead mother whose resources 
he had tapped for years but whose 
business sense he resented, and was 
guilty of injustice to his children in 
ways that would have been ludi- 
crous had they not been so nearly 
tragic. 

While his debts kept him dodging 
about Edinburgh, “a man forbid,” 
pursued by “the emissaries of his 
creditors,” he kept contact with 
home through two of his children, 
Florence and Fred, not yet in their 
‘teens. At all hours of day and night 
they skulked about the purlieus of 
the city awaiting the appearance of 
their elusive sire until through long 
and unhappy association the backs 
of the Canongate and George IV 
Bridge became nightmares haunted 
by fearful and mysterious footsteps. 
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It was these children whom he 
charged to interview importunate 
beggars and report the findings on 
which he might give them aid more 
sadly needed at home; it was they 
he expected to throw the astute 
bailiffs who pursued him off the 
scent and if they failed it was they 
whose carelessness he blamed. He 
would not disclose to them his next 
hiding-place, he declared, “for they 
have too little presence of mind and 
too little discretion.” 

His amazing failure to sense the 
tragedy of all this is ironically dark- 
ened by his sentimental sympathy 
for the troubles of various women, 
often bibulous, deceitful, or dis- 
honest, who crossed his path. He 
persistently declined receipts for 
rent paid—a precaution urged by 
bitter experience—as “contrary to 
his principles where a lady was con- 
cerned,” refused a lower rate offered 
by one landlady because she was “a 
woman of excellent heart who had 
met with serious misfortunes” 
although his own family faced star- 
vation at the time, and, to cap the 
climax, he guaranteed another’s 
payment to her landlord of four 
years back rent. Long afterwards 
his daughter Florence, recalling 
these incredible follies, excused him 
only on the ground that opium and 
debt had driven him temporarily in- 
sane. 

But it all came to an end at last. 
When marriage and death had scat- 
tered his other children De 
Quincey’s competent daughter 
Emily remained to be his house- 
keeper, fiscal secretary, and good 
angel at large. His debts in all their 
intricacies were eventually settled, 
his finances efficiently managed, his 
home transformed into a pleasant 
asylum where he could pack his 
study with books and such endless 
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notes that the bath tub was perma- 
nently commandeered for the ex- 
cess, and where his evenings could 
be made delightful with the music 
he loved. 

All his friends passed on before 
him, Lamb, Coleridge, Southey, Wil- 
son, and even the long-lived Words- 
worth. The glittering stars of the 
later Romantic firmament, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, had risen and set 
long since; an entire new galaxy had 
come within men’s ken, Carlyle, 
Newman, Macaulay, Ruskin, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, compared 
to whom the withered little Opium- 
Eater seemed like a relic of a 
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mighty but ancient day, another 
Tithonus, denied youth but cheat- 
ing death. 

In his last illness he was “won- 
derfully sweet and gentle,” the word 
“love” was often on his lips, and 
his mind, wandering, seemed to 
know in some remote but gracious 
place the faces of those long dead 
who had been dear to him in life. 
After a night of heavy sleep he lifted 
his arms and called “Sister” per- 
haps to her whose death had left 
him desolate in childhood, and as 
dawn broke he, too, passed into the 
Morning. It was the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1859. 


BENEFICENT FOG 


By Atice E. CATE 


— gray fog rolls in from the sea 
To the cadenced moan of the fog-bells. 
It softens the black bulk of the old wharf 


At the foot of the hill. 


It stiffens the goldenrod and revives the drooping primrose 


By the side of the road. 


It creeps over the harsh spines of the juniper, 

Caressing blue clustered berries 

That snuggle under green forbidding flatness. 

It enters the door and cools the hot brow of my fevered child. 


His burning eyelids close, 


His chubby hands relax. 
O precious healing fog 


That leaves its treacherous way of cruelty and death 


To comfort as I pray. 


Soft and gray the fog rolls in from the sea— 


God’s gift to me. 
And the fog-bells peal 
Triumphantly! 
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CANARIA: THE DOG METROPOLIS 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


F it were not for a lingering affec- 

tion for King James the Second, 
partly on account of What he loved 
and suffered for, and partly in de- 
testation of the peculiar hypocrisy 
of the campaign to befoul his mem- 
ory for What it stood for, I should 
be in favor of changing the name 
of New York City to—well, let us 
say to Canaria; and this not for the 
sake of the canary birds one sees in 
shop windows here and there, or 
what little canary wine may be con- 
sumed here, but purely on etymo- 
logical grounds. As a boy, I 
fancied the Canary Isles were so 
named, probably, because so many 
little yellow warblers were found 
on them. But there came a year 
and a day when either a larger 
curiosity or, more probably, the fear 
of a pedantic schoolmaster, led me 
to investigate the derivation; and 
what was my surprise to discover 
that the Canary Bird was named 
after the Isles, and not vice versa; 
and that both the bird and the isles 
were indebted for their nomencla- 
ture to the more pedestrian dog. 
It is the only thing that a bird 
ever owed to a dog, except perhaps 
flaas. 

“Canary: fr. L. Canarius, fr. 
Canis, a dog”; and so on back to the 
Sanskrit, after the manner of dic- 
tionaries. It seems that some ship- 
wrecked Roman sailors found so 
many wild dogs roaming about them 
that they called them the Dog 
Islands. The wine may have been 


squeezed from grapes planted cen- 
turies later by Romans or Spaniards. 
The yellow warblers may have 
chosen their home there before or 
after the wreck. But it was the dogs 
that gave the place a name. 

How much more reason, then, for 
calling this community on the Isle 
of Manhattan the City of Dogs! For 
if ever there was an atmosphere 
favorable to the multiplication and 
culture of the Noble Animal, here it 
is. Lacking statistics, I should say 
that in some sections every other 
person owns at least one dog. And 
such dogs! Some own two or three. 
It is nothing uncommon in our 
neighborhood to see the Corner 
Grocer pass down the street with his 
three Kerry Blues, each one more 
blue, if possible, than his fellow, on 
a leash; or some lovely young girl 
taking three Pekingese for their 
morning exercise—Brother and 
Sister and What-have-you, all of 
equal gravity and hideousness to 
the inexpert eye. Sometimes one 
sees more dogs than human beings 
on a street; though to be sure the 
master or the mistress is usually 
just around the corner, perhaps 
whistling for another pet that has 
slipped away for reasons of his own; 
the best of them being, in my 
opinion (and in this I have the back- 
ing of most of the small boys of the 
neighborhood) a good peppery fight 
with the French Bull from Apart- 
ment Seventy-seven, whose barking 
between five and six in the morning 
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makes alarm-clocks comparatively 
unnecessary in those parts. Some- 
times these little contretemps lead 
to acrimonious human accusations 
and counter-accusations; but I like 
to think that now and then, also, in 
the mysterious vicissitudes of life, 
two kindred lonely souls are brought 
together in lasting friendship 
through a temporary misunder- 
standing between their dogs. But 
one thing is certain, and make no 
mistake about it: in no city in the 
world is a larger share of the public 
energy devoted to the care of dogs, 
the cure of dogs, the washing of 
dogs, the feeding of dogs, the moral 
and social instruction of dogs, even 
the legal prosecution and incarcera- 
tion of dogs delinquent, and above 
all, that personal attention to dog- 
wants, that friendly give-and-take 
which is the surest guarantee that 
once the dog’s confidence is com- 
pletely won he will automatically 
become an enlightened and forward- 
looking member of a humanitarian 
society. 

If I speak in terms somewhat 
reminiscent of a textbook in Educa- 
tion or in Child Psychology, it is 
only because I confidently expect 
that the next decade or two will see 
departments of higher canine cul- 
ture established in more than one 
of the great secular universities. 

Some of the conversations one 
hears between people and dogs who 
pass by at all hours of the day and 
night are touching in the extreme. 
It is like listening to a telephone 
conversation, in a way—one seldom 
hears the reply of the dog; but that 
can be conjectured. There is an 
elderly woman, poorly dressed, who 
takes a tousled poodle, which prob- 
ably was born white, under my 
windows every morning about six 
o’clock. Rain or shine, summer or 
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winter, there she is, following him 
about with infinite patience as he 
sniffs here and there from one side 
of the street to the other, and all the 
while mumbling to him after this 
fashion: “Well, you can go that 
way if you want to, but I’m going 
this way. What? Do you remem- 
ber what I told you yesterday? 
Well, I mean it. So you can make 
up your own mind about that.” 
What was it the dog had under con- 
sideration? A fascinating problem 
in juvenile psychology! 

And then there is the young 
blonde of much more prosperous 
appearance who passes shortly after 
midnight with a Chow. I have 
never seen either of them, but voices 
tell a great deal, and I like to be- 
lieve that voice could belong to none 
but a platinum blonde, and a young- 
ish one; with such cultivated mod- 
ulations it must surely go with a 
mink coat and a very silky Chow. 
In the eternal fitness of things, that 
voice would no more be heard call- 
ing a Dachshund than champagne 
would be served with limburger 
cheese. The dog’s name seems to 
be Darling; and the words addressed 
to him are more ardent than those 
a mother usually bestows on her 


child. “Tweety-weety” is nothing 
to him. “Tootsy-wootsy” leaves 
him cold. It takes “Mamma’s great 


big little silky-wilky,” to get so 
much as a bark out of him; and no 
doubt there are warmer expressions 
in the intimacy of the home, when 
he is tucked in his little imported 
blankets at the foot of Mamma’s 
bed. 

It is this note of intense and 
patient affection in the voices of so 
many dog owners, especially the 
ladies’, that makes me question the 
facile explanation that people gen- 
erally keep dogs in New York out of 
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fear of burglars. There is some- 
thing in it, of course, obviously. 
But fear begets no such love as is 
almost universally demonstrated 
between man and dog in this wil- 
derness of apartments and labyrinth 
of streets. There must be a deeper 
and simpler explanation. 

I have a somewhat philosophical, 
and I fear rather cynical friend 
named Liam Branigan, who has a 
theory of his own. He says I am 
wasting my time when I investigate 
the motives of the Corner Grocer 
and his three shaggy Kerry Blues. 
Branigan says the Corner Grocer is 
innocent compared with the Neigh- 
borhood Druggist. When I objected 
that neither Mr. Oxygensky, at 
one corner of our street, nor Mr. 
Hydrogensky, at the other, seemed 
to have a dog, he laughed at me. 

“Don’t you remember,” he asked, 
“how Darwin proved that the 
British Empire owed its greatness 
to the large number of old maids in 
England? Well, it’s the same way 
here—” 

“If Darwin said that,” I replied, 
“all I say is, down with him.” 

“Darwin said, England is great 
because its people eat the best beef. 
Beef, as you may or may not know, 
comes from cattle. Cattle eat 
grass—” 

“I admit that,” said I. 

“They eat grass, but they thrive 
on clover. Field mice eat clover— 
see ?—but the cats eat the field mice. 
The old maids—” 

“The old maids eat the cats,” I 
interrupted, as a light seemed to 
dawn upon me, “and that saves the 
beef for the good fighting men—is 
that it?” 

“No, Stupidity. The old maids 
keep the cats. The cats eat the 
mice, the mice don’t eat the clover, 
the cattle do eat the clover, and—” 


“I conjure you in the name of 
common sense,” I cried, “what has 
all this to do with the dogs of New 
York?” 

“It’s this way,” returned the be- 
lated child of the Gaelic Renais- 
sance: “Druggists sell contracep- 
tives. Contraceptives reduce the 
number of children on whom the 
natural affections of normal adults 
are commonly lavished. Contracep- 
tives also increase the number of 
middle-aged frustrated childless 
women with big bedroom eyes, and 
that is the type that loves to make 
such a fuss over a dog. You see, it 
all goes back to Martin Luther—” 

At that point I left the indelicate 
fellow abruptly, as I always do when 
he gets started on Luther. Not only 
am I sick of his monologue on that 
subject, but I see no point in mag- 
nifying the importance of Luther, 
and giving him credit for all the ills 
of humanity. Let him stay dead 
and be forgotten with Arius and 
Simon Magus and the autumn 
winds of a thousand years ago. Any 
one who imagines that Luther in- 
vented contraceptives hasn’t read 
the treatises of St. Augustine very 
thoroughly. And as for Branigan’s 
notion about the dogs, I fear that 
like most amateur philosophers he 
is prone to seize one aspect of a 
problem to the exclusion of others 
equally important. He _ forgets 
Humanitarianism. It pleases me 
better as a dog lover, though I am 
not even an amateur philosopher, 
to see in all this another instance of 
God’s poetic justice quietly but 
majestically restoring a moral bal- 
ance; to think that when men give 
up the worship of their Creator for 
the worship of Humanity (that is, 
themselves) they presently are to 
be discovered on their knees before 
a poodle-dog; that those who deem 
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it foolish to speak to God, murmur 
sweet nothings in the silky ears of 
a Pekingese. For Onan, death; but 
a worse fate for the Humanitarians. 

Besides, I don’t see how Brani- 
gan’s theory could possibly apply to 
the little wizened old man with 
moth-eaten whiskers who goes up 
our street every afternoon with a 
shaggy dog on one leash, and a mon- 
key on another. What interest he 
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could possibly have in contracep- 
tives I can’t imagine. 

Perhaps he was the original 
Humanitarian, and is being doubly 
punished. 

Then again, there is the Corner 
Grocer. Come to think of it, he has 
as many children as he has Kerry 
Blues, and he goes to Mass every 
Sunday. I must look further into 
this. 


PRAYER AT EARLY MASS 


By JoHN W. LyNcH 


EEP in the east the dawn is white, 
Pale like Thy Face beneath the thorn. 

High in the east the dawn is red, 
Red like the Heart a lance had torn. 
Deep in the east the dawn is white, 
Pale like the Bread You bid us break. 
High in the east the dawn is red, 
Red like the Wine You bid us take. 


Uplifted Host! 


Cry within this morning! 


Uplifted Cup of Wine 


And the sweet 


Sweet pleading comes again that once was Thine 
Upon a hill whereon no sun would shine! 


O Lord, I know not if Thy Paradise 

Shall keep such moment for the wakened dead, 
Nor any dawn to flame it in their skies, 

But if the beauty that the east has worn 

Be gathered still and still be white and red, 
Then in my heart a single prayer is born: 


Lord, let me be, wherever it is morn. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIFS 


yp my mind the restoration of the 
power of the middle parties over 
the extremists of the right and of 
the left is the crucial political prob- 
lem of this age. . . . For in the long 
run no great human problem can be 
settled except by an accommodation 
among conflicting interests which 
consent freely to a practical com- 
promise. Neither the extreme right 
nor the extreme left believes in 
compromise. Neither believes in the 
solution of problems by consent. 
Both of them believe in the seizure 
of absolute power. Both of them 
believe in using this power to dic- 
tate the solution. Both of them be- 
lieve that the end justifies the 
means. Both of them believe that 
they have some kind of divine right 
to govern the human race. Though 
the right and the left hate each 
other violently, they deal with 
human affairs in the same way, and 
there will be no solution to the crisis 
of our time until the moderate 
people who are being squeezed be- 
tween them rise up, assert them- 
selves, declare that they will have 
no more of this violence, and are 
prepared to assert the authority of 
common sense over the pretensions 


of the extremists. 

—Watter LippMaNN, Commencement Ad- 
dress at Drake University, Des Moines, as 
or in the New York Herald Tribune, June 


For the big, free, independent 
philosopher; for the unattached 
non-party poet; for the non-politi- 
cal, non-worldly genius, there does 
seem in our day to be less room. 
Men with the talent of expression 


feel themselves drawn into the vor- 
tex. It is the pull of the spirit of 
the age. .. . We feel called upon 
to take sides, on issues being con- 
tested hundreds of miles away. 
Some older people, and some trained 
to think or muse independently of 
surroundings, can still get apart 
and contemplate non-controversial 
Nature, impartial wisdom, non- 
party poetry and literature, the 
world of music, or worship, or 
classic theology. But many who can 
escape into these things with an 
effort feel today as though they 
shouldn’t! It is as if they were 
playing truant from the times! All 
the same, it requires to be said that 
they are not deserters, but pre- 
servers. . . . The secular news that 
fills our ears must be taken seri- 
ously, but not too tragically, so as to 
monopolise and consume us... . 
Man is not the complete environ- 
ment for men. . . . There is a spark 
of something divine in men which 
won’t let them become, for any 
length of time, “tame villatic fowl.” 
Denied, it is going to have its re- 
venge, even in Russia. 


—W. J. Bryton, in Catholic Herald (Lon- 
don), May 14th. 


Look, Goebbels, if the German 
storm-troop brigade was so rotten 
you had to purge it, and if now the 
German priesthood is so vile you 
have to purge it too, what’s the use 
of trying to exalt and “give a place 
in the sun” to a race which can pro- 
duce neither decent priests nor re- 


spectable soldiers? 


—Lzonarp Feeney, S.J., in America, June 
12th. 
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What we in England do not un- 
derstand is that the Red propaganda 
[in Spain] is not, like ours in the 
last war, a political exaggeration 
or a merely favorable presentation 
of facts, but the deliberate circula- 
tion of lies. . . . There is no Red 
Spain; there is only Red propa- 
ganda. And it is believed all over 
the world, and even in Spain... . 
Make no mistake: the Valencia 
Government does not expect all its 
lies to be believed. It is perfectly 
satisfied when it creates the state 
of muddled indifference which is 
crippling our influence in world 
politics today. So long as we are in 
that state, we are morally disarmed, 
and that, above all, is the purpose 
of the propaganda. Every time an 
Englishman, idiotically affecting 
shrewdness, announces that he 
“does not suppose there is much to 
choose between the two sides,” he 
is saying just exactly what the 
Communists mean him to say. 

—Doveras Jennoip, in The American Review, 
April. 

We must stick to our standard of 
judgment of novels. ... Just as 
the novelist would freely concede 
that he regards words as funda- 
mental in literature—he writes by 
placing one word after another, he 
takes for granted that his charac- 
ters have biological processes... . 
But if he stopped for a philological 
disquisition at intervals, or to ex- 
plain the mechanism by which the 
characters contrive to eat, sleep, or 
lift their feet from the floor, he 
wouldn’t get very far. . . . Not with 
a novel, anyhow. ... This is 
equally true of the more complex 
operations of the human mind... . 
It is naturally reassuring to the 
reader to recognize any familiar 
landmark, and disconcerting when 
some scrap of technical information 
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incidental to a story is manifestly 
cock-eyed. . . . The novelist ought 
to be as careful of facts as he is of 
grammar... . But his correctness 
in such respects is no more than a 
negative virtue, and should be con- 
spicuously unnoticeable. 


—I. M. P., in New York Herald Tribune 
Books, May 23d. 


Can any thinking man who sits 
down “in a cool hour” to survey the 
issues of the secular humanism 
which has bewitched the soul of 
Europe for the past three centuries 
regard the scene otherwise than as 
the reductio ad absurdum of that 
gospel? Is it not high time for 
philosophy to lay aside its deity- 
shyness and to face resolutely an 
alternative way of life; a way that 
was long since tried and not found 
wanting; a way that being grounded 
on God as reason offers security, 
alike in thought and in action, to a 


restless and distracted world? 
—W. G. pe Buran, in The Hibbert Journal. 


The greatest danger confronting 
the civilized world today, so men in 
general are coming to believe, is the 
impending world struggle between 
Fascism and Communism. They 
believe this in spite of the fact that 
by far the larger part of the world’s 
population is as yet neither Com- 
munist nor Fascist, and would, if it 
were articulate cry out a plague on 
both their houses. ... The stage 
being thus set for a death struggle 
of civilization, can anything be done 
to prevent it? Many people think 
not, and act accordingly. Yet it 
could certainly be prevented if the 
majority were to organize to protect 
itself from the two combatants, and 
if this majority were to adopt a 
third philosophy which offers a cure 
for the evils Communism and 
Fascism attempt to redress, without 
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positing a war of extermination to 
make the world swallow its cure. 
—Atice Beat Parsons, in Harper’s, March. 


When all is said and done, it is 
well to remember that the Catholic 
Church is primarily a religion and 
only secondarily a philosophy of 
life and only thirdly a social-reform 
institution. Those who would have 
her concentrate either on a quasi- 
political attack on Communism and 
agnostic liberalism or on bringing 
about a new reign of economic and 
social justice forget that she is 
powerless to effect anything except 
in so far as these secondary and 
teriary matters automatically re- 
sult from conviction in her religious 
dogma and practice of her moral 
teaching. 


—MICHAEL pE ta Bepovere, in The Dublin 
Review, April. 


Mexico is beginning to deal a little 
more gently with the Church. The 
problem would seem to be one of 
expediency rather than principle. 
Revolution makers, in the final 
instance, use religion as an instru- 
ment of policy. Revolutionists be- 
gin by attacking religion because 
religion is on the side of stability 
and order. But when the revolu- 
tionists have set up their own or- 
der, they are not averse to utilizing 
religion to promote stability. 

—The New York Times, May 23d. 


It is common to say that the new 
conception of society in Europe is 
hostile to religion. . . . Against it, 
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our religious leaders in America cry 
out. .. . They think the new con- 
ception of government merely hates 
religion. But that is not quite the 
way it is. The Nazi and Fascist 
and Communist leaders are smarter 
than that. It is not that they want 
to stamp out religion—what they 
want is to make use of religion. 
. . . They know well that the hun- 
ger of the people for God and for 
moral authority will remain and 
will continue to seek satisfaction. 
... The state will then become 
the beneficiary of the religious in- 
stinct. The state, in addition to 
commanding the people’s material 
interests, will command also the 
devotion and fervor which ordi- 
narily the people give to religion. 
Louis XIV said, “I am the state.” 
The new dictators hope to say, “I 
am the state, and I am also God.” 
It is a new and enlarged variation 
of the divine right of kings. Their 
attitude is a revival of the union of 
Church and State, with a monstrous 
perversion of it. The new concep- 
tion is a union of Church and State, 
with God left out. 


—Marx Sutiivan, LL.D., Address to the 
graduates, St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md., 
as quoted in the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 10th. 


To my mind the laws which 
nature obeys are less suggestive of 
those which a machine obeys in its 
motion than of those a musician 
obeys in writing a fugue or a poet 
in composing a sonnet. 

—Sim James Jeans, in The Hibbert Journal. 
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By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


HERE is no “Filipino nation.” 

It is unlikely that there ever will 
be one. “National” government for 
several millions of mutually sus- 
picious and racially distinct tribes- 
men, the vast majority of whom 
care not one centavo who robs them 
or under what name, is an obvious 
failure from its inception. 

Our own federal Congress after 
150 years, is inefficient and en- 
slaved. But think of a Filipino 
Congressman only thirty-five years 
away from nothing, and try to pic- 
ture him as having the background, 
the intelligence and the education to 
enable him to cope with as difficult 
a task as ever faced any lamb in a 
wolf country. 

A “free” Philippines? An “inde- 
pendent” Philippines? Bosh! The 
millions of taos or peasants in the 
provinces neither know nor care 
what turn politics may take. Goa 
hundred miles into the bush. Ask 
any peasant working his sweet 
potato patch or his rice paddy with 
a patient carabao if he really wants 
independence. After _ thirty-odd 
years of American “education” he 
will be more than likely to answer 
as did a peasant I talked to years 
ago. “Independence, Sefior? Will 
my carabao eat it?” 

The Filipino side of the racket is 
too obvious to need any explaining. 
The politicians are getting kudos, 
and other things like fat offices, 
while the getting is good. We 
promised, in the simplicity of our 
innocent young hearts, that we 
would eventually set the Filipino up 





in business. 


Having a simon-pure, 
guaranteed, hundred-per-cent rec- 
ord for national honesty and honor 
—as all nations have, of course!— 
we are now fulfilling our pledge. 


The entire world is at peace. Not 
a cloud dims the international hori- 
zon. It is time to set free an in- 
dustrious, intelligent, friendly, well- 
educated people. Germany? Italy? 
Japan? Pooh, pooh! 

Leaving our pledge aside, why do 
we want to free him? There seemed 
to the astute congressmen who 
framed and jammed through the 
enabling act, to be several excellent 
reasons. For one thing, Capitol 
Hill is very, very nervous about 
Japanese ambitions for expansion. 
Theoretically, if we get rid of the 
Philippines we shall not have to 
fight Japan for them. Besides that, 
we shall save money. So to-day the 
Filipino is probationally free. The 
Republicans acquired the white ele- 
phant. Now the Democrats have 
tried to get rid of it. But, to change 
the simile, watch that cat come 
back: all wet, draggled, mewing 
piteously, but very much alive, 
and most determinedly back home 
again. With the first threat from a 
Japan that has already burst out of 
its breeches in several places, or the 
imminent endeavor of an awakened 
and preparing Germany to re- 
conquer its place in the South Seas 
colonial sun, the utterly helpless and 
incompetent Filipino will howl for 
help from us—and we will, of 
course, give it. 

As usual, we have gone off half- 
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cocked. We did that after the war 
in ’98-01, when we bought the 
Islands after having won them by 
arms. The Congress which handed 
this expensive territory over to 
Filipino management forgot to 


think things through. Ten pro- 
bationary years of quasi-independ- 
ence looked safe and sane to home- 
bodies who hadn’t the time to 
adumbrate more than a vague gen- 
eral rainbow. Wait and see what 
happens. Plenty will. 

You can’t make sows’ ears into 
anything but chain-store rough 
goods. Human nature has not ma- 
terially changed since the begin- 
nings of the Eolithic. In other 
words, a given racial strain may be 
counted upon to behave tradition- 
ally. Aguinaldo’s sense of respon- 
sibility is a case in point. When 
he was captured by General Fun- 
ston, his diary was carefully ex- 
amined. One passage showed that 
the moment the glorious Filipino 
armies had driven the despised 
Americans into the sea, and the 
Filipino Republic was launched, 
President Aguinaldo, his Secretary 
of State, Antonio Mabini (so well 
thought of later that he was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the Supreme 
Court), and several other cabinet 
heads planned to go on a junket of 
several months through Europe. 
The infant Republic, meantime, was 
to wallow along as best it might 
under minor officials. I published 
quotations from the diary and com- 
ments upon this amazing revelation 
in the Manila Freedom, and no 
native then politically active en- 
joyed it much. 

It is difficult for anyone who has 
lived and worked with the native 
in the Islands for any length of time 
to write dispassionately of what has 
already happened, and to foresee 
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without heat what is surely com- 
ing. In the first place, the Filipino 
in the mass is a simple minded, easy 
going, truly tropical product with 
many admirable and even lovable 
qualities—when he has not been 
contaminated by an infusion of 
either black, white or yellow blood. 
About half a century ago Ferdinand 
Blumentritt, the eminent Austrian 
ethnologist, made a searching study 
of Filipino racial origins. With- 
out going into scientific terminology 
here, it is enough to point out that 
the Archipelago was largely pop- 
ulated by waves of immigration 
from different sections of the Asiatic 
mainland, from other insular ter- 
ritory, and from India. Possibly 
before the Islands were split off 
from the continent by seismic con- 
vulsions, there were aboriginal in- 
habitants, but of this we cannot be 
certain. 

At any rate, these different migra- 
tions—the last one, the Moro wave, 
so recent that its members had 
been Mohammedanized before they 
reached the shores of Mindanao— 
coming at different periods and 
touching the coasts at different 
places, were distinct by origin and 
kept very much to themselves once 
they landed. Natural obstacles, 
such as the mountain chains, 
jungles and great rivers which 
diversify the Islands, tended to keep 
them racially separate. When the 
Spaniards came, before the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century 
had quite gone, they quickly real- 
ized the possibilities of such segre- 
gation and used it. To keep order 
in a wild and turbulent province 
with only a friar and a handful of 
pikemen or musketeers would have 
been out of the question but for 
Spanish strategy. Recruiting the 
native into tribal companies of in- 
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fantry, the Spaniards used fight- 
ing men of one tribe as guards and 
constabulary in the territory of an- 
other and hostile group. Thus a 
Macabebe sentry had to behave 
himself when on duty in Visayan 
regions, and an Ilocano knew that 
if he so much as winked at a Taga- 
log maiden his life was likely to be 
promptly and unpleasantly forfeit. 
Conversely, the populations of the 
regions thus policed dared not mis- 
behave or try to cozen their warders. 
The net result was a fostering of 
the suspicions and hatreds of race, 
a further psychological differentia- 
tion and segregation of tribes. 
Thirty-five years of American no- 
tions of education of the mass 
variety, plus sanitation, transporta- 
tion and athletics cannot eradicate 
the strain of more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years. The amazing 
thing is that such a conglomerate 
population has done anything like 
so well as it has. But excellent as 
the record is, to predicate ability 
for self-government and self-suffi- 
ciency upon it is sheer stupidity. 
As Talleyrand said of something 
else, it is worse than a crime; it is 
a blunder. 

It has long been the fashion to 
abuse Spain and to ridicule her for 
misgoverning her colonies. Ad- 
mitted that her colonial officials 
were generally venal and blind, 
sometimes cruel, and always arro- 
gant, the main faults of the Spanish 
system lay not in local administra- 
tion so much as in the rigorous cen- 
tralization of power at Madrid. 
The Spaniard, however, though he 
never for an instant doubted the 
superiority of the white man, en- 
couraged education and advanced 
the Filipino as fast as the latter was 
able to stand promotion. Hate the 
Spaniards and the Spanish system 
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as thoroughly as they did, the 
Filipinos, nevertheless, always re- 
spected the Man, even when in 
armed rebellion against him. They 
do not respect the American with 
his doctrine of equality, and it is 
safe to say that no native of pure 
blood outside the immediate in- 
fluence of the political rings is able 
to understand that the physical ad- 
vantages we have given him freely 
—concrete roads, excellent steam 
transportation, automobiles, such 
sanitation as the Spaniard never 
dreamed of, and much more besides 
—go hand in hand with our curious 
social idealism. He accepts the ma- 
terial advantages gladly enough, 
and despises us for putting our- 
selves on a par with himself. 

The native, whose blood is partly 
Chinese, Spanish or other white 
strain, or Malayan, is an entirely 
different creature. Until some time 
after our occupation had crystal- 
lized into orderly government all 
hard work, all skilled work, all pro- 
fessional work was done by mestizos 
(mixed bloods) or foreigners. 
Such jobs as mason- and carpenter- 
work, coolies tasks and the like 
were all done by Chinese, Chino- 
mestizos or Malays. The Filipino 
was utterly unreliable even when he 
was persuaded to do something. 
Two or three days labor earned him 
enough for a little rice, some to- 
bacco and admission to a cockfight. 
Why work for the rest of the week, 
then? Things are a little better now 
perhaps, not because of any radical 
change in the native likes and dis- 
likes but because everything costs 
more and one has to toil longer for 
the same amount, which goes only 
half as far. To vision a “nation” of 
this sort girding itself for defense 
makes anyone who has lived among 
the Filipinos smile patiently. 
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We have already done the gentle 
Filipino an enormous disservice and 
proven ourselves pusillanimous. 
After we had been in control of the 
Islands for twenty years we had 
gradually created a veteran group of 
insular administrators, journalists 
and scholars who pretty well knew 
most of what there is to be known 
about both people and conditions 
there. They could, had Congress 
not made the Islands a political 
football in the time-sanctioned man- 
ner, have advised that we frankly 
confess that the promised independ- 
ence at any time in the near future 
is impossible, and that the people 
prepare themselves as solidly and as 
patiently as posible through a 
steadily increasing ratio of self-gov- 
ernment for admission to the 
American union of commonwealths. 
We should years ago have stated 
plainly that ultimate independence 
is a distant goal to strive for while 
in the meantime the Filipinos enjoy 
the privileges of citizens entitled to 
full protection and reciprocal bene- 
fits as well as supervision and in- 
struction. But we did not have the 
courage to be truthful with either 
the Filipinos or the world. So 
Congress, to get rid of what was 
threatening to become a very seri- 
ous liability, shortsightedly made 
the mess still worse by letting the 
native go his own gait so long 
as he doesn’t commit suicide in- 
stanter. 

The Japanese element and the 
Japanese problem in the Far East 
are more serious to-day than they 
were even five years ago. The 
Philippines have the same exclusion 
law against the Chinese that we 
have here; but by peaceful infiltra- 
tion the Japanese have ousted the 
Filipinos entirely from business in 
certain sections, have everywhere 
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increased their holdings of both 
property and business, and con- 
stitute so solid and so clannish an 
element in the community that they 
have to be reckoned with seriously. 
Japanese behavior throughout the 
Archipelago is intolerably arrogant, 
the business methods of the in- 
vaders are sharp and tricky, their 
financial power is _ considerable, 
their inferiority complex takes the 
form of being insulting whenever 
possible, and their allegiance is 
wholly turned backward to Nippon. 
With so numerous, so rich, so 
shrewd a group cankering its heart, 
the Filipino probationary state is 
going to have trouble the moment it 
endeavors to do anything the Jap- 
anese regard as undesirable for 
themselves. 

Financially, the system of the in- 
sular treasury is something that 
will bear the very closest super- 
vision and the most stringent and 
careful direction by American ex- 
perts if it is not to bog down into 
mere graft. As lately as General 
Leonard Wood’s term as Governor 
General, the native conduct of the 
insular bank was so hopelessly bad 
that his report on the situation, his 
recommendations for dealing with 
it and the measures that had to be 
enforced are a lively memory. Let 
alone after the ten-year probation 
ends in freedom, the insular 
treasury will be bankrupt and the 
Islands in serious difficulty just as 
fast as they can manage it. A people 
of several millions of peasant 
tribesmen, governed by a few thou- 
sands of corrupt politicians and 
financial amateurs, with the always 
resentful Moros at the south end of 
the scale, can stir up such a ruction 
that the old and never extinguished 
tribal legacies of feeling and think- 
ing will come into play and make 
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the country a shambles we shall 
have to clean up. 

Considered from the _ general 
economic and self-sustaining point 
of view, the situation is hopeless. 
The industries of the Islands are 
agricultural. Hemp, copra, tobacco 
of an indifferent sort which will be 
hard to sell at all once tariff walls 
are erected, as they eventually will 
be, hard woods, a little sugar, rice 
insufficient for their own food and 
a scattering of minor crops con- 
stitute the revenue producing items. 
Iron, steel, oil, good quality steam 
coal, machinery, automobiles loco- 
motives, weapons of all sorts and 
sizes, ships—virtually every manu- 
factured article of modern com- 
merce come from abroad. A war 
would find the Archipelago defense- 
less without American ships and 
arms to defend it. 

Manufacturing industries cannot 
be built overnight. Russia dis- 
covered that, to her cost and sor- 
row, and the Russians are genuine 
workers. There is not a remote 
chance that independence, proba- 
tionary or real, can stimulate the 
listless native intelligence to the 
sweating effort necessary in manu- 
facturing. The governing class, 
tainted with foreign blood and en- 
amored of office and power, is like 
the politician everywhere, long on 
giving directions and making laws, 
short on performance; and the tao 
in the provinces will go calmly on 
with his carabao and let the world 
do what it will. 

We have assumed the responsi- 
bility of defense for the Islands, at 
least during their minority. But 
our situation is equivocal. We are 
obligated to fight for what does not 
belong to us, does not thank us for 
anything, and does not want us 
around the moment the emergency 
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is past. Japan must have room for 
expansion or there will be a dynastic 
overthrow and anarchy in the island 
empire. She is overriding treaties 
and breaking faith with the world 
now in Manchuria and northern 
China, all for the sake of territory 
where the winters are hideous, the 
growing séason short, the native 
population inimical, and the rest of 
the world openly averse. The 
natural wealth of the Philippines, 
their moderate climate, the foothold 
Japan has there and the necessities 
of her future spell but one thing 
eventually. For us to give the 
Filipino control now, even nom- 
inally, is tantamount to inviting 
him to provoke a crisis and call 
upon us to make good his defense. 
And wouldn’t the drafting of your 
son for service some eight thousand 
miles overseas against Japan or any 
other power, be a welcome bit of 
news for your breakfast? 

We have never entered a war 
fully prepared. We probably never 
shall be ready beforehand, since our 
stupid people prefer to squander 
billions on chimerical relief schemes 
instead of building up an adequate 
military establishment afloat and 
ashore. So we shall be caught un- 
prepared. Japan will be ready. If 
and when she strikes, it will be Port 
Arthur all over again. That the 
over-trained, over-anxious little 
brown men can stand, ship for ship 
and man for man, against a first- 
class white Power willing to fight, 
is unthinkable. But we shall be 
caught asleep, as were the Russians 
that memorable midnight when the 
Japanese fleet steamed into Port 
Arthur, firing, and the declaration 
of war was published in Tokyo 
after the action had begun! 

Another aspect of the situation 
has escaped many observers. The 
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Hitlerized Germany is almost ready 
for war, as all Europe shivers to 
know. The Treaty of Versailles 
stripped away all her South Seas 
colonies, and the ugly greed of Eng- 
land and France in Africa gobbled 
up the rest. Germany must have 
her place in the colonial scheme of 
things, and nothing is more logical 
than that she should cast about for 
the most desirable and productive 
possibilities before striking. Hit- 
ler is not overlooking the daring bid 
of Mussolini in Africa, with his 
eminently successful defiance of the 
jittery League of Nations. With the 
general European possibilities what 
they are at present for a wicked 
mélange, it is by no means unrea- 
sonable to consider Hitler quite 
equal to making some sort of secret 
agreement by which he could 
gobble a “free” Philippines if 
Japan did not beat him to it, and, 








when we tardily came in to clean 
him out, calling upon his ally to 
make the matter one to give us 
pause. It may look like a hopeless 
and suicidal endeavor on Hitler’s 
part, but the dictatorial mind has 
always preferred a “rule or ruin” 
policy abroad to one chancing per- 
sonal overthrow at home. Hitler is 
no mean master of the divide et 
impera scheme of things, as he has 
shown so clearly during the past 
year or so. What somebody called 
in the newspapers our “Boy Scout 
statesmen .at Washington” will re- 
main conveniently blind and opti- 
mistic until it is too late for any- 
thing except another General Draft. 

I believe as I did thirty years ago, 
that the ideal of the Philippines for 
the Filipinos is highly commendable 
as an ideal, but that in practice it 
simply will not click at any future 
time we can visualize. 











THE CHURCH AND JEWRY 


The Facts of the Case 


By GERALD WyNNE RUSHTON 


r his summing up of the principle 
of anti-Semitism Count Richard 
Coudenhove Kalergi says very truly, 
“Directly or indirectly religious 
anti-Semitism is almost always the 
father of racial anti-Semitism. The 
religious prejudice here is primary, 
the antipathy secondary, the racial 
prejudice tertiary.”* True, but to 
leave it at that is to be unjust to a 
great people. In a world which 
sees daily increasing attacks on the 
Jew, it behooves the Catholic to be 
cognizant of the facts of the 
Church’s attitude to Jewry. Those 
who are ignorant of history will say 
that the Church, more than any 
other power in the world has per- 
secuted the Jew. They will cite the 
auto-da-fé and recall the attitude of 
Innocent III., which was definitely 
hostile, and assume from that 
the attitude of the Church, forget- 
ting the championship of the Jews 
by subsequent pontiffs. Finally 
and most important of all, any 
action taken by the Church against 
the Jews was, in nine cases out of 
ten, action taken in defense of 
Christian morals against subversive 
elements in Jewry, which, even from 
the Jewish angle were detrimental 
to the best interests of their own 
people. 

Let us for a moment consider who 
the Jews were. They were the 
Chosen People of God: that fact is 


1 Anti-Semitism throughout the Ages, by 
Count Heinrich Coudenhove Kalergi, edited, 
and brought up to date by Count Richard 
Coudenhove Kalergi; (London: Hutchinson). 





the crystallizing point of Jewish 
thought and ideals. At their worst 
they have never forgotten the 
Covenant God made with Abraham. 
Now this consciousness of that 
Covenant has resulted in two strains 
of thought of which one is right and 
the other is wrong. All down 
through Jewish history from Abra- 
ham’s day to our own we find now 
one now the other of these two 
strains uppermost. The one ex- 
presses itself in nationalism and 
materialism, as for instance in the 
policy and grandeur of Solomon, 
Achab, Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes 
175-164 B.c.) and Herod the Great. 
It is cosmopolitan syncretizing, 
tolerant of paganism. The other is 
exclusive of the world, and bases 
everything on the strict observance 
of “The Book of the Law of Moses.” 
Its protagonists are Esdras the 
Priest and Nehemias the Cupbearer. 
It is the latter frame of mind which 
differentiates the Jews so com- 
pletely from other nations. All 
nations have their ups and downs, 
their peaks of prosperity and power, 
their troughs of depression. But 
with the Jews it was not so much a 
trough of depression as a definite 
act of repentance, a turning back to 
the God of that Covenant that was 
the focal point of their existence. 
It is this recurring phenomenon 
which makes them a race apart 
among the principalities and powers 
of this world. The Jews, in the 
chastened mood in which Esdras 
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and Nehemias left them would have 
recognized our Lord when He came. 
Unfortunately the nationalist, ma- 
terialist side of their philosophy was 
in the ascendancy when He came. 

The world at that time was the 
Roman world, and in Rome Jews en- 
joyed freedom of conscience and 
political rights. In a.p. 212 under 
Caracalla all Jews had been admit- 
ted to the privileges of Roman 
citizenship, and prospered accord- 
ingly. Rabbinically there were two 
patriarchates, that of the West 
which rose to the highest esteem 
under the Rabbi Gamaliel II. at 
Jamnia, and that of the East under 
the “Prince of the Captivity” which 
was ultimately established in the 
Parthian east of the Euphrates. 
Thus, compared to the lot of con- 
temporary Christianity the Jews 
were very well off indeed. But in 
A.D. 313 there appeared a shadow, 
no Jarger than a man’s hand, on 
their social horizon. This was the 
famous decree of Toleration for 
the Christians issued, jointly with 
Licinius, at Milan by the Emperor 
Constantine. In 326 a.p. Christi- 
anity was declared the official re- 
ligion of the Empire, and thence- 
forth, from being privileged citizens 
of a pagan state, the Jews became 
the secta nefaria of the edicts of the 
first Christian emperors. It will be 
argued that this does not say much 
for the charity of the first Christian 
emperors—which is true. At no 
time has the state been consistently 
conspicuous for its application of 
the principles of Christianity. 

Now, from this great social 
change in the condition of the Jews, 
from ranking, as a religion, as in- 
signissima religio certe licita to be- 
coming the secta nefaria or sacri- 
legus coetus, may be said to date, in 
the main, the long tale of misery and 
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horror and misfortunes of the Jews, 
from that day to the present. This 
may sound sweeping but let us ex- 
amine the facts. They fall under 
two headings: 1. Relations between 
the Jews and the state; 2. Relations 
between the Jews and the Church. 

It is always difficult for Catholics 
born “in the Household of the 
Faith,” fully to grasp what the mir- 
acle of conversion means. To 
those of us to whom the Faith is, 
in Gilbert’s words, “a steady-and- 
stolidy, jolly-Bank-Holiday, every- 
day affair” the ardors of the con- 
vert tend to seem a trifle ridiculous, 
not to say affected. At the same 
time the convert’s ardor does tend 
to zeal to the point of intolerance. 
The charity of a Francis de Sales 
appears to him often sheer Jaisser- 
aller if not worse, and, as a con- 
sequence, he is led into all sorts of 
errors of judgment many of which 
result in excesses which, had the 
convert more calmly envisaged 
them, he would have been at pains 
to avoid. This is precisely what 
happened in the case of the first 
Christian emperors, and, if we con- 
sider further, the fact that the 
Christianization of the Roman Em- 
pire received a quite serious set- 
back by the rise to power of Julian 
the Apostate, the policy of the first 
emperors, intolerant as it often un- 
doubtedly was, will be more clearly 
understood. 

For it must not be forgotten that 
Christianity was still fighting pa- 
ganism, not the austere paganism 
of “the Religion of Numa,” or 
Aristotle, or Plato, but the decadent 
olla-podrida of vested interests and 
debauchery of a declining empire. 
It might reasonably have been ex- 
pected that the mere fact that both 
Jews and Christians worshiped the 
one true God would tend to draw 
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them close together. Alas! we find 
Jewish nationalism the cause of 
differences. The belief is now gain- 
ing ground that it was not till a 
hundred years after our Lord’s 
death that the rift between Chris- 
tians and Jews became complete. 
This was in the rising of Bar- 
Kochba, who was hailed by the great 
Rabbi Aquiba as the Messias. 
When in 135 ap. after three 
years of hopeless conflict, the Jews 
were banished from Jerusalem 
and forbidden the Holy City, the 
Christians, who had taken no part 
in the rising, were allowed to come 
and go freely in Jerusalem. Thence- 
forth the rift was complete. In the 
ensuing hundred and ninety years it 
widened, and the triumph of 
Christianity, in conquering the Im- 
perial House, must have been as 
gall and wormwood to the wander- 
ing Jews of the world. To declare 
them semi-outlaws was not cal- 
culated to reconcile them. On the 
other hand there is evidence to 
show that politically the Jews had 
allied themselves with the vested in- 
terests of decadent paganism to 
try and stop the onrush of Chris- 
tianity. Julian the Apostate’s 
friendliness to them is well known. 
To the Christian such an alliance 
was nothing less than a second be- 
trayal of the God he had but re- 
cently been converted to believe in; 
hence it is easy to see whence 
springs the intolerance of decrees 
which aimed so specifically at un- 
dermining all Jewish influence by 
reducing them to positions of 
humiliating inferiority. 

We come now to the attitude of 
the Church. As Professor Cecil 
Roth points out,* “The policy of the 
Church was rather to prevent the 
inroads of Judaism by keeping its 


2 Cambridge Modern History. 
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adherents from positions of author. 
ity, and restricting social inter. 
course with them . . . it regarded 
their preservation (if in ignominy) 
as evidence for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and frowned upon the use 
of force to bring them into the path 
of conformity.” It was difficult, of 
course, because the Jew regarded 
the Church as his_ triumphant 
enemy and a renegade, and refused 
to have anything to do with her. 
But all this, notwithstanding, the 
Church did its best to reconcile the 
Jew. Prior to the reign of Gregory 
the Great, however, details are 
scanty and hard to find. It is really 
that great Pontiff who set the tra- 
dition which, with very few excep- 
tions, was ever afterwards followed 
by his successors. “The Papacy 
true to the tradition set by Gregory 
the Great, figured down to modern 
times alternatively as the protector 
of the Jews from violence, and the 
repressor of their ‘insolence,’ de- 
parting from the standard most fre- 
quently on the side of leniency.”* 
The position of the Church was 
difficult enough, recognizing as she 
did that Jewish customs, procedure 
and teaching, no matter how op- 
posed to Christianity they might 
be, were, to the Jews themselves, 
as much matters of faith and morals 
as, say the doctrine of the Euch- 
arist, was to the Christian; and 
as such she recognized the good 
faith of the observing Jew. But it 
was obvious that she could not 
countenance any proselytism, or 
undue influence, from a race s0 
theocratically nationalist and the- 
ocratically exclusive as the Jews. 
“Church legislation against the 
Jewish holding of Christian slaves, 
for example, can easily be under- 
stood; as members of Christ the 
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children of the Church should evi- 
dently not be subjected to the 
power of His enemies; and thereby 
incur a special danger for their 


faith.” * Where the Jew was con- 
tent to live peaceably, minding his 
own business both spiritual and 
material, the Church in no way in- 
terfered with him, and indeed pro- 
tected his interests. This is proved 
by the fact “that Rome was almost 
the only city in Europe to preserve 
its Jewish community undisturbed 
from remote antiquity down to the 
present day.” * If, however, he pre- 
sumed on this position, as the ex- 
treme nationalist among his num- 
bers has, often, from time im- 
memorial, then he was put in his 
place, as Professor Roth truly re- 
marks, with leniency more often 
than not. So much for the present 
on the attitude of the Church. We 
come now to the attitude of the 
state 

When Constantine created Con- 
stantinople he little dreamed, per- 
haps, that he was begetting one of 
those totalitarian theocracies of 
which Henry VIII. was to beget yet 
another. Eusebius of Czsarea, his 
official panegyrist, is fulsome in his 
praise, but many of Constantine’s 
actions smack so loudly of the op- 
portunist that it is a little difficult 
to credit him with disinterested 
nobility of character. Whatever his 
motives, however, the resulting 
policy of the Byzantine Empire was 
hardly as happy for the Jews, or as 
wise, as that of Mother Church. 
“The delicate balance of the official 
ecclesiastical policy was seldom 
appreciated by secular rulers who 
generally carried it to what ap- 
peared to be its logical conclusion 
in one direction or the other. The 


4 The Catholic Encyclopedia, vid. “Slavery.” 
5 Cecil Roth, loc cit. 
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theological predilections of Byzan- 
tium in particular, translated them- 
selves in discriminatory action. 
The embodiment of the ecclesiasti- 
cal attitude towards the Jews in 
the Codex Theodosianus ultimately 
pervaded the whole of Western Law 
with the idea of their inferiority.” ° 

When a man does a thoroughly 
stupid thing it is always from the 
noblest motives. Whatever justifi- 
cation Theodosius had for his 
action it remains inexcusable, since 
only the Church was really capable 
of handling adequately and with 
wisdom the problem presented by 
the existence of Judaism. This is 
proved by the action of Justinian 
who was the first Christian Emperor 
to interfere with their religious in- 
stitutions. He found his precedent, 
if it existed at all, in the action of 
his predecessor, Theodosius, and 
he handed on his own mischief- 
making policy to posterity in the 
Justinian Code. Hereafter we find 
all the Holy Roman Emperors 
claiming exclusive proprietory 
rights in the Jews of the Empire 
who, as servi camerz regis, could 
be alienated, pledged, or expelled 
without compunction. With the 
emergence of the present nations of 
Europe from the Dark Ages, we find 
their rulers, in virtue of their as- 
sumption of claims hitherto vested 
in Imperial authority, regarding the 
Jews within their jurisdiction as 
their particular chattels. Note, for 
example, the action of Richard I. of 
England. It is not therefore diffi- 
cult to see how, when the princes 
of Europe came under the mis- 
chievous influence of Machiavelli’s 
Prince, the social and political de- 
gradation of the Jew was com- 
pleted, down to our own day. In- 
deed it is a significant fact that, bad 

6 Cambridge Modern History. 
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as the position of the Jew was in the 
days of the Crusades, “the Jewish 
Dark Ages may be said to begin 
with the Renaissance.”* But here 
we anticipate. 

It was inevitable therefore, with 
so classic an example of private 
judgment before them as their 
ruler’s attitude to the Jews, that the 
rank and file should be no better 
or more intelligent. Equally in- 
evitable too, that private quarrels 
should flare up into public excesses. 
The origin of these quarrels was to 
begin with, religious; later, com- 
mercial. The commercial differences 
arose out of the economic position 
of the Jew in the body politic. De- 
barred from the holding of land the 
Jew ceased to be an agriculturist 
and, in the Dark Ages particularly, 
became a figure in commerce and 
finance. Then, with the rise of the 
Guilds to power, commerce was 
barred to him, and only usury re- 
mained. Since usury was forbidden 
the Christian by the laws of the 
Church, we find the Jew, for a 
period, almost the sole capitalist in 
some European countries. He is in 
fact indispensable—he holds the 
money bags; he accumulates enor- 
mous sums which he is forbidden by 
the Guild system to invest in trade. 
So we find him bartering his gold 
for privileges—and that gold goes to 
finance the Crusades, or the build- 
ing of castles, cathedrals and ab- 
beys. The famous Aaron of Lin- 
coln, whose house in that city can be 
seen to this day, was the Rothschild 
of his times. He it was who found 
the money for building no less than 
nine Cistercian monasteries, as well 
as the Abbey of St. Albans. And 
there were many such big figures be- 
fore the rise of the House of Fugger 
in the fifteenth century. But Chris- 
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tian envy did not make things any 
easier for him. The Jew is ever the 
butt of the unreasoning, unintelli- 
gent violent prejudice of all ranks, 
No lie is too foul to utter against 
him. The accusation of killing 
small boys in sacrifice was denied 
and condemned and declared wicked 
and libelous in a special Bull of In- 
nocent IV. which has been con- 
firmed again and again, but, de- 
spite the thunders of the Papacy, the 
opinion of scholars, the authority of 
rulers, and the dictates of common 
sense, the fantastic lie is still be- 
lieved. 

Times without number we find 
the Church intervening to save the 
Jews from the fury of the Christian 
mob and the Christian princes. Pro- 
fessor Roth points out that when, 
in the white-hot spate of feeling the 
first Crusades blackened their fair 
name by the massacre of the Jews on 
their way to the Holy Land “the 
bishops of the various cities worked 
characteristically to protect the 
persecuted people both by their 
spiritual authority and by force of 
arms.” In Cologne and Spain their 
efforts were successful, but else- 
where they were of little avail. Ger- 
many seems ever to have been “the 
classical land of Jewish martyr- 
dom”; and many a Jew fled thence 
over the Alps into Italy, where 
“owing to the tolerant example of 
the Holy See, conditions were bet- 
ter.” ry 

One of the worst results of Chris- 
tian secular legislation was the 
forcible conversion of Jews to 
Christianity, which was to beget the 
horror of the “Conversos” and the 
“Maranos” of Spain. From the days 
of Gregory the Great, and before, 
this had always been condemned by 
the Church and we find Council after 
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Council from that of Toledo (633 
a.p.) down to the Council of Prague 
in 1349 inveighing against it. It 
may be argued that deeds, not mere- 
ly thunders on the part of the 
Church were what were wanted— 
but it must be remembered that 
news took a long time to travel in 
those days, and, when it arrived, hu- 
man nature was not slow to realize 
that the Pope was far away, and so 
it was safe to kick the Jew when he 
was so completely defenseless. 
Jewish authorities pay full tribute 
to the work of the Papacy for the 
Jews and the example the condition 
of the Jew in the Papal States af- 
forded to the Christian princes 
throughout the world. In the words 
of a Jewish writer “the most memo- 
rable chart of liberties for the Jews 
is the Bull Etsi Judeis issued by 
Callistus II. in 1120.”* That docu- 
ment was reaffirmed at least four- 
teen times by the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. It is true there has 
been Papal legislation against the 
Jews, but what, on examination do 
we find? In nine cases out of ten it 
is not against the Jews as a whole, 
but against specific colonies of Jews 
who had caused trouble. For in- 
stance, The Jewish Encyclopedia 
pays special tribute to Innocent IV., 
“whose noble work for our race will 
ever be remembered with gratitude” 
—yet we find him, for some reason, 
probably political, expelling the 
Jews from Vienna in 1253. If the 
truth were known it is probable that 
the fault is traceable to some thir- 
teenth century Jewish nationalist. 
Even the wearing of a badge and 
garberdine enforced by the 4th 
Council of the Lateran (1215), un- 
necessary humiliation as it may 
seem to our modern mind can, in the 
light of the times, be found neces- 
® The Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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sary, to prevent moral offenses be- 
tween Jews and Christian women. 
The Decree of the above-mentioned 
Council forbidding Jews to appear 
in public in Holy Week was actually 
protective, as the Synods of Nar- 
bonne (1227) and Beziers (1246) 
were obliged expressly to protect 
Jews from ill-treatment in that 
week. 

As for the much abused ghetto 
system: in justice be it said (as is 
admitted by the best Jewish his- 
torians) that long before its institu- 
tion under Christianity, there was a 
natural tendency of the Jews to for- 
gather in certain quarters or streets 
of any city where Jews were estab- 
lished. This was so in pre-Christian 
time in Alexandria, and remains the 
case to-day in London and various 
other big cities. 

An analysis of the Papal Bulls af- 
fecting the Jews reveals more clear- 
ly than anything else the fine work 
of the Church for them. Out of 
eighty-six Bulls, listed in The 
Jewish Encyclopedia, between 1120 
and 1747, forty-one are in their 
favor, and of the adverse balance 
nine-tenths deal with political 
troubles. For instance, Martin V. 
issued nine Bulls dealing with 
the Jews, only two of which were 
antagonistic, and of those two 
one insisted on the more regular 
wearing of the badge, and for the 
other no reason is given. It is in- 
teresting, in connection with this, 
to note that between 1120 and 1451, 
the Jew was actually more protected 
than between 1451 and 1757. The 
most striking exception among all 
the Popes is Innocent III. The great 
Pontiff was harshness personified to 
the Jew, and his attitude remains in 
the main quite inexplicable. He 
wrote (to the Count de Nevers) that 
“the Jews, like the fratricide Cain, 
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are doomed to wander through the 
earth as fugitives and vagabonds 
and their faces must be covered with 
shame. They are under no circum- 
stances to be protected by Christian 
princes but on the contrary to be 
condemned to serfdom. It is there- 
fore discreditable for Christian 
princes to receive them into their 
towns and villages.” But even the 
author of that extraordinary out- 
burst protected the Jew from the 
fury of the French Crusaders. As 
for his letter—it is balanced by In- 
nocent IV.’s famous Bull reprobat- 
ing the false accusations and vari- 
ous excesses of the times against the 
Jews. Writing to the bishops of 
France and Germany the Pontiff 
says, “Certain of the clergy, and 
princes, nobles and great lords of 
your cities and dioceses have falsely 
devised certain godless plans against 
the Jews, unjustly depriving them 
by force of their property, and ap- 
propriating it themselves. ... They 
falsely charge them with dividing 
up among themselves on the Pass- 
over night the heart of a murdered 
boy. ... In their malice, they ascribe 
every murder, wherever it may 
chance to occur, to the Jews. And 
on the ground of these and other 
fabrications, they are filled with 
rage against them, rob them of their 
possessions without any formal ac- 
cusation, without confession, and 
without legal trial and conviction, 
contrary to the privileges granted to 
them by the Apostolic See. . . . They 
oppress the Jews by starvation, im- 
prisonment and by tortures and suf- 
ferings; they afflict them with all 
kinds of punishments, and some- 
times even condemn them to death, 
so that the Jews, although living un- 
der Christian princes, are in a worse 
plight than were their ancestors in 
the land of the Pharaohs. They are 
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driven to leave in despair the homes 
in which their fathers have dwelt 
since the memory of man... . Since 
it is our pleasure that they shall not 
be disturbed . . . we ordain that ye 
behave towards them in a friendly 
and kind manner. Whenever any 
unjust attacks upon them come un- 
der your notice, redress their in- 
juries, and do not suffer them in fu- 
ture to be visited by similar tribula- 
tions.” 

So much for the attitude of the 
Church in the long centuries of pre- 
Reformation history. Post-Refor- 
mation history reveals a_ certain 
change in the attitude of the Church 
to Jewry which is directly traceable 
to changes in the Jews themselves. 
It must be remembered that, with 
the fifteenth century we enter on 
that modern period which is still 
continuing. This period has seen 
the rise of Protestantism, and its 
steady decay. It has seen the in- 
auguration of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, and the deepening strength of 
its one-increasing purpose. It has 
seen the exaltation, this side idola- 
try, of the work of man. What has 
it seen in the development of the 
Jew? 

During the years of the Moorish 
occupation of Spain we find the 
Jews prosperous, wealthy, law-abid- 
ing and happy in the pursuit of the 
arts and sciences. These are the 
years of their Renaissance, brilliant 
years of distinguished work which 
exerted, through their great philoso- 
pher Maimonides, “a very important 
influence on the Scholastic philoso- 
phers, especially on St. Albert the 
Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
Duns Scotus.” *® From these Jews 
of the Iberian Peninsula are de- 
scended the Sephardic Jews as dis- 
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10 The Catholic Encyclopedia, vid. 
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tinguished from the Askenazic (or 
German and Polish Jews). The 
former, expelled from Spain under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, finally took 
refuge in Holland, which country 
deserves the credit of first giving the 
Jews civic emancipation. Thence 
they passed to England in Crom- 
well’s time, and to the New World. 
Among their descendants are Dis- 
raeli, Montefiore, Salomons, Jessel 
and Rothschild. They represent the 
cream of Jewish orthodox thought, 
or did so, until they became tainted 
with that modernism which has of 
recent years played such havoc with 
Christian and Jew alike. 

But, opposed to the “Orthodox” 
Jew we find the “Reform” Jew, who 
traces back his school of thought to 
Moses Mendelssohn, an Askenazic 
Jew in Germany (1729-1786). He 
was a friend of Lessing and grand- 
father of Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
the musician. His school of thought 
has lent itself very easily to the 
ravages of modernism, since it has 
always been distinguished by “very 
lax views of Biblical inspiration and 
bends Jewish beliefs and practices 
so as to adapt them to environ- 
ment.” 71 It is chiefly prevalent in 
Germany and the United States, and 
is deeply deplored by the strictly 
Orthodox Jews of the Sephardic tra- 
dition of the “Shulchan Aruch.” To 
this division, in the writer’s opinion, 
11 The Catholic Encyclopedia, vid. “Jews.” 
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can be traced those activities sub- 
versive of morality and law, which, 
of recent years, have given the Jew 
an evil reputation. The leopard can- 
not change his spots. If you take 
from the Jew his religion, leaving 
him only with his perennially frus- 
trated sense of nationalism (a sense 
aggravated by his inferiority com- 
plex in contact with the Gentiles 
among whom his lot is cast) trouble 
is bound to follow. It is among such 
moral outcasts that the agitator is 
bred. The Jewish Communist is the 
worst form of Communist, and, in 
the war on religion in Russia, it is 
the Jewish Communists who have, 
from the first, taken a sinister de- 
light in the proscription of all Jew- 
ish (as well as Christian) religious 
teaching. Throughout the world we 
find the renegade Jew behind the 
anti-social movements of the day— 
and it is because of their knowledge 
of this fact, that the Roman Pontiffs 
of the past hundred years have 
looked askance on Jewry. And the 
Orthodox Jew can do nothing—the 
modern cult of youthful opinion 
with the Jew, as with the Christian, 
laughs at authority. Where the end 
will come, whether another Moses 
Maimonides will arise to rally the 
stricken ranks of Jewish Orthodoxy, 
who knows? Nothing short of such 
a miracle can save Jewry from its 
worst elements under modern con- 
ditions. 
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By Mary CiarrE McCauley 


HIS is fine country for hunting. 

Just enough field for good rid- 
ing, and just enough forest to give 
the fox a sporting chance. People 
around here used to do a lot of hunt- 
ing, but not any more—it just 
petered out, sort of, when the young 
folks found more fun in driving au- 
tomobiles. It’s funny, though, the 
way it stopped, just when the judge 
had started his campaign to revive 
it—and he being the cause of stop- 
ping it. He isn’t really a judge at 


all; he just acquired the name, you 
might say, with his fiftieth year. A 


red little man, on the rough and 
tweedy side. He swore off swearing 
years ago, but he’d sort of scare you, 
if you’d come upon him suddenly, 
and hear him yelling “My goodness” 
at some muddling farm hand. He’d 
snatch anyone bald-headed who'd 
muss up his stables, but Martha, his 
housekeeper, has to coax him to 
change his shirts. 

He’s a riding fool, he is; raises the 
best horses in the state, and then 
rides them to death. Then he goes 
on a tear for a week or so, grieving 
for the horse. He has the house 
filled with paintings of horses he’s 
killed that way. 

The judge had been worrying for 
a long time about the decline in 
hunting, and suddenly he decided 
to do something about it. So he had 
a party—the first ever. He invited 
half the county—all the riding folk. 
In the middle of the dance he 
stopped the orchestra, and got up on 
the stairway, so everybody could see 


him, and began to make his speech. 
I heard it was a good speech—lots of 
hand waving and yelling, and he got 
the people excited—wanting to hunt 
like their fathers and grandfathers 
did. A week later they were all at 
the judge’s house milling around on 
their horses, long before the sun was 
really up. They were a strange 
crowd, some of them wearing old 
red jackets, some of them in faded 
jodhpurs, some of them wearing 
whatever they happened to find 
around the house. Oh, yes, I was 
there. I’m the judge’s favorite 
groom, he says. He was there too, 
like a lord of the land, with his thick 
white hair, and his red coat which 
almost matched his face. He’d been 
having a little something to warm 
him up, y’see. It was sort of queer 
to see him running around, patting 
people on the back, when he almost 
had to stand on tiptoe to do it. The 
young folks was having the time of 
their lives. Most of them wasn’t 
ever up so early before in their lives, 
and they was marveling to see the 
way the sun rose out of the mist. 
The judge was happy. 

“Ah,” he was saying to everyone 
who would listen to him. “This is 
the sport of kings. There’s nothing 
to warm a man’s blood like a good 
chase, especially, if the fox is wily, 
and not easily caught.” He said this 
at least ten times. I heard him that 
many. 

Barber brought the hounds out, 
and they started off, with the judge 
in the lead of the hunters. He was 
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yelling and waving something 
awful. You’d think he was chasing 
Comanches instead of a little red 
fox. 

I hate hunts. I always keep wish- 
ing the fox gets away. Foxes are so 
darn independent—standing up like 
they knew they was going to be 
killed, and they won’t give in that 
they’re afraid. I’m always afraid 
I'll break down and cry, or some- 
thing, and the judge will fire me 
quicker than he’d toss down a 
straight rum. He’s funny that way. 
He can’t stand what he calls sissi- 
ness. I stood in the barn doorway, 
with Barber, watching the fox leap 
through the thicket and away, with 
the dogs and the hunters not far be- 
hind. It was early April, but the 
trees weren’t yet greening, and the 
fields were still a dull brown, with 
only a faint light patch here and 
there. The air was crisp, but the 
ground was thawed enough so 
you'd sink an inch in the pastures— 
in plain mud. The horses didn’t 
like it much. I figured to myself 
that the judge’d be a pretty sight 
when he got back—seeing that he 
rides about half the time on his 
back—I mean, he gets thrown a lot. 
Martha’d be in a mad, and we 
wouldn’t be getting any pie for din- 
ner. She’d be too busy cleaning up 
the judge. 

It didn’t take long for the hounds 
and the hunters to get out of sight. 
The fox disappeared right away—he 
found a red-brown patch of ground 
and just melted into it. It’s a good 
thing I’m not a hound, or I'd never 
find anything, from the way that fox 
got out of my sight. These foxes are 
smart—right smart. This one was, 
anyway. The sound of the hunt 
reached us for awhile, even after 
they were out of sight. This is high 
country, and the air is clear. 
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Finally Barber grunted. “They 
got easy lives, ain’t they, these rich 
folks.” Barber lives out in town. 
He don’t know the judge’s folks like 
I do. Most of them hasn’t a dozen 
dollars to their name. They just 
live on bluff, and in the big houses 
their fathers left to them. I don’t 
care what any one says, you’ve got 
to have nerve to do that—I mean, 
to live like rich people when you 
haven’t anything. I couldn’t do it— 
neither could Barber, only he don’t 
realize it. 

“No.” I said. “They has their 
troubles, same as we have.” 

“IT wouldn’t mind having that kind 
of trouble,” says he. “That’s easy 
trouble.” 

“What do you mean, easy 
trouble?” I asked. 

“I mean worrying about whether 
or not I’d go to Florida this spring, 
or maybe take an ocean trip this 
summer. That’s easy troubles. 
Real troubles is not having enough 
to eat, or maybe to pay the doctor, 
or to get an undertaker. Them’s 
poor folk’s troubles.” 

I could tell him lots, about when I 
was sent to stall off the bill collec- 
tors, and all, but the folks wouldn’t 
like me telling it, so I didn’t. What 
he don’t know he won’t be telling in 
the poolrooms. I just let him talk 
on, and finally he went up to the big 
house to bother Martha with his 
talk, and I went to cleaning out the 
stables. I didn’t notice the time go- 
ing by, because I wanted to be done 
by the time the hunt got back. I 
wanted to surprise the judge, but he 
surprised me, when he snuck up on 
me like that. 

“My goodness,” he _ swore. 
“You’re deaf as a loon, Dinny. I 
could walk away with the place and 
you'd never know it.” 

I jumped. For a minute I had an 
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awful feeling that he’d been thrown 
once too often, and this was his 
ghost come to haunt me. But his 
face was still red, and his coat was 
plastered with yellow mud, and he 
was a holy show—especially since 
he was holding a fox in his arms— 
a red and panting and torn, bloody 
fox. A fox with watery and de- 
feated eyes, and one paw dangling 
limp, half torn off. 

I guess my eyes almost popped 
out of my head, I was so dumb- 
struck. 

“Don’t stand there, you lout!” he 
yelled. “Help me fix this animal’s 
paw!” 

I still stood, gaping. “But—but 
isn’t that—the fox you were hunt- 
ing?” 

He got redder still, and began 
making strange gestures in the air. 
“You—you—” he shouted. “Get a 
move on you, and call Martha, 
then!” 

I ran to call Martha, although I 
wasn’t sure I could explain to her 
what had happened. She wouldn’t 
believe me, but I pulled her along. 
Outside the barn, we stopped. I 
could hear the judge talking. to 
somebody. 

“There, there,” he was soothing. 
“It won’t hurt much. It'll be fixed 
in no time at all. Just you wait and 
see. You'll be out and running 
again before summer proper is 
here.” 

We peeked in. The judge was 
sitting on a bench, holding the fox 
in his lap, and petting its head, like 
you would a dog’s. And the fox was 
just laying there, and looking up at 
him. It was piteous like, the way 
the two of them was there, enemies 
and yet neither one afraid of the 
other, but just sort of respectful, 
and truce like. I never hope to see 
the like again, not if I grow so old 
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that O’Donnell’s farm falls down. I 
thought the judge had a little extra 
snifter, since his face was getting 
redder all the time, but his hands 
was as steady as any vet’s as he put 
the bones in the fox’s leg together. 
He has red-hairy hands, almost the 
color of the fox’s fur, and you'd 
never think they could be kinder 
than Martha’s white fingers, but 
they was. Martha’s was rough com- 
pared to them. And every once in 
awhile he’d pat the fox’s head and 
talk to it soothing, and the fox would 
just look up at him. 

Finally he asked Martha for her 
apron, and she gave it to him unsus- 
picious. And before she knew what 
he was about, he’d torn it up to make 
a bandage for the fox’s paw. She 
made such a fuss I thought she’d 
murder them both right then and 
there. It was a pretty apron, too, 
with lace and ruffles on it, the kind 
she wears for company. She kept 
hurrying after the judge, whimper- 
ing and yapping all the way up to 
the kitchen, where he took the coal 
box and dumped it on the floor and 
stuffed his coat into it, and then put 
the fox into it. It-laid there as 
peaceful as a cat with a litter of kit- 
tens. 

The judge stepped back from the 
box, saying, “Well, li'l reynard, 
you'll keep fine there until that paw 
heals. Nobody’ll bother you.” 

Martha couldn’t walk as fast as 
the judge and me, so she didn’t come 
into the kitchen until the judge had 
already put the fox into the box, and 
then she let out a scream. She was 
screaming and talking both at the 
same time. It sounded to me like 
she was saying, “Don’t you think I'll 
have that animal in my kitchen— 
you drunken oaf!” But I guess she 
wouldn’t call the judge an oaf, and 
especially when he wasn’t drunk. 
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He stood there looking at her, and he 
said, after a few minutes. “The fox 
will stay there until that paw heals, 
Martha.” Then he walked out, and 
she didn’t have time to say any 
more. I got out quick, too, right 
after the judge. 

I was with the judge when we 
heard the hunt coming back. The 
hounds had caught the fox scent, 
and they were coming lickety-split 
at the house, the horses racing after 
them. The dogs had noses to the 
ground, and I remembered that they 
would come right into the house, so 
I mentioned it to the judge. He 
said, yes, that was right, he hadn’t 
thought of that, and maybe I’d bet- 
ter get Barber, and have him take 
the dogs off to the kennels. Believe 
me, Barber had an awful time get- 
ting the dogs away from the house. 
He pulled and he hauled, and the 
hunters pulled and hauled, and they 
finally got them all in the enclosed 
truck, and he drove off with them. 
All the hunters then came into the 
house, stamping and talking in the 
big dining room, waiting for the 
judge to pass around a little good 
cheer, 1900 vintage. He keeps a 
good cellar. They were all laughing 
after awhile, and asking the judge 
to tell them what happened. He 
told them to come out into the kitch- 
en first. They were certainly sur- 
prised when they saw that fox. He 
was a nice looking animal, but the 
white bandage did make him look 
queer. 

They all broke out at once into a 
babble. Some of them was crowded 
around the judge, and some of them 
was around the fox, petting and 
feeling of it. The fox just laid there, 
taking it all in, and Martha stood in 
the corner humphing. 

“You know,” young Edwin Con- 
nolly said, “this is the first time 
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I’ve ever seen a fox that wasn’t 
either running or dead. They’re not 
bad looking animals, are they?” 

It sounded to me like most of 
them agreed with him. To tell the 
truth, it was the first time I’d ever 
seen a fox up close myself, that 
wasn’t stuffed, or just killed. It’s 
funny how different they can seem 
when they’re alive, and not being 
hunted, don’t you know? 

They coaxed the judge to tell 
them how he got it. Nobody needed 
to be told that the judge’s horse had 
thrown him, so he started from that 
point. 

“After Lightning threw me, by the 
mill,” the judge explained, “he ran 
on and I started back here, since 
there was no one in sight. When I 
got to Bright’s woods, I heard a 
whimpering, and I found the fox, 
caught in a trap I suppose the white 
trash set. By heavens, if I find them 
setting traps around this country, I'll 
skin them alive!” He thumped the 
table. “Hunting’s one thing, and 
trapping’s another, and we'll have 
none of it around this county if I 
have to stop it myself.” He glanced 
around and so did I, and the others 
were scowling agreement. They all 
had sportin’ blood in them—I said 
before this used to be a good hunt- 
ing country, and blood always runs 
true. “Well,” the judge went on. 
“IT sprung the trap, and got the fox 
out, and brought it here. And here 
I'll keep him until the paw is healed. 
He’d never survive long with that 
paw—he’d be caught in no time at 
all.” 

“Of course,” somebody said, “this 
means that we won’t have any more 
hunts for a while.” 

“Yes,” said the judge. “This may 
be the only fox around. And we can 
wait until he’s ready to run again— 
about June.” 
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Everybody was satisfied, seeing as 
it was the judge who had revived 
the hunt, anyway. The two months 
would give them time to get regu- 
lar outfits, too. Nobody minded 
since there would be other hunts. 

There wasn’t though. The judge 
got soft, having that fox around all 
the time. It got to be too much of 
a pet, until it ran away into the 
woods one day in early June. The 
judge took it awful hard; I guess he 
supposed it’d stay around, like a 
dog. He forgot wild blood runs 
wild. The riders in the county were 
all for having another hunt, when 
they heard it, but the judge almost 
went crazy. He threatened to gun 
anybody who'd dare to start a hunt 
while his little reynard was running 
around loose in the woods, and he’s 
a pretty good shot, even if he is get- 
ting old. He hasn’t needed to shoot, 
though. The county feels so sorry 
for him, it wouldn’t hurt him for 
the world. You see, he spends most 
of his time in the woods, whistling 
for the fox, and he claims that it 
comes to meet him. But he’s always 
so lonesome when he comes back 
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from one of: those walks that one 
day I followed him. 

He was whistling, sure enough, 
but nothing appeared. He just kept 
whistling, and calling, sort of 
broken-hearted, “Li'l Reynard.” 
Then I heard a faint snap of a twig, 
and I looked, and I saw the shining 
red eyes, and the red fur of the fox 
behind a stump, hidden in the brush. 
The fox was looking after the judge, 
longingly like, but not daring to 
come out in the open. It didn’t see 
me at all, until I yelled, “Judge, 
here’s Reynard!” He spun around, 
happy _ looking. But Reynard 
turned, and slipped away, and the 
judge just got a glimpse of the tail 
waving before it was gone. 

He called me everything for yell- 
ing. “You ignorant lout!” he said, 
bitterly. “Didn’t you know you'd 
scare him away by yelling? How 
could he come out to me with you 
there?” 

But he wasn’t fooling me none. I 
knew the fox wouldn’t ever come 
out, just keep following behind the 
judge, and both of them lonesome 





























THE FIRST DOCTOR BOOK 


By Epbna S. SoLLars 


6¢DID the gay courtiers and coy ladies come, 

The lawyers, townsmen and the country groom; 
*Tis wares for all, yet thus much let them know, 
There are no drugs here fetched from Mexico. 

Nor gold from India, nor that cloud of smoke, 

Which English gallants buy themselves to choke; 

Nor silk from Turkey, nor from Barbary State, 

Those lucious canes, whose sugar man desires to take, 
Nor those hot drinks, which make our wits to dance, 
From the wild Canarys, or those grapes of France. 
Which make us clip our English—nor those wares 
Of fertile Belgium, whose womb compares 

With all the world for fruit—though now with scars 
Her body be all o’er defaced by wars. 

Go—tell them that what thou bringest, exceeds the wealth 
Of all these countries—for thou bringest Health.” 


And with this quaint rime opens 
that delightful old volume of medi- 
cal lore, The Englishman’s Doctor, 
written in the eleventh century by 
John of Milan, head of the great- 
est medical school and hospital of 
the Middle Ages, the School of 
Salerno, in Italy, and later edited by 
Arnold of Villanova, whose honor it 
was to have served as physician to 
three popes. 

Love, intrigue, war—the most 
spectacular of all wars, those of the 
Crusades—humor, piety and very 
much of the milk of human kind- 
ness, form a colorful background 
for this ancient manuscript, a few 
copies of which are still preserved in 
British and European libraries and 
museums. 

Printing had not been invented in 
the eleventh century, so it was 
necessary to transcribe the pages 
patiently and laboriously by hand, 
and because only members of the 


priesthood and a favored few beside 
were privileged to read, many writ- 
ers penned their lines in doggerel 
verse, as jingles were much more 
accurately and easily fixed in the 
memory than prose. The English- 
man’s Doctor, originally known as 
Flos Medicine scholzx Salerni, was 
translated into many languages, 
undergoing sundry changes and re- 
visions during the process, and was 
first published in England by Sir 
Stephen Crockett in 1607, the Latin 
text being carefully preserved, and 
was translated into English by Sir 
John Harrington during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Harrington’s 
mother was a natural daughter of 
Henry VIII., and his father had been 
of great assistance to the Virgin 
Queen in her effort to obtain the 
throne, a favor which she repaid by 
being gracious to his son, one of the 
most accomplished and wittiest of 
British courtiers. 
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Some two hundred years before 
Christ Salerno had become a fash- 
ionable health resort for the Italian 
nobility, and others of wealth. Ac- 
cording to tradition Latin, Greek, 
Saracen and Arabic physicians 
formed the first nucleus of the fu- 
ture great medical school, thus sym- 
bolizing the universality of the pro- 
fession of healing. Be that as it 
may, its origin is more likely to be 
found in the Benedictine Monastery 
of Salerno, established in 794, which 
soon became famed for its healing 
of the sick, its early cures being 
largely wrought by miracles. But 
troublous times were ahead for the 
Benedictines. Their monastery was 
sacked by the Lombards in 820, and 
they were forced to return to Rome, 
though for a limited time only. 
They later returned to Salerno and 
rebuilt their school and hospital. 

But peace was not yet, and the 
work of their hands was again de- 
stroyed; this time by the Saracens in 
the year 884. Seventy years after, 
the Benedictines again established 
the most outstanding school of 
medicine of the medieval period, 
and it continued to flourish until 
1866, when it became a national 
monument with the Benedictine 
monks as custodians. The School 
itself was formally abolished by de- 
cree of Napoleon in 1811. 

The most direct route to Palestine 
from England lay through Salerno, 
and the crusading armies passed 
and repassed it on their way to and 
from the Holy Land. Among these 
crusaders was Robert, first born son 
of William the Conqueror, and for 
whom this book of domestic medi- 
cine, The Englishman’s Doctor, was 
written. Robert was an unruly son, 
and had quarrelled so bitterly with 
his father that he had actually 
wounded him in battle. But al- 
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though William was a Conqueror, 
he was much the same sort of father 
as yours and mine, so he forgave his 
headstrong boy, and made him Duke 
of Normandy. 

While in Salerno, en route for 
Palestine, Robert went the way of all 
flesh, and fell in love. Sabilla was 
both beautiful and noble, and be- 
came his wife upon his return. 
Their honeymoon, however, was not 
all joy, for Robert had been wound- 
ed in the arm while at the wars by a 
poisoned spear, and his health and 
strength gradually declined. It is 
said that during his sleep, Sabilla 
drew the poison from the wound 
with her lips, and Robert soon grew 
strong. He had been so greatly im- 
pressed by the art of healing as prac- 
ticed by the Benedictines, that The 
Englishman’s Doctor was written 
for him, that he might have the 
benefit of its advice upon his return 
to England. But his homecoming 
was not propitious. 

During his long absence William 
had died, and a younger brother of 
Robert had usurped the throne. Be- 
fore Robert could gather a sufficient 
army around him, he was seized and 
thrown into prison, where he re- 
mained for twenty-eight long and 
weary years. 

Even when the centuries were 
young, Catholicism displayed amaz- 
ing modernity in its views. The 
same School of Salerno which gave 
the first book of popular medical ad- 
vice to the world, also accepted 
women as students, and licensed 
them as physicians upon the com- 
pletion of their course. The most 
outstanding of these feminine phy- 
sicians was Trotula, or “Mother 
Trot,” as she was more familiarly 
called. Trotula was a woman of 
high birth, and in addition to prac- 
ticing her profession, wrote several 



































volumes upon obstetrics, hygiene 
and sanitation. 

A more whimsically delightful 
book it would be difficult to im- 
agine than The Englishman’s Doc- 
tor, and although copies of it are 
rare, you will be more than repaid 
for the trouble in discovering it in 
some out of the way place, always 
provided you are undismayed at 
the prospect of reading Chaucerian 
verse. 

Here is some sage advice in this 
poem to Robert, whom the writer 
frequently calls the “king.” 


“Salerne School doth by these lines 
impart 
All healing to England’s king, and 
doth advise 
From care his head to keep—from 
wrath his heart. 
Drink not much wine, sup light, 
and soon arise, 
When meat is gone, long sitting 
breedeth smart, 
And_ afternoons, 
keep your eyes, 
When moved you find yourself to 
Nature’s needs, 
Forbear them not, for that much 
danger breeds. 
Use three physicians still, 
First, Dr. Quiet, then Dr. Merry, 
and lastly, Dr. Diet.” 


still wakeing 


The good doctors of the Middle 
Ages may not have devoted much 
time to the climatic changes of the 
various months in the year, but 
they did give their most serious at- 
tention to the spelling of each 
month’s name, and focused their 
combined attack upon the letter 
“r,” in their consideration of the 
all important matter of sleep. 


“If ‘R’ be in the month, their judge- 
ments err, 
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That think that sleep in afternoon 
is good. 

If ‘R’ be not therein, some men 
there are, 

That think a little nap breeds no 
ill blood. 

Long sleep in afternoons by stir- 
ring fumes, 

Breeds sloth and agues, aching 
heads and rhums. 

The moisture bred in breast, in 
eyes and nose, 

Are called catarrh, physique and 
the pose.” 


The subjects of eating and drink- 
ing were of no less importance to 
the long ago physicians, than to the 
modern dietician: 


“Eggs newly laid are nutritive to 
eat, 
And roasted rare are easy to digest, 
Fresh Gascoigne wine is good to 
eat with meat, 
Broth strengthens nature above all 
the rest, 
But broth prepared with flour of 
finest wheat, 
Well boiled and full of fat, for 
such are best. 
A priest’s rule that be true, 
Those eggs are best are long and 
white and new. 
Remember eating new laid eggs 
and soft, 
For every egg you eat, you drink as 
oft.” 


The medical gentlemen of me- 
dieval times would have been 
greatly outraged at the thought of 
prohibition, for they had much to 
say on the value of wine, albeit al- 
ways insisting upon its use in 
moderation. 


“Five qualities there are wine’s 
praise advancing, 
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Strong, beautiful, fragrant, cool 
and dancing.” 


And here is a bit of advice which 
might well give pause to any man 
of any time, in his selection of 
wines. 


“The better wines do breed the bet- 
ter humors, 
The worst are causes of unwhole- 
some tumors.” 


Silver fizzes, side cars, cocktails, 
etc., are not mentioned in the por- 
tion of The Englishman’s Doctor, 
devoted to liquors, but the effects 
of the better known wines are 
analyzed for the benefit of the pro- 
spective reader and drinker. 


“White Muscatelle 

wines and Greek, 

Do make men’s bodies gross and 
sleek and fat. 

Red wine doth make the voice oft- 
times to squeak, 

And hath a binding quality to that. 

Canary and Madeira are like to 
make one lean— 

But wot you wot, who says they 
make one lean, 

Will make one laugh—they mean 

They make one lean upon a staf. 

Wine, women, bathing, by art or 
nature warm, 

Used and abused, do men much 
good or harm.” 


and Candie 


That water was held in slight 
esteem during the eleventh century, 
we learn by these crisp lines. 


“For water and small beer, we make 
no question, 
Are enemies of health and good 
digestion.” 


However, water had its uses, and 
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we are pleased to learn that even 
in that long ago period, as an agent 
of cleanliness it was not frowned 
upon too harshly by the austere 
members of the medical profession. 


“Of washing of the hands much 
good doth rise, 

*Tis wholesome, cleanly, and re- 
lieves the eyes.” 


The subject of water was not to 
be relinquished without a classical 
reference, so we find these lines— 


“For Horace in a rhyme of his re- 
hearses, 
That water drinkers never make 
good verses.” 


And here is the well balanced 
meal of that day. 


“To close our stomach well this 
order suits, 
Cheese after flesh, nuts after fish 
and fruit. 


“Yet some have said, believe them 
how you will, 
One nut doth good, two hurt, the 
third doth kill.” 


When the housewife of medieval 
times went to market to select her 
fowl or fish, this couplet was her 
guiding star— 


“As choice you make of fowl or 
make of fish, 
If so that kind be soft, the great 
is best, 
If small, then firm, and many in a 
dish.” 


The value placed upon an animal’s 
inner organs as food for man, by 
modern scientists, was not shared 
by their predecessors, as witness: 
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“So entrails of a beast be not too 
base, 

Yet are some entrails baser than 
the rest. 

It follows now what part of every 
beast, 

Is good to eat, first know the heart 
is ill, 

It is both hard and heavy to digest, 

The tripe with no good use our 
flesh doth fill; 

Lights are light, but yet in small 
request; 

But outer parts are best as physics 
skill. 

If any brain is good, which is a 
question, 

Hen’s brains are best and easy of 
digestion.” 


That the doctors of the past were 
forerunners of the diet crusade is 
seen in this verse, 


“Good diet is a perfect way of cur- 

ing, 

And worthy of much regard, good 
health assuring. 

A king that cannot rule him in his 
diet, 

Will hardly rule his realm in peace 
and quiet.” 


The value of personal appearance 
was not overlooked by the early 
physicians, nor were they above 
acknowledging occasional defeat in 
their prescriptions, or giving the 
harrassed patient a sly dig in the 
ribs. 


“For ointment juice of onions is a 
sign, 

To heads whose hair falls faster 
than it grows, 

If onions cannot heal in such mis- 
hap, 

A man must get himself a 
Georgian cap.” 
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And here is some cosmetic ad- 
vice for the ladies. 


“I would not to you ladies onions 
praise, 
Save that they make one fair, 

As Clappius says, yet taking them 
requires some good direction, 
They are not good alike for each 

complexion.” 


If the wives of the Middle Ages 
did not always long to perish with 
grief at the death of their hus- 
bands, onions again, proved their 
friend. 


“She that hath had a husband bad 
to bury, 
And is therefore, in heart not sad 
but merry, 
Yet if in show, good manners she 
would keep, 
Onions and mustard seed will 
make her weep.” 


Why go to the dentist, when such 
a simple home remedy as this, is 
guaranteed to relieve the pain of 
aching molars? 


“If in your teeth you hap to be tor- 

mented, 

By means some 
therein do breed, 

Which pain if heed be taken, may 
be prevented, 

By keeping clean your teeth, 
when as you feed, 

Burn frankincense, a gum not evil 
scented, 

Put henbain into this, and onion 
seed, 

And in the tunnel to the tooth 
that’s hollow, 

Convey the smoke thereof, and ease 
shall follow.” 


little worms 


A class in physiology might well 
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seize upon this unique method of 
learning the exact number of the 
teeth, the bones and the veins in the 
human body. 


“Now if perhaps some hath desire 

to know, 

The number of our teeth, our 
bones, our veins, 

In this verse ensueing, plenty doth 
it show, 

To him that doth observe it, tak- 
ing pains, 

Of teeth thrice ten and two and 
eight a row, 

Eleven score bones save one, in us 
remain, 

For veins, for all that vain in us 
appear, 

A vein we hath for each day in the 


year.” 


No need to fear any evil effects 
from the gentle art of poisoning in 
the Middle Ages, for antidotes were 
always at hand, and although the 
poet may be somewhat remiss in 
the beauty of his language, his 
directions in the following verse, 
leave no doubt in the minds of even 
the simplest reader. 


“Six things there are in order shall 
ensue, 

Against all poisons have a secret 
power, 

Pear, garlic, radish _ root, 
grape and rue, 

But garlic chief, for they that it 
devour, 

May drink, and care not what 
their drink do brew, 

May walk in airs infected every 
hour, 

Since garlic then hath power to 

save from death, 


nut, 
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Bear with it then, if it makes un- 
savory breath. 

And scorn not garlic, like to some 
that think, 

It only makes one wink and blink 
and stink.” 


Nor was the remedy of bleeding 
neglected by the astute faculty com- 
prising the medical school of Sa- 
lerno. 


“By bleeding to the marrow cometh 

heat, 

It maketh clear your brain, re- 
lieves your eyes, 

It mends your appetite, restoreth 
sleep, 

Correcting humors that you wak- 
ing keep. 

All inward parts and senses also 
clearing, 

It mends the voice, the touch, the 
taste, the hearing. 

To bleed, doth cheer the pensive 
as from above, 

And calm the raging fury bred by 
burning love.” 


And The Englishman’s Doctor 
closes with this generous wish, 
which is quite as typical of the 
great, altruistic progression of medi- 
cine to-day, as it was almost a thou- 
sand years ago. 


“But here the Salerne School doth 
make an end, 
And herein cease to write, but will 
not cease 
To wish you live in health, and die 
in peace. 
And you that physic rules, will 
friendly read, 
God grant that physic you may 
never need.” 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE STAGE—1936-1937 


TRAGEDY. American: The Wingless Victory.—Daughters of Atreus. 
—Marching Song. English: Hamlet.—Dr. Faustus. 

Comedy.—American: You Can’t Take It With You.—Having Won- 
derful Time.—High Tor.—Brother Rat.—Excursion.—Stage Door.—Yes, 
My Darling Daughter.—Reflected Glory—The Women.—Storm Over 
Patsy. Foreign: Candida.—Tovarich.—The Country Wife.—Tonight at 


Eight-thirty. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. American: The Masque of Kings.—Johnny Johnson. 


—Aged 26.—Prelude to Exile—Plumes in the Dust. 


Regina.—St. Helena.—Richard II. 
MusIcaL. American: 
and Blue! 
By ItsetF. The Eternal Road. 


HAT does it mean that in the 

1920’s Abie’s Irish Rose ran for 
five years and that in the ’30’s To- 
bacco Road has run for three and is 
still running? Obviously neither 
play was predestined from its in- 
herent merit for any such phe- 
nomenal success. The only ex- 
planation seems to be that they 
were tuned with sensitive pre- 
cision to the current chord. Abie 
smiled upon the stage just at the 
ripe blooming of post-War pros- 
perity. Everyone was in excitable 
holiday mood and wanted everyone 
else—if it didn’t take too much 
trouble—to be happy. Abie has his 
own way and his own happiness 
without too much exertion and with 
absolutely no misgivings. His 
sentiments are manly, unreasoning 
and obvious. The story was 
equally suitable for children or 
grandparents, visiting salesmen or 
the neighbors. The man who had 


made a fortune out of “war babies” 





English: Victoria 


Babes in Arms.—The Show is On.—Red, Hot 


and who came to the theater with 
one more cocktail than was practi- 
cal, found that the strain placed 
upon his intelligence was negligible. 
It wasn’t even necessary to listen to 
the lines as the pantomime unfolds 
the plot like a comic strip; proving 
with amiable emphasis how simple 
it is to have everything turn out for 
the best. 

Then came the lean years when 
rosiness faded and everybody 
blamed everybody else for every- 
thing that happened. There weren’t 
any visiting salesmen and no one 
thought of treating anyone, least of 
all children or grandparents, to the 
theater. Mouths that had acquired 
a downward curve, curved more 
sardonically at simple statements. 
Prosperity was spelled “security” 
which in turn seemed a fly-by-night 
idea—mostly deceptive. Houses, 
yachts, motor cars, silk shirts, 
pearls, that had once seemed so full 
of reality, suddenly dissolved into 
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mere concepts. “Poor Boob” was 
the idealist and “Crook,” the banker. 
As values slid with slippery precipi- 
tation, the man who hadn’t even 
illusions to lose, became the richest. 
Though we will always maintain 
that the years of hard going were in- 
finitely less painful than the false 
standards of the boom and that a 
new crop of kindliness and courage 
was seeded by a falling stock mar- 
ket, yet the reaction engendered 
was also sometimes cheaply cynical. 
“Getting down to realities” is not al- 
ways a graceful posture but it was a 
popular one. In going to Tobacco 
Road one sits on the bottom. The 
plain ground is there, matching the 
dirt that is in the play with plenty of 
real earth, brown and dusty. Sym- 
pathy can work two ways. Some 
people can stand everything but the 
sufferings of their fellows; some are 
cheered during illness by being in 
a hospital and knowing that “there 
are others.” Tobacco Road must ap- 
parently be a solace to other losers. 
The Jeeters have nothing left to lose 
but their portion of dusty earth and 
they seem fated to lose that, yet they 
seem to have more zest for living 
than many who come to see them. 
“There’s life” remarks some man 
with a downward curve but, at the 
same time, his own little flat—even 
without a Buick—doesn’t seem so 
bad. He can sense his own effi- 
ciency over Jeeter! 

Besides this selfish viewpoint, we 
would like to think that Tobacco 
Road does have a humanitarian ap- 
peal. It would be interesting to 
learn if it had increased contribu- 
tions to the Berry School or similar 
foundations. 

The current popularity of biogra- 
phy in fiction and drama seems to 
have a kindred explanation. Men 


and women who have come face to 
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face with the problem of bare survi- 
val no longer react as they did in 
easier days to the thrill of a remote 
romance when, bound in treecalf, 
Lallah Rookh lay on the center table 
in upholstered libraries crowded 
with the superfluities of comfortable 
living. The biographical history 
when success is so often shown to be 
founded on failure, has a reassuring 
quality. “We fools esteemed their 
life madness and their end without 
honor; behold how they are num- 
bered—!” Another popular angle 
to biography is when it reveals the 
weaknesses of the great: Victoria 
watching her Albert shave—and be- 
ing as jealous of him as any little 
wife in the suburbs; Richard II. be- 
having as a wayward boy. The 
same idea did not work out as hap- 
pily in Prelude to Exile when Wag- 
ner was shown simply as something 
very short of a gentleman. The 
Masque of Kings, without being a 
great tragedy, did at least convert a 
backstairs scandal into an idealistic 
coup d’état and gave a rounded 
portrait of the Emperor Franz Josef 
and his policy of Empire. But 
Edgar Allan Poe himself strikes no 
more fire in the modern breast than 
did the heavy footed drama, Plumes 
in the Dust. Aged 26, the romance 
of Keats and Fanny Brawne had far 
more appeal. 

Johnny Johnson was the imagina- 
tive record of a young American 
who tries to be true to his ideals. 
With Come of Age and Four Saints 
in Three Acts, Johnny Johnson is 
something that will be remembered 
and regretted. Perhaps all three 
were prophetic of a form of drama 
of the future, as each depended upon 
a musical score. Richard Addinsell 
created a flowing accompaniment 
for Miss Clemence Dane’s rimed 
couplets in Come of Age, which pic- 
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tured the reincarnation of Chatter- 
ton, the poet. In Four Saints, Miss 
Gertrude Stein’s musical words were 
fitted with selective grace to Virgil 
Thomson’s finest composition, while 
Mr. Paul Green was commissioned 
to write Johnny Johnson for the 
musical fantasia conceived already 
by Kurt Weill. In each instance, 
from Kate Lawson’s delightful blue 
cellophane in Four Saints and 
James Reynolds’s stately scenes in 
Come of Age to Donald Oenslager’s 
satiric modernism in Johnny John- 
son, the settings were an integral 
part with the music and movement. 

One disappointing feature of 
1936-1937 is that it has produced no 
one tremendously important drama 
—either native or foreign. It is 
memorable chiefly in its revivals— 
Hamlet, Richard IlI., Dr. Faustus, 
Candida—as Maxwell Anderson’s 
The Wingless Victory, on the theme 
of a Salem sea captain’s occidental 
wife exposed to Puritan bigotry, was 
far better handled in Java Head, the 
novel by Hergesheimer. Only Miss 
Cornell’s Malayan Princess kept it 
afloat. 

There have been no melodramas 
of note except the fleeting horror of 
Emlyn Williams’s Night Must Fall 
and Young Madame Conti. Comedy 
has been more fertile. The Pulitzer 
prize went to Kaufman and Hart’s 
You Can’t Take It With You and the 
Dramatic Critic’s award to Maxwell 
Anderson’s High Tor. The Kauf- 
man-Hart nonsense on the theme of 
Why Worry is light-hearted foolery 
but so engaging that by June the 
house was nearly sold out in ad- 
vance for September. Anderson at- 
tempted something much more diffi- 
cult in trying to combine farce with 
poetry. He has been felicitous in re- 
viving the neglected folklore of the 
Hudson with the ghost ship of 
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Henry Hudson and we can only 
hope that his exposure of our prodi- 
gal waste of the Hudson’s natural 
beauties may help to halt the trap 
rock companies that are blasting 
away now at the Highlands, al- 
though in the play the Indian warns 
young Van Dorn that it is impossible 
to stand in the way of civilization 
and advises him to find himself an- 
other mountain in the West. Did 
Mr. Anderson mean that one should 
never hedge one’s spirit in physical 
boundaries or does he strike at all 
civilizations in the haunting lines: 


“Nothing is made by men 
But makes in the end good ruins”? 


Mr. Kaufman’s collaboration with 
Edna Ferber in Stage Door depend- 
ed almost completely on astute stage 
business and casting, with Margaret 
Sullavan in the lead. Otherwise it 
was a fine example of revamped the- 
atrical hokum. Such was Reflected 
Glory with only Tallulah Bankhead 
to vitalize it. But Brother Rat and 
Having Wonderful Time are fresh 
and gayly painted pictures of life in 
the Virginia Military Academy and 
at a Jewish summer camp, with 
honest human interest. Excursion, 
like its own old sea captain, has am- 
bitions. Its idea, however, is more 
imaginative than its script. It is 
true that the author, Victor Wolf- 
son, faced a delicate problem as a 
poetically impractical plot had to be 
developed by unattractively practi- 
cal characters. Had the dialogue 
and direction been less heavy 
footed, Excursion might take its 
place with Outward Bound. Never- 
theless, the charm of the idea and 
the two old brothers from Bedford, 
Mass., make it merit consideration. 
Without any of the jarring lines of 
Excursion, Yes, My Darling Daugh- 
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ter, a smart comedy delightfully 
played by Lucile Watson and Peggy 
Conklin, is easily the most immoral 
play of the current season as it sim- 
ply jokes at chastity. “Don’t be 
found out” is its maternal advice. 
Penny Wise is a gossamer but pleas- 
ant little entertainment just the op- 
posite of the big breeze of farce that 
has swept through town with Room 
Service. 

From London came Noel Coward 
with his series of one-act plays of 
surprisingly high average, and via 
London came the delicious French 
international success, Tovarich, 
which has amused everyone from a 
Red or White Russian to Hitler! 

Musical comedies have been weak. 
Red, Hot and Blue! was dull and 
dirty; Frederika just dull; The Show 
Is On mixes fun with dirt and that 
leaves Babes in Arms taking first 
rank as being gay, amusing and per- 
fectly wholesome. 

The Federal Theater Project has 
scored with Dr. Faustus but the The- 
ater Guild has had one of the worst 
seasons of its history with three un- 
regretted failures, a disappointment 
in Storm Over Patsy and only the 
half-way success of The Masque of 
Kings to its credit. Fortunately for 
their bank account, the Lunts in 
Idiot’s Delight ran through last sum- 
mer and almost all this season. 

The tribute for the best acting 
goes easily to Messrs. Gielgud and 
Evans. As Hamlet and Richard II. 
are such totally different parts, it 
seems futile to compare them at the 
moment but we are sincerely sorry 
that so few had the privilege of see- 
ing Mr. Evans as Bonaparte in St. 
Helena. Mention must also be made 
of Gertrude Lawrence, Russell Col- 
lins as Johnny Johnson; Robert 
Harris as the best Marchbanks since 
Arnold Daly, in Candida; Marta 
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Abba and John Halliday in Tova- 
rich; Constance Cummings in Young 
Madame Conti, Dudley Digges as 
Franz Josef and Ruth Gordon in The 
Country Wife. In character parts, 
Leo G. Carroll as the Judge in Storm 
Over Patsy; Henry Travers in You 
Can’t Take It With You, and Emlyn 
Williams in Night Must Fall. Asa 
new comer, Katharine Locke in 
Having Wonderful Time. And then 
of course, Miss Cornell’s twice beau- 
tiful Candida. 

The best sets we would choose 
were in Mr. Leslie Howard’s Hamlet, 
designed by James Reynolds; St. 
Helena, by Mielziner; Tonight at 
Eight-thirty and Excursion, by E. 
G. Calthrop; Richard II., by the 
Studio Alliance and unfortunately 
the very best of all in The Country 
Wife, by Oliver Messel. 

That brings us round to the pain- 
ful subject of The Country Wife and 
The Women; one _ beautiful—to 
look at—and vile, and the other just 
shoddy and coarse and cheap. It is 
all very well to laugh at human 
weakness but another matter to 
laugh at human sins. 

As a summary we would add that 
it seems that American producers 
have outstripped American play- 
wrights, therefore our most im- 
portant events have all been revi- 
vals. But Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Kaufman have set a prolific pace 
that should inspire some others. 


Room Service.—It had been cut 
off for eighteen hours after Binion 
moved in with the moose head and 
the playwright took to bed with the 
measles, and Miller tried to create 
new schemes of how to keep a cast 
rehearsing a play at a hotel without 
paying for them. When measles 
failed, Miller gave the author a tape- 
worm and kept them all playing 




















cards to take their minds off their 
hunger. “I see spots before my 
eyes,” says Binion, “they’re turning 
into hamburgers...” “If you see 
one with onions, keep it for me,” 
says Miller. When they finally 
suborn a waiter with theatrical am- 
bitions, you are treated to the van- 
ishing vision of a breakfast tray at- 
tacked by three starving optimists. 
It doesn’t seem possible to keep up 
the pace of desperate nonsense set 
by Act I.; as a matter of fact, the 
actual playwrights couldn’t for a 
couple of years but just as their last 
option ran out, they achieved a new 
Act III. and Mr. George Abbott was 
the winner. Now the farce that has 
been in and out of most of the 
Broadway offices, bursts into being 
at the tag end of a tired season and 
for over two hours an audience rolls 
out cheerfui laughter. Girls play 
such a minor part in Room Service 
that they could be ruled out as com- 
pletely as the men in Women—not 
that the two plays are at all alike. 
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Room Service is simply the strug- 
gle of Miller and Binion, producer 
and director, to get financial frame- 
work for the play they have already 
in rehearsal and the struggle of the 
hotel management to dislodge them. 
The room clerk gets involved, as he 
is Binion’s brother-in-law and natu- 
rally the author plays a part—sev- 
eral parts—as he is patient, suicide 
and corpse. The versatility of Mil- 
ler’s genius has no limit. One 
breathless moment, when eviction 
seems imminent, shows the trio each 
donning three suits of clothes to 
save them from the hotel manage- 
ment. You may not believe it but 
it is done. Almost equally incredi- 
ble at this moment is a farce with- 
out a laugh that is dependent on a 
questionable utterance. The cast 
deserve the author’s plaudits. Head- 
ed by Levene from Three Men on a 
Horse and Philip Loeb from the 
American Academy faculty, they 
work hard to entertain a rejoicing 
public.—At the Cort. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1936 


Victoria Recina.—Abdicating for 
the summer, Miss Hayes will resume 
her royal state in the autumn when 
she will also make a royal progress 
across the continent.——From_ the 
Broadhurst. 


December 


TovaricH.—This internationally 
popular comedy will probably con- 
tinue for some months to come.—At 
the Plymouth. 





February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE It WitH You.— 
Not only is it virtually impossible to 
get seats now for this delightfully 
foolish comedy but they are taking 
orders for September! Pulitzer 
prize winner.—At the Booth. 


BroTHER Rat.—A gay little trifle 
about cadets at the V.M.I. acted by a 
really youthful cast. Two unneces- 
sary remarks mar the clean record 
of the comedy, which seems a great 
pity—At the Biltmore. 


THE WomeEen.—A cheap melo- 
drama whose only cleverness is the 
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successful elimination of men on the 
stage although they figure promi- 
nently in the story. Despite its 
popularity we can assure you it is 
both dull and very, very vulgar.— 
At the Ethel Barrymore. 


March 


Yes, My Daruinc DAUGHTER.—A 
perfectly polite comedy, very 
cleverly played by Lucile Watson 
and Peggy Conklin but much the 
most immoral on the boards as it 
mocks at standards.—At the Play- 
house. 


THE SHow Is ON and so are 
laughs when Miss Beatrice Lillie, 
Reginald Gardiner and Bert Lahr 
are about but there are other scenes 
that are extremely raw and not ex- 
tremely funny.—At the Winter Gar- 
den. 


April 


HAviInG WoNDERFUL TIME.—A 
light-hearted comedy about a Jewish 
summer camp which is full of good 
laughs and which brings to much at- 
tention the charm of Miss Katharine 
Locke. Directed by the astute Marc 
Connelly.—At the Lyceum. 


THE Sun AND I.—A Federal The- 
ater Production of a modernized 
version of Joseph from the Bible. 
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Confused in ideas and overwritten. 
—At the Adelphi. 


May 


Excursion.—A very delightful 
idea which loses some of its charm 
in rather heavy writing and direc- 
tion. It depicts an old sea captain 
who is taking his passengers to 
Coney Island for the last time and 
who decides that for once he will 
give them a real chance of having a 
dream come true so he heads the old 
boat for an enchanted island he had 
once visited in the Carribees. Mr. 
Whitford is most sympathetic as 
Captain Obediah and so is Ham- 
mond Dailey as his brother Jona- 
than.—At the Vanderbilt. 


June 


BaBEs IN ARMS.—With no mem- 
ber of the cast over twenty-two, here 
is a really juvenile musical comedy 
that has lots of enthusiasm and 
spontaneous gayety. Directed by 
Robert Sinclair with a ballet by 
Balanchine, we can recommend it to 
young and old as extremely pleasant 
entertainment—not too heavy.—At 
the Shubert. 


Asie’s Irntsh Rose.—Back again 
and still with power to amuse. With 
some of the original cast.—At the 
Little. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE Fairu. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC GIRL SCOUTING 


REAMS are being sold on every 
street corner these days, the red 
dreams of revolution, the gold of 
conquest, and the purple of power 
to come. And grown men, tired of 
the chaos they see about them and 
terrified of the seeming threat im- 
plied in social change, listen eagerly 
to the dream-dispensers. Will they 
buy? Any man, who cannot face 
reality, is willing to pay the price of 
illusion. 

If adults can be deceived, what 
hope is there for the young? How 
will they distinguish between aspira- 
tion and escape—between the fine 
desire to attain the brilliant and 
beautiful in life and the cowardly 
instinct to avoid normal hard- 
ship? 

Conscious of the need to provide 
a new shield against a new foe, the 
Catholic Church has already set up 
the Catholic Youth Organization. 
It is now an established institution, 
and its aim is to provide a program 
of recreation so constructive and 
so absorbing that boys and girls will 
find no time for the dream-sellers on 
the street corners or seek elsewhere 


satisfaction for their needs. That 
may seem a large contract, but it is 
already being fulfilled, for the C.Y.O. 
is no new agency. It is rather a 
federation of all the existing agen- 
cies of which the Church approves 
under the direction of men and 
women trained to tackle the new 
problem. 

It is comparatively easy to find 
agencies that care for the needs of 
boys. There are the Boy Scouts, the 
Boys Clubs of America, the Junior 
Achievement League, and many 
others. All these have time-tested 
programs, for priests and parents, 
educators and legislators have long 
recognized the urgency of affording 
a safe outlet for boyish energy. 
When it comes to girls, the matter 
is not so simple. Organized recre- 
ation for girls, like higher educa- 
tion, is a comparatively new idea. 
Only in the last quarter century 
have their claims been admitted, 
much less met. Chief of the organi- 
zations that have grown up in that 
time are the Girl Scouts who cele- 
brated their twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary on March 12th of this year. 
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From the start the Girl Scouts 
have had the approval of the Church, 
for their founder, Juliette Low, of 
Savannah, Ga., early sought out Car- 
dinal Gibbons, whom she consulted 
about the project she had in hand. 
Five years later, Cardinal Hayes ap- 
pointed a representative to the Girl 
Scout national board of directors to 
see whether the program which was 
so fine in theory was equally sound 
in practice. Satisfied on this point, 
His Eminence publicly supported 
the program as suitable for Catholic 
girls, and in due course the four 
American cardinals and the Ameri- 
can hierarchy followed suit. 

Where does Girl Scouting fit now 
into the scheme of the Catholic 
Youth Organization? Father John 
Curry, assistant director of the Or- 
ganization in the New York arch- 
diocese, recently defined its place. 

“Girl Scouting,” said Father 
Curry, “is not something to be taken 
over by the C.Y.O. and lose its 
identity. Girl Scouting is a separate 
coéperative enterprise, with long ex- 
perience, with splendid people back 
of it. As the moderators and lay di- 
rectors of the C.Y.O. penetrate fur- 
ther into the life of the parishes and 
into the confidence of the priests and 
people, they will be asked the specific 
question: What can you do for our 
girls? The answer will be: We can 
give you Girl Scouting. You can 
call up Girl Scout National Head- 
quarters, New York, and get from 
the Catholic Promotion Secretary all 
the information and help you need 
in setting up a recreational program 
for Catholic girls. 

“From now on Girl Scouting and 
the C.Y.O. are in_ partnership. 
Wherever the C.Y.O. goes, it will 
explain the Girl Scout program. 
Wherever it creates an opening, it 
expects the Girl Scouts to move in 
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and produce for the children what 
the C.Y.O. has promised.” 

What is the secret of this organi- 
zation which the Church so highly 
commends and which, since its 
initiation, has engaged the energies 
of over two million girls? Last fall 
a group of sociologists, including 
Father Edward Roberts Moore, of 
the Catholic Charities, and recently 
appointed rector of St. Peter’s, con- 
cluded a study of the Girl Scout 
program, and approved it because 
it fitted girls to become “participat- 
ing citizens in a modern social 
democracy.” That is the accom- 
plishment of Girl Scouting as the 
sociologists see it. Now let us look 
at the picture as the girls see it 
themselves. 

In the shadow of the Chrysler 
Building, New York City, there is a 
center run by nuns for the families 
in the neighborhood, particularly 
for the girls and their baby brothers 
and sisters. The girls using it are 
pupils of the parochial schools. 
They do not belong to the moneyed 
class, so that normally the circle of 
their interests and amusements 
would be confined to the few blocks 
within which they have their homes, 
with occasional trips outside that in 
the summer. But the nuns who run 
that center have ambitions for their 
girls. Some years ago they adopted 
Girl Scouting. Now there are three 
troops of Girl Scouts aged ten to 
eighteen and two packs of Brownies 
aged seven to ten. And the circle of 
their interests and amusements in- 
cludes the whole metropolis with 
parts of New York State and New 
England, and the circle of their 
friends includes girls in Paris and 
Toulon as well as the whole U. S. A. 
For, through Girl Scouting, they 
have become “participating citi- 
zens” in the community life of the 
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biggest city in the world, and there 
is no more generous city than New 
York when you know how to tap its 
resources for its own inhabitants. 

Some eighteen months ago, for ex- 
ample, the W. P. A. offered the Girl 
Scouts the help of a good choir 
leader. Who wanted to learn sing- 
ing? The girls at the Divine Provi- 
dence Foundation—the center of 
which we speak—jumped at the 
chance through their leader, Mother 
Gertrude. Soon they had a choir of 
seventy-five. Rockefeller Center, 
wanting a “community sing,” for 
the city, asked the Girl Scouts to 
help, and Girl Scout national head- 
quarters turned to its troops in the 
Foundation. Dressed in home- 
made green and red costumes as 
medieval carolers and carrying little 
home-made lanterns, the girls put 
on a Christmas party for the city 
and through the National Broad- 
casting Company for the nation. 
Among the listeners in Rockefeller 
Plaza were a representative of Car- 
dinal Hayes and the proud national 
director of the Girl Scouts. That 
was in 1935. At Christmas, 1936, 
their singing was still remembered, 
and two big hotels invited them to 
sing round their Christmas trees. 
This time they not only gave but got 
a party. 

When the Audubon Society 
brought one of its prize-winners to 
New York for a convention in the 
Museum of Natural History, it want- 
ed a group of Girl Scouts to meet 
him at the station and put him at 
ease. The girls from Divine Provi- 
dence Foundation joined Kermit 
Roosevelt at Grand Central Station, 
and were so charming as hostesses 
for New York that the Audubon So- 
ciety insisted on sending them 
candy! 

When the Girl Scouts and the Car- 
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negie Endowment Fund brought a 
group of Eclaireuses, French Cath- 
olic Girl Scouts, to America, on a so- 
ciological tour in July, 1936, they 
were met at the boat by the Girl 
Scouts of Divine Providence Foun- 
dation which kept the foreigners as 
their guests while in the city. 

A passing photographer dropped 
in one day to see the Foundation. 
He was introduced to the Girl 
Scouts. Now there is a camera 
club—he comes to teach them once 
a week. And once a month the girls 
issue their own newspaper for the 
entertainment of their families and 
their friends. 

No wonder Mother Provincial of 
the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary 
wants all her novices trained as Girl 
Scout leaders! She has found that, 
when there is Scouting, there is al- 
ways something absorbing for the 
girls to do; that there is some bond 
of union between girls when they 
are Scouts that otherwise does not 
exist; that she never needs to worry 
about whether they are in mischief. 

Girl Scouting has been introduced 
by these Franciscan Sisters to the 
state orphanage at Woonsocket, R. 
I.; to their house in Boston; to the 
convalescent home in Palenville, 
N.Y. There is a camp now at Palen- 
ville, which this year (1937) hopes 
to qualify as a recognized Girl Scout 
camp. The Girl Scouts of Boston, 
Woonsocket, and New York, ex- 
change visits, and take one another 
on sight-seeing trips. They find 
that their Girl Scout uniforms are an 
“Open Sesame” wherever they go. 
The first mate on a Hudson River 
boat took them in charge on one of 
their excursions, saw they were in- 
terested in the Girl Scout Mariner or 
sea-program, and talked to them for 
over two hours. He found that 
there were some German Boy Scouts 
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on board, so he acted as chaperon to 
a party. 

In the backyard of that center 
near the Chrysler Building, the girls 
have built themselves a campfire, 
over which they cook on fine eve- 
nings. A neighbor once turned in a 
fire alarm. She saw smoke, and she 
was sure it meant trouble. The en- 
gines came. The fire chief looked at 
the girls. Girl Scouts were they? 
Of course, everything was all right. 

“Just go easy, girls,” said he, 
pleasantly, departing. 

Yes, the Girl Scouts are “partici- 
pating citizens” in the life of any 
community that gives them the pro- 
gram. They are taught, in the words 
of the Founder, Juliette Low, to 
“play the game, play in their place, 
play for their side and not for them- 
selves.” They are taught that every 
single member of the troop or team 
has her responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the whole group. They are 
trained to express their opinion, to 
point out what they think is right or 
good—but not at the expense of the 
other members’ comfort. They vote 
in the Court of Honor, the executive 
body of the troop, through their 
elected member, the patrol leader. 
Democracy in miniature—that is 
the set-up in Scouting. The Cath- 
olic Church has watched it in action 
over a period of years, and has de- 
cided that it is good for boys and 
girls. The only trouble is that more 
of them do not get it. 

In the ten counties which make 
up the archdiocese of New York 
there are now over twelve thousand 
Girl Scouts, which would seem an 
impressive figure until one remem- 
bers that it is only a little over two 
per cent of the girl population. Only 
two per cent getting the program 
that the Church advocates for the 
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health and safety of its children, and 
yet New York leads the country in 
the number of Catholic Girl Scouts, 
the percentage being thirty-five of 


the total number. What is needed 
is more women with time, energy 
and interest at their disposal to 
make the program available to more 
girls. 

There are many unselfish reasons 
why women should give some time 
to Scouting, the chief being that the 
girls like and need it. But continued 
altruism which brings no personal 
return is apt to be as hard on her 
who receives as on her who gives. 
Scouting needs women who give 
gladly and who know how to gain 
as much as they give. 

Lord Baden-Powell, founder of 
the whole Scout movement, once de- 
scribed the ideal leader as a person 
who “makes you feel two inches 
taller.” Anyone who can convey 
such a sense of growth to another 
must inevitably feel it himself, and 
that is perhaps the secret of the 
Scout movement’s success. Scout- 
ing at its best brings to everyone a 
sense of the excitement to be found 
in the routine of every day. It gives 
to each a knowledge that life itself 
is the great adventure: that it needs 
no revolution to make each day new, 
no material victory to convey a feel- 
ing of conquest, no outward symbol 
to ensure a sense of power. It recog- 
nizes that within each individual is 
a heaven and earth in microcosm, 
of which he can be the conqueror, if 
he can grasp and use day by day the 
weapons that win the only lasting 
victories. These weapons it em- 
bodies in the promise and the code 
of laws, which are the keystone of 
the whole Scout arch. 


NorAH MEADE CORCORAN. 

















THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


A PATHFINDER FOR MARYKNOLL IN SOUTH CHINA 


NUMBER of his adopted chil- 
dren gathered near the grave 
of Father Henri Vacquerel, as his 
body was reverently lowered into 
the rough mountain earth, high 
above that vast section of Kaying 
wherein he had ministered so long 
and so well. A few days before his 
death, the veteran French missioner 
had expressed a desire that his re- 
mains be buried in Chong San, add- 
ing with humble confidence, “I 
think my friends will do this little 
thing for me.” His friends? But 
who were not his friends, one might 
ask as the long procession, repre- 
senting near and distant villages 
wound slowly past his grave. There 
was not a town in the whole country- 
side that would not proudly have 
provided his burial place, had not 
Chong San been his own choice. 

These loyal peasant folk seemed 
loath to leave the hallowed spot; 
they lingered in small groups, seem- 
ing to find consolation in recalling 
little incidents of the missioner’s life 
among them; vieing with one an- 
other in citing his personal acts of 
kindness and charity, as though 
each had been singled out individu- 
ally for his especial concern. 

While I was still musing, my fel- 
low-mourners gradually departed, 
leaving me alone in my reverie. It 
carried me back to one of the pleas- 
ant evenings passed in the unpre- 
tentious shack that Father Vac- 
querel called, “home,”—to an eve- 
ning when he told me all about those 
early days in his beloved Nor- 
mandy. 

Henri Vacquerel was born of 
humble parents about 1850, in a lit- 
tle town near Rouen. His father 
died when he was still a boy, and his 
mother, who belonged to a race and 





generation ever resourceful and not 
easily discouraged, worked hard to 
support and rear her large family. 
God rewarded her generously by 
choosing two of her sons for special 
service in His priestly ranks. 

It was during Father Vacquerel’s 
second year in the major seminary 
at Rouen that he was attracted by 
the foreign missions, and two years 
later, having given the idea careful 
thought, he entered the Paris For- 
eign Mission Society. Immediately 
after ordination he was assigned to © 
the Swatow Vicariate, which at that 
time included almost half of the 
Kwantung Province. 

Father Vacquerel came at once to 
the Hakka country but was greatly 
handicapped in his work because of 
the absence of dictionaries, gram- 
mars or other books explanatory of 
the language. The few missioners 
in the territory were already past 
the age of active service, and had 
been out of France so long, that 
their native tongue was foreign to 
them. As a consequence, there was 
no common ground of mentality on 
which these exiles could meet and 
exchange thoughts—a bitter trial 
indeed for the new missioner. 

After a few years Father Vac- 
querel was appointed pastor of a 
territory embracing about half of 
the present Kaying Vicariate, and 
his sheep were scattered to its 
farthest corners. The splendid 
physique of this giant Norman must 
have served him well when a sick 
call, and they were not infrequent, 
carried him on a four or five days’ 
journey, with no macadam road to 
carpet his foot-sore path. 

There were, however, those rare 
occasions, when the particular con- 
ventions of the locality demanded, 
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that Father Vacquerel permitted 
himself the luxury of a sedan chair. 
For instance, there was the time 
when three of his Christians were 
held on false charges by a Ng Fa offi- 
cial. The pastor and his catechist 
rode in state to the executive’s resi- 
dence for the purpose of obtaining 
the release of the innocent victims. 
The interview was most unsatisfac- 
tory, and feeling that further efforts 
would be futile, the priest left the 
house, but the catechist was de- 
tained on some pretext. Father 
Vacquerel waited outside, and when 
a half hour passed and still his com- 
panion did not appear, the priest re- 
turned to the official’s house to find 
out the cause of the delay. The door 
was locked and his repeated knock- 
ings brought no response. He then 
attempted to force an entrance, and 
at first the stout portal resisted his 
bulk, but gradually gave way before 
the man’s mighty strength. The 
jailers lost considerable face when 
Father Vacquerel—and the door— 
crashed in upon them so unex- 
pectedly, and hoping to preserve 
their countenance from complete 
obliteration, they released the cate- 
chist and the three Christians. A 
few days later, the sub-prefect, or 
head jailer, was deposed. 

In 1925, the Kaying territory was 
made a Prefecture, and entrusted to 
the care of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, or Mary- 
knoll, as it is better known. The 
greater part of Father Vacquerel’s 
mission field lay in this Prefecture, 
and it would seem only natural that 
a man of his experience and accom- 
plishments should resent the intru- 
sion of these youthful Americans, so 
lacking in knowledge of the customs 
and habits of the people. But Fa- 
ther Vacquerel’s actions were al- 
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ways supernaturally motivated, and 
he welcomed these levites as broth- 


ers in a common cause. Their 
generosity, cheerfulness and en- 
thusiasm evidently appealed to his 
apostolic soul. He magnified their 
little successes, giving them great 
encouragement, the while he mini- 
mized his own magnificent achieve- 
ments, not the least of which was the 
erection of chapels and churches, 
many rarely beautiful, in eight vil- 
lages. Curiously enough, two days 
after the church at Pet Teou Tsai 
was completed, its present pastor, 
Father Frank Murphy, M.M., was 
born. 

At a little anniversary party, com- 
memorating his fifty-fifth year in 
China, Father Vacquerel admitted, 
but not at all reluctantly, that he 
had never seen a moving picture or 
an airplane. It was about this time 
that he was forced to leave his 
mountain home at Chong San and 
live in comparative comfort at a 
larger mission station, thirty miles 
distant. Bequeathing his out-mis- 
sions to the Maryknollers, although 
ever ready to advise, and to assist 
them with paternal solicitude, he de- 
voted these latter years to his flock 
in Chong San, and continued there 
until the last year of his life, when 
another missioner was sent to re- 
place him—physically speaking. 
Before leaving, he chose the spot for 
his grave, saying, “Here is where 
I’ve spent my life and here I want to 
be buried. I’m sure my friends will 
do this little thing for me.” 

Before following in their trail 
down the steep mountain path, I 
breathed a prayer that this unknown 
priest-hero would guard the new 
band of missioners, and direct them 
from his vantage place above. 

Pau ROBERTS. 
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CHRISTIANITY VS. SECULAR IDEALISM 


CHRISTIANITY literally called a 
new world into existence to redress 
the balance of the old. It did not 
attempt to reform the world, in the 
sense of the social idealist. It did 
not start an agitation for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, or for peace with 
Parthia. It did not support the 
claims of the Jews to national self- 
determination, or the Stoic propa- 
ganda for an ideal world state. It 
left Cesar on his throne and Pilate 
and Gallio on their judgment seats 
and went its own way to the new 
world. 

To the ordinary educated man 
looking out on the world in a.p. 33 
the execution of Sejanus must have 
appeared much more important 
than the crucifixion of Jesus, and 
the attempts of the Government to 
solve the economic crisis by a policy 
of free credit to producers must have 
seemed far more promising than the 
doings of the obscure group of Jew- 
ish fanatics in an upper chamber at 
Jerusalem. Nevertheless there is 
no doubt to-day which was the most 
important and which availed most 
to alter the lot of humanity. All 
that Roman world with its power 
and wealth and culture and corrup- 
tion sank into blood and ruin—the 
flood came and destroyed them all— 
but the other world, the world of 
apostles and martyrs, the inherit- 
ance of the poor, survived the down- 
fall of ancient civilization and be- 
came the spiritual foundation of a 
new order. Not that this new order 
was itself the new world to which 
Christianity had looked. Christen- 
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dom is not Christianity. It is not 
the City of God and the Kingdom of 
Christ. Humanity remains much 
the same as it has always been. To 
quote Newman: “The state of great 
cities now is not so very different 
from what it was of old; at least not 
so different as to show that the main 
work of Christianity has lain with 
the face of society, or what is called 
the world. Again the highest class 
in the community and the lowest 
are not so different from what they 
would be respectively without the 
knowledge of the Gospel as to allow 
it to be said that Christianity has 
succeeded with the world as the 
world in its several ranks and 
classes. And so of its professions 
and pursuits. They are in char- 
acter, what they were; softened or 
restrained in their worst tendencies, 
but still with the same substantial 
fruits. Trade is still avaricious not 
in tendency only, but in fact, though 
it has heard the Gospel. Lawyers, 
soldiers, farmers, politicians, cour- 
tiers, nay, shame to say, the priest- 
hood, still savour of the old Adam. 
Christian States move forward upon 
the same laws as before, and sin and 
fall as time goes on, on the same 
internal principles. Human nature 
remains what it was though it has 
been baptised.” 

Newman was writing, of course, 
of Protestant England in the nine- 
teenth century, but the same things 
may be said mutatis mutandis of the 
thirteenth century or of any other 
age.... 

In reality no age has the right to 
call itself Christian in an absolute 
sense: all stand under the same con- 
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demnation. The one merit of a rela- 
tively Christian age or culture—and 
it is no small one—is that it recog- 
nises its spiritual indigence and 
stands open to God and the spiritual 
world; while the age or culture that 
is thoroughly non-Christian is closed 
to God and prides itself on its own 
progress to perfection. No doubt 
there is a real leaven of spiritual 
progress at work in mankind and 
the life of the world to come is al- 
ready stirring in the womb of the 
present. But the progress of the 
new world is an invisible one and its 
results can only be fully seen at the 
end of time. Apparent success often 
means spiritual failure, and the way 
of failure and suffering is the royal 
road of Christian progress. Where 
the Church has seemed to dominate 
the world politically and achieves a 
victory within the secular sphere, 
she has had to pay for it in a double 
measure of temporal and spiritual 
misfortune. Thus the triumph of 
the Orthodox Church in the Byzan- 
tine Empire was followed first by 
the loss of the East to Islam and 
then by the schism with the West. 
The medizval attempt to create a 
Christian theocracy was followed by 
the Reformation and destruction of 
the religious unity of Western 
Europe, while the attempt that was 
made both by the Puritans and by 
the monarchies of the Counter 
Reformation to dragoon society into 
orthodoxy and piety was followed 
by the incredulity and anticlerical- 
ism of the eighteenth century and 
the secularisation of European cul- 
ture. 

There is no longer any danger of 
Christians attempting to force their 
beliefs on others at the point of the 
sword or of their trying to make 
men religious by act of Parliament. 
The danger to-day is rather that 
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well-meaning people are apt to re 
duce Christianity to the level of 
secular idealism by identifying it 
with whatever social or political 
course is most popular at the mo- 
ment, whether it be National 
Socialism in Germany or humani- 
tarian socialism in England. In a 
sense it is quite true to say that all 
our troubles are due to the neglect 
of Christian teaching and _ that 
Christianity is the remedy for our 
social as well as our individual 
evils. But it is not like a patent 
medicine that is warranted to cure 
all diseases. It offers no short cuts 
to economic prosperity or social 
stability. A century ago there was 
a tendency to treat Christianity as 
a kind of social sedative that kept 
the lower classes obedient and in- 
dustrious, and the consequences of 
this was the Marxian denunciation 
of religion as the opium of the poor. 
And if to-day we treat Christianity 
as a social tonic that will cure 
economic depression and social un- 
rest and make everybody happy, we 
shall only ensure future disillusion- 
ment and reaction. It is impossible 
to create a Christian social order 
ab extra by the application of a few 
ready-made principles or by intro- 
ducing legislative reforms. And 
even if it were possible, it would be 
of little profit to get the world to 
accept Christian economic prin- 
ciples, when it does not accept 
Christian intellectual and moral 
principles. The well-meaning peo- 
ple who talk about the possibility 
or the necessity of a Christian rev- 
olution do not consider where the 
Christians are to come from who are 
to carry it out. We know how hard 
it is for practising Catholics to ap- 
ply their religion to social life, 
and even if the Christian social or- 
der was capable of exact political 
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arid economic definition one may 
well feel dubious as to what it 
would become in the hands of the 
politicians and economists who 
would have the responsibility of 
carrying it out in practice. It is 
notorious that ecclesiastics often 
make the most unscrupulous 
politicians, as we see in the case of 
Wolsey, Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Alberoni, and in the same way the 
political parties which adopt re- 
ligious programmes and claim to 
represent the cause of God, like the 
thirteenth century Guelfs, the Holy 
League in the sixteenth century and 
the Covenanters and Puritans in the 
seventeenth, have always  dis- 
tinguished themselves by their fan- 
aticism and violence: in fact by a 
general lack of all the political vir- 
tues. Political religion is an offence 
alike to religion and to politics: it 
takes from Czsar what belongs to 
him of right and fills the temple 
with the noise and dust of the mar- 
ket place. The only really and 
specifically Christian politics are 
the politics of the world to come, 
and they transform social life not 
by competing with secular politics 
on their ground but by altering the 
focus of human thought and open- 
ing the closed house of secular cul- 
ture to the free light and air of a 
larger and a more real world. 


From Religion and the Modern World. By 
a Dawson (New York: Sheed & 
yard). 


in 
—— 





THe NecGro’s SociAL ProBLEM 


Wuart is the relation of a pro- 
gram of interracial justice to the 
work of the Church for the spiritual 
welfare of the Negro in the United 
States? 

The question is immediate and 
practical, since the priests and 
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Religious who are devoted to the 
spiritual welfare of the colored 
people in this country are inti- 
mately concerned in any movement 
in this direction. This codperation 
moreover, is all-important for the 
success of a Catholic interracial pro- 


gram. 

Is the insistence through public 
organized effort on a thoroughly 
Catholic attitude towards the Negro 
upon the part of the white group a 
help or a hindrance to the missions? 
The question may sound super- 
fluous, but the author has heard ex- 
pressions of anxiety upon that 
score. Anxiety appears to arise 
from the fear lest insistence upon 
social justice make the position of 
the missionary, difficult as it is, all 
the more difficult. 

Fear for instance, is sometimes 
expressed that the discussion of 
social justice will focus the Negro’s 
attention upon wrongs of which he 
would otherwise not be conscious, 
and thus would inspire distrust of 
the Catholic Church. Or there is 
apprehension lest discussion of 
problems that affect the Negro’s 
material life and earthly existence 
will cause him to seek temporal 
rather than spiritual benefits at the 
hand of the Church and thus cause 
him to embrace the Faith for the 
sake of material rewards or merely 
to better his earthly status. The 
isolated position of the missionary 
among the Negroes, obliged to share 
the depressed condition of his flock, 
sometimes in an environment where 
neither race is very friendly to 
Catholicism, may not seem the best 
for intensively working for the im- 
provement of human relationships 
on Catholic principles. 

Interracial justice, however, is 
but a branch of social justice. The 
alarm that some feel at its mention 
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is parallel to the alarm felt by those 
who are not fully acquainted with 
the social justice program of the 
Church as applied to other specific 
groups such as in the area of in- 
dustrial relations. As the general 
attitude of the Church in the mat- 
ter of social relationships becomes 
better known, so the applications of 
the great principles of social justice 
and charity to the particular field 
of race relations will be better un- 
derstood, and there will be less room 
for defeatism on that score. 

Moreover, such fears on the part 
of a few are counterbalanced by the 
need of vigorous interracial action 
in order to overcome the very 
obstacles which in the preceding 
paragraphs were alleged as a 
ground for alarm. While differing 
as to details of program and the ex- 
tent of definiteness and specifica- 
tion in the matter of human rights 
upon which stress should be laid 
there appears to be considerable 
consensus of opinion among those 
who have worked longest and most 
extensively in this field that an in- 
terracial program instead of being 
a hindrance to mission work, is its 
strongest ally and indeed, is indis- 
pensable to its success. 

Discussion of the Negro’s social 
problems today treats of experi- 
ences which are his constant sub- 
ject of talk. Few of the white group 
are aware how intensely and 
thoughtfully these matters are 
spoken of not by intellectuals and 
progressives alone among the 
Negroes, but by the vast rank and 
file. If an individual colored man 
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be inclined to forget these matters 
he is speedily reminded of the same 
by his friends and associates. 

My own experience, strengthened 
by that of those who have most 
worked among the colored group, 
shows that the Negro readily appre- 
ciates the distinction between the 
spiritual and the temporal mission 
of the Church. With a proper pres- 
entation of the Church’s philosophy 
of relationship between spiritual or 
eternal, and temporal or material 
values, the Church’s repudiation of 
prejudice and injustice is a source 
of confidence in her spiritual mes- 
sage. 

To the white Catholic an inter- 
racial program presents the Negro 
not as a pitiful object of charity, to 
be added as another troublesome 
feature to a list of possible bene- 
ficiaries for kind-hearted but wor- 
ried sponsors; nor as a_ hopeless 
“problem,” forever thrusting stub- 
born question-marks into the wheel 
of human progress. It shows the 
Negro as a constructive agent in our 
American civilization, as a mighty 
factor for national progress and a 
conservator of our finest national 
traditions, as a fruitful and unique 
contributor to the fullness of our 
religious life. 

It offers a rational and hopeful, 
not an emotional nor despairing 
explanation of the problems that be- 
set him, showing that they proceed 
from historical causes and _ that 
when the causes are understood, the 
remedy is not too difficult to find. 


—From Interracial Justice. By Joun La- 
Paace, S.J. (New York: America Press). 
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FREEDOM AND LAW 


FREEDOM means free choice—be- 
ing able to choose for oneself. It 
means. self-determination. Free- 
dom means deliberately determin- 
ing oneself to do this, when one can 
determine oneself deliberately to do 
that. It means, for instance, deter- 
mining oneself to vote at the Gen- 
eral Election for this political 
policy, when one can, if one chooses, 
vote for that political policy. Then 
freedom, in the power of free choice, 
like all other powers, is given man 
for a particular purpose. And any- 
body with a sense of reason realises 
that the power of choice is given us 
for a reasonable purpose, that is to 
say, in order to enable us to choose 
what is according to right reason 
and to enable us to act in accord- 
ance with right reason. An oppo- 
sition is sometimes set up between 
freedom and right reason by men 
who mistake words for ideas. But 
in reality freedom and the law of 
reason are not opposed, but inter- 
related: freedom and law (the 
dictates of reason) exist necessarily 
for each other’s sake. Freedom 
means the power of free choice 
which makes one a_ responsible 
being: and a responsible being is 
one who renders ready and steady 
obedience to right and reason. 
And it is because responsibility to 
right and reason is the fundamen- 
tal duty of human life, that freedom 
is the fundamental right of human 
life. The right of freedom follows 
from one’s duty to direct oneself 
within the limits of right and rea- 
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son. Thus freedom in its true mean- 
ing signifies nothing more than the 
direction of one’s reason and will 
by the laws of right and reason. 
That is why those who respect free- 
dom have a corresponding respect 
for law. The way of the fool is 
away from the way of reason. And 
it is the way of half-fools not to be 
swayed by laws of right and of 
reason, but by the irrational in- 
fluence of catchwords or by the 
mock heroism of Baudelaire’s 
eternal rebel and the formlessness 
of those flowing tendencies which 
make up the drift of cosmos back 
to chaos. To glory in the mock 
heroism of an eternal rebel is not 
the glory of freedom: but the vain 
glory of folly. It is no part of free- 
dom to rebel against reason. For 
free man is made to the image 
of the free God. And freedom in 
man is the image of the freedom in 
God. And as the absolute freedom 
in God excludes what is against 
right and reason, so too freedom in 
man must exclude what is against 
right and reason. As freedom in 
God does not include wrong-doing, 
freedom in the image of God does 
not include wrong-doing. For in 
regard to freedom, as to other 
things, we are made to the image 
and likeness of God. And it is 
man’s immortal soul, made to the 
image of the eternity of God, that 
is man’s passport, not only to a 
future life of freedom in the next 
world, but to freedom of life in this 
world. His immortal destiny is the 
basis of his right of freedom against 
theories backed by physical force. 
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Whether they be theories of dia- 
lectical materialism or of German 
racialism, the physical powers of 
rulers can only be restrained from 
tyranny by a law higher than their 
wills, a law which guarantees a 
man’s right of freedom to fulfil his 
duties to God and to work out his 
individual destiny. But if one as- 
sumes that this world is merely 
man’s world, as pagans do protest, 
freedom must come to be enslaved 
by men of determined cunning. 
Latin Liberals may talk of the 
Church as the arch-enemy of free- 
dom which controls and prunes 
ideas on the most sacred and per- 
sonal matters. But anyone who 
looks at Germany, France, Mexico 
or Red Spain to-day may easily 
recognise that that control is in the 
highest interest of human freedom: 
because, among other things, it is 
directed towards maintaining the 
authority over the human mind of 
moral principles which protect the 
human mind, not indeed from the 
assaults of violence and error, but 
from enslavement by the chains of 


secret societies and dictators. 
—From The Irish Rosary (Dublin), May, 
1937. 
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CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION VS. MARXIST 
EVOLUTION 


COMPLACENCY about Communism 
and unawareness of the irreducible 
opposition between Christianity and 
Communism spring from _ sheer 
ignorance of what Communism is. 
Nothing can be further from the 
truth than the cheerful assumption 
that Christianity is antagonistic to 
Communism because Communism 
is revolutionary. The truth is the 
very reverse of this. Our case 
against Communism is not that it 
is revolutionary but that it is not. 
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It is essential that we undeceive 
ourselves of the illusion that Com- 
munism is a revolutionary move- 
ment (and still more of the assump- 
tion that Christianity is not). Not 
only is Marxism not, in any real 
sense, revolutionary, it makes real 


revolution impossible. The basis 
of Marxism is historical deter- 
minism; and historical determinism 
is the negation of the very possi- 
bility of revolution; the denial of 
the capability of man to shape his 
destiny, to escape from and reverse 
the historical process, in a word, to 
revolt. Marxism is essentially not 
revolutionary but evolutionary, and 
in that sense counter-revolution- 
ary; the antithesis of revolutionary. 
True, Marx and Engels speak much 
of “revolution,” but it is abundantly 
clear that they understand it in the 
light of their dialectical material- 
ism as equivalent to Hegelian “evo- 
lution.” “Revolution” for the 
Marxist is nothing more than the 
metamorphosis immanent within 
matter-in-motion, the “negation of 
the negation which takes place in 
reality.” It is a mere change 
wrought in the historic process and 
by the historic process: it cannot 
be revolt from the historic process 
wrought by free and sovereign man. 
It is true, again, the Bolshevistic (as 
distinct from Menshevistic) Social- 
ism claims that by “unity of theory 
and practice” man can so make the 
evolutionary process part and par- 
cel of his own consciousness (or, in- 
versely, make the _ evolutionary 
process conscious) that he can 
accelerate that process (and also, 
perhaps, by elimination of “theory,” 
make it less unbearable by resolv- 
ing the tension between the real and 
the ideal). But, according to the 
Marxist, to revolt freely against the 
inevitable evolution of matter-in- 























motion, of the trend of history, is 
not given to man. 

Marxists have laughed at the 
Pope’s “ignorance” in denouncing 
Communism as materialistic. But 
materialistic it is, and claims to be. 
Not, it is true, in the sense of a crude 
positivism which denies the reality 
of immaterial mind, but in the more 
subtle and pernicious sense that it 
immerses mind in matter. The old 
phenomenalistic materialism was, 
after all, metaphysical in spite of it- 
self; its very negation of the meta- 
physical was a “speculative” and 
“metaphysical” affirmation, and 
therefore as contemptible to the 
Marxist as the dogma of the Trinity, 
a “scholastic ideology” as futile as 
anything in Aquinas. The Marxist 
cares nothing for such purely 
theoretic materialism; he is con- 
cerned with the practical material- 
ism of enveloping mind in the 
“necessary” flux of matter and 
making it conscious of its deter- 
mination by the historic-economic 
process and the creative strife of 
its opposing forces. 

But the genuine revolutionary 
must be free. Revolution presup- 
poses the denial of necessity, the 
affirmation of the primacy of the 
spiritual, of the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of mind from matter, 
of the distinction and the tension 
between theory and fact, between 
things as they should be and things 
as they are. Revolution is begotten 
of the sense of disparity between 
the ideal and the real, between 
theory and practice: the sense of 
the specifically human tragedy. It 
affirms the power of the human 
mind precisely to detach itself from 
the historical process and to criticize 
it; the power of the human will to 
refuse to acquiesce in it and its 
power to bend it to its own pattern. 
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There can be no authentic revolu- 
tion which does not presuppose (if 
not the power of God shaping his- 
tory through human agency) at 
least an elemental humanism which 
asserts the autonomy of the human 
mind, the primacy of the spiritual, 
the reality of freedom. Hence, the 
Christian, and not only the Chris- 
tian but even the naturalistic 
humanist, must challenge the rev- 
olutionary pretences of Marxism. 

Revolution postulates freedom: 
the Marxist repudiates freedom in 
everything but name. For the 
Marxist freedom is, in the famous 
phrase of Engels, “the knowledge 
of necessity,” not in the profoundly 
true sense that the realistic exer- 
cise of freedom presupposes the 
recognition of necessity, but in the 
plain unvarnished sense that man 
can ambition no liberty other than 
the conscious and voluntary con- 
formation of himself to the sup- 
posedly necessary flux of matter 
and the dialectic of its opposing 
forces. It is itself therefore “‘neces- 
sarily a product of historical 
development”; it merely makes 
necessity “understood.” Herein, 
surely, and as the Pope implies, lies 
the crucial and irreducible con- 
tradiction between Christianity and 
Communism and between any 
humanistic revolution and Marxian 
evolution. True, there is a Marxist 
“humanism,” but this “humanism” 
is necessarily a dehumanization: a 
resignation—however “active’—to 
the historic process by immersion 
of the human spirit in the dialectic 
of matter. This dehumanization is, 
let it be recognized, a comfortable 
and enticing programme, for it 
means the elimination of the human 
tragedy, of the tension between 
spirit and matter, between the real 
and the ideal; the systematized 
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evasion of human _ responsibility. 
It is a superb programme for the 
efficiency of the _ industrialized 
robot community, for it means the 
elimination of all that is specifically 
human, especially of intelligence 
and will; the abdication of the 
faculty of social criticism, and 
therefore of the possibility of revo- 
lution. Marxism makes man the 


willing sport of economic forces, of 
the exigencies of production con- 
ditioned by the machine. 


It does 
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not only mechanize man and make 
man a cog in the machine, it makes 
him like it and silences his will to 
protest and revolt. Communism is 
not only, as Eric Gill has called it, 
the Politics of Industrialism, it is 
also the Psychology of Industrialism 
which tames the human psyche to 
keep time with the rhythm of the 
machine and refashions it in the 
machine’s own image and likeness. 


—Vicron Wuire, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), May. 














Recent Events 


DEATH OF OLDEST PAULIST 


For several years the Rev. Walter 
E. Hopper, C.S.P., held the sen- 
iority in the Missionary Society 
of St. Paul the Apostle. He was 
within a few days of celebrating the 
fifty-fourth anniversary of his or- 
dination to the priesthood when he 
died peacefully on the last day of 
May, in the Mother House of the 
Paulist Fathers in New York. 

Father Hopper was born in New 
York, less than a mile from the orig- 
inal Paulist Church, January 19, 
1859. He attended public school 
until he was ready to enter St. 
Francis Xavier College in New York. 
Later he went to St. Charles College, 
Ellicott City, Maryland, and then 
returned to New York to study his 
philosophy and theology. He was 
ordained in the Paulist Church, 
June 3, 1884. 

During his long career Father 
Hopper served in nearly every house 
of the Paulist Society. All of these, 
except the parish of St. Paul the 
Apostle in New York, came into be- 
ing after his ordination. Several 
years of his life were devoted to 
giving missions. He served on the 
parish staff of half a dozen Paulist 
churches here and in Canada. He 
was master of novices and he taught 
moral theology. All his life, and in 
all his varied activities, Father 
Hopper was a model of correctness. 
He had a passionate devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament and always was 
meticulous in his care of everything 
that concerned the cultus of the 
Holy Eucharist. During his last 
years he devoted himself almost ex- 


clusively to the supervision of the 
sacristy and the altars. 

Following his death, which was 
caused by pneumonia and a compli- 
cation of ills due to old age, a 
Solemn Requiem Mass was cele- 
brated by the Superior General, the 
Very Rev. John B. Harney, C.S.P., 
with the Rev. Thomas A. Daly, 
C.S.P., acting as deacon and the 
Rev. Joseph A. Morris, C.S.P., sub- 
deacon. The eulogy was preached 
by the Rev. John Marks Handly, 
C.S.P. Interment was in the crypt 
of the Paulist Church in New York. 

May the soul of this holy and 
zealous priest rest in peace! 
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THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Curr Haven 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made last 
month of the program for the 
Catholic Summer School of America 
conducted every summer at Cliff 
Haven, New York, on Lake Cham- 
plain. This is the forty-sixth sea- 
son for this institution. The pro- 
gram contains religious, educa- 
tional, cultural and _ vacational 
activities. An interesting series of 
lectures is announced covering a 
wide variety of subjects: contem- 
porary history, science, education, 
literature and religion. A varied 
series of musical and artistic ses- 
sions are arranged. 

The season is for the months of 
July and August. A permanent 
office is maintained at 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York. The Right 
Rev. Michael J. Splaine, D.D., of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, is presi- 
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dent and the Right Rev. Michael J. 
Lavelle of New York is chairman of 
the Board of Studies. 
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CHANGES IN AMERICAN 
HIERARCHY 


Durinc last month _ several 
changes took place in bishoprics in 
the United States. The Auxiliary 
Bishop of New Orleans, the Most 
Rev. Jean Marius Laval, D.D., died 
June 4th, at the age of eighty-three. 
He had been Auxiliary since 1911. 

The See of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
left vacant by the death last March, 
of Bishop Francis Johannes, was 
filled early in June by the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Paul Schulte, rec- 
tor of the Old Cathedral in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and a member of 
the Diocesan Court in that Arch- 
diocese. 

The See of Syracuse, New York, 
left vacant by the recent transfer of 
its Bishop, the Most Rev. John A. 
Duffy, to Buffalo, was filled by the 
appointment of the Rev. Dr. Walter 
A. Foery, pastor of Holy Rosary 
Church in Rochester, New York. 

A new diocese was created in 
Michigan, with Lansing as _ the 
Episcopal See. The Auxiliary 
Bishop of Cincinnati, the Most Rev. 
Joseph H. Albers, was appointed 
Ordinary of the new diocese. 

Detroit, Michigan, which has 
been a diocese since 1833, was made 
an Archdiocese, and the Most Rev. 
Edward A. Mooney, Archbishop- 
Bishop of Rochester, New York and 
Chairman of the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, was named its first 
Archbishop, and Metropolitan of a 
new Province including the dioceses 
of Grand Rapids, Marquette, and 
Lansing, all in the State of Michigan. 
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ReEticious Crisis In GERMANY 


THE mad policies of the Nazi 
régime in Germany continue to an- 
tagonize all the religious bodies in 
that country. Even the Christian 
Science Church was reported by the 
Herald Tribune Bureau to be in dif- 
ficulties; toward the end of May a 
decree forbade the sale of Christian 
Science literature anywhere in the 
Reich. The report said they may 
give away literature, but the loss of 
income by the new prohibition will 
seriously hamper the organization. 
It seems the extreme Nazis look 
upon Christian Science as “the ante- 
room of Freemasonry.” 

The immorality trials of monks 
and lay-brothers in Germany, at- 
tended with much publicity, led His 
Eminence George Cardinal Munde- 
lein, Archbishop of Chicago, to ex- 
press a vigorous protest in the 
presence of 500 of his priests on 
May 18th. His Eminence charged 
that the Government was using the 
trials for anti-Catholic propaganda. 
He was quoted as saying: “Perhaps 
you will ask how it is that a nation 
of 60,000,000 people, intelligent 
people, will submit in fear and 
servitude to an alien, an Austrian 
paper-hanger, and a poor one at 
that, I am told, and a few associates 
like Goebbels and Goering, who dic- 
tate every move of the people’s 
lives?” The Cardinal indicated that 
the answer was that the Nazi offi- 
cials made every second person a 
Government spy, that they de- 
stroyed civil liberties and forced 
candidates for the religious life into 
work and military camps. The 
Germany which so bitterly com- 
plained of propaganda directed 
against it during the World War, 
continued His Eminence, is now 
making use of this same kind of 
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propaganda against the Catholic 
Church, “and is giving out through 
its crooked Minister of Propaganda 
[Goebbels], stories of wholesale im- 
morality in religious institutions in 
comparison to which the war-time 
propaganda is almost like bedtime- 
stories for children.” 

Ten days later Dr. Goebbels re- 
torted in a long and fiery harangue 
“before 20,000 shouting Nation- 
alists” in Berlin. Meanwhile, the 
German Ambassador to the Vatican 
presented a formal protest to Car- 
dinal Pacelli, and the German 
Embassy in this country called the 
attention of our State Department 
to the words of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. No action was taken on 
either protest. On the other hand, 
there was universal approval of the 
courage shown by His Eminence 
for speaking the truth boldly and 
fearlessly. 

Early in June, on “St. Boniface 
Sunday,” there was a clash outside 
churches in Munich between Hitler 
Youth groups and Catholic Youths. 
The preceding day the Rev. Rupert 
Mayr, a former army officer who 
was seriously wounded in_ the 
World War, and who has been 
vigorous in combating propaganda 
in his sermons, was arrested “to 
prevent him from preaching to 
youthful congregations” on Sunday- 
In Cologne’s famous Cathedral and 
in the square before it, “such an 


assembly of Catholic young people / 


has not been experienc¢éd in the 
Rhineland in the memgry of the 
present generation,” agcording’ to 
The New York Times, and two days 
later this paper conjmented edi- 
torially: “Despite thé certainty of 
public denunciation and the prob- 
ability of being singled out for sub- 
sequent persecution by Nazi fan- 
atics, Catholic boys and girls, re- 


sponding enthusiastically to their 
Bishops’ appeal, gave an impressive 
demonstration last Sunday of their 
religious loyalty. Crowding beyond 
capacity the cathedrals and 
churches throughout the Reich at 
services celebrating St. Boniface’s 
Day, they defied those who in the 
name of an intolerant nationalism 
would break down their allegiance 
to their traditional faith.” 

To add to the worries of Catholics 
there was a decision of the Supreme 
Prussian Court denying the protec- 
tion of the courts to churches in- 
vaded by the secret police “in the 
interests of state security.” And 
only the secret police may decide 
when their actions are in the in- 
terests of the state. Because the 
director of Catholic Charities in 
Berlin made the statement in his 
paper that “the individual must 
come first,” there was a blast from 
the National Socialists declaring 
their principle to be that the 
nation’s strength and health must 
be the real object of charitable 
activity and not the alleviation of 
mere individual suffering. 

The Supreme Pontiff received a 
group of pilgrims from Bavaria on 
June 9th, and he was quoted as 
having said to them: “The situa- 
tion in Catholic Germany is not only 


_grave but lamentable. It is so 


grave, so threatening and so painful 
that it causes one to weep. Never- 
theless, we have the consolation of 
being able to weep with you and 
of comforting you as a father com- 
forts his children in distress. We 
have always done everything pos- 
sible to alleviate your great suffer- 
ings, and we will continue to do it 
whatever people may say of us.” 
On Sunday, June 13th, Cardinal 
von Faulhaber caused announce- 
ments to be read in the churches 
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of Munich stating that he had pro- 
tested to Hanns Kerrl, the Church 
Minister, against the arrest of 
Father Mayr who is still being held 
in prison. His Eminence himself 
preached in the village of Tunten- 
hauser and he urged the people to 
remain calm and not to make 
demonstrations. 

There is no denying the serious- 
ness of the present situation. While 
the Concordat has not been officially 
repudiated, and while diplomatic 
relations between the German Gov- 
ernment and the Vatican have not 
been broken, the next few weeks 
ought to bring the decision as to 
whether there will be a definite 
break between the Church and the 
Nazi régime. Catholics in Germany 
number approximately 22,000,000, 
and they are about one-third of the 
total population. 


_— 
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DEATH oF CHURCH HISTORIAN 


THe Very Reverend Patrick 
Joseph Healy, D.D., Professor of 
Church History at the Catholic Uni- 
versity for many years, died in 
Washington, D. C., on May 18th at 
the age of sixty-five. Born in 
Waterford, Ireland, Msgr. Healy 
came to this country as a young 
man and was ordained at the 
Catholic University in 1897; the re- 
mainder of his life may be said to 
have been identified with this uni- 
versity. 

Msgr. Healy was a member of the 
American Society of Church His- 
tory, the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Political 


Science Association, the American 
Irish Historical Society and the 
American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety. He was the author of The 
Valerian Persecution and Historical 
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Christianity and the Social Ques- 
tion, and a contributor to Tue 
CATHOLIC WorRLD and various other 
periodicals. 

[May his soul rest in peace! 
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LAYWOMEN’S RETREAT CONFERENCE 


THE Second National Conference 
of the Laywomen’s Retreat Move- 
ment, sponsored by the Cenacle Re- 
treat House of Boston was held in 
that city over Independence Day 
week-end. The program consisted 
of lectures by outstanding members 
of the clergy and laity and open 
discussion by all women participat- 
ing. On Saturday the Reverend 
Paul Hanly Furfey, D.D., of the 
Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., addressed the assembly, and 
at the closing banquet on July 4th, 
the Reverend James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., Editor of THe CaTHOLic 
Wor _p, was the guest speaker. 
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Mr. Epwarp Eyre, K.C.S.G. 


NuMERous Catholic activities have 
suffered a distinct loss in the death, 
on May 20th at his London home, 
of Edward Eyre, prominent Cath- 
clic layman of this country and 
England. 

Mr. Eyre was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, March 25, 1851. He had a 
long and extremely successful busi- 
ness career in the family firm of 
Grace Brothers; in 1882 he went to 
Chile as head of the Company and 
while there was instrumental in 
bringing about the settlement of 
Peru’s foreign debt after the war 
with Chile. In 1893 he became vice- 
president and later president, of 
Grace Bros., New York, succeeding 
his uncle, William R. Grace who 
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had died in 1904 as Mayor of New 
York City. 

Mr. Eyre was one of the founders 
of the Marquette League for 
Catholic Indian Missions and served 
on the Board of Directors of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia. He was a 
member of the Xavier Alumni 
Sodality and of the Catholic Club, 
and always took an active interest 
in Grace Institute, founded, in the 
parish of the Paulist Fathers, in 
May, 1897, by Mr. William R. Grace, 
for the vocational training of 
girls. 

Since his retirement from busi- 
ness twenty years ago, Mr. Eyre had 
lived in England and had devoted 


himself largely to Catholic activ- 
ities and historical and literary re- 
search as a member of the West- 
minster Catholic Federation to 
which he was appointed by the late 
Cardinal Bourne. At the time of 
his death he was working in 
coéperation with a group of inter- 
national scholars on an apologetic 
enterprise now being published by 
the Oxford University Press under 
the title European Civilization, Its 
Origin and Development. For his 
notable services to the Church he 
was created a Knight Commander 
of the Order of St. Gregory by the 
Pope in 1917. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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We are happy to present to our 
readers an illustrious new con- 
tributor, Don Luc Sturzo (“Corpo- 
ratism: Christian-Social and Fas- 
cist”), who as head of the Partito 
Populare in Italy rendered services 
of inestimable value to the Church 
and to the world at large. Don 
Sturzo is at present living in exile in 
England; he is a frequent contribu- 
tor to the Dublin Review, Black- 
friars, Colosseum, etc., and among 
his later books are Italy and Fas- 
cism and The International Com- 
munity and the Right of War. 


Sister Mary Immacutata, O.P. 
(“A Love Strong as Death”), is an- 
other new contributor, a member of 
the Society of the Foreign Mission 
Sisters of St. Dominic, who after 
several years in Honolulu and in 
California, has come back to the 
Motherhouse at Maryknoll. Sister 
Immaculata has written for many 
mission periodicals here and in the 
Orient, but her chief literary work 
has been the writing of plays, some 
of which have been translated into 
Japanese and Korean. 


TuouGu this is the first article he 
has written for us, Rev. Josepn F. 
THORNING, Pu.D., S.T.D. (“Present 
Status of Religion in Soviet 
Russia”), has been well known 
these past two years in our Book 
Review Department as a critic of 
works in the field of international 
relations. Father Thorning, who is 
at present professor of Sociology 
and Social History at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, sailed 
recently to make a first-hand study 
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of the Spanish situation and of the 
activities of the Communist Third 
International. 


Ir is good news that a number of 
ALAN Devoe’s “nature essays” gath- 
ered from The Commonweal, The 
Atlantic Monthly, THe CatTuotic 
Wor cp and one or two other perodi- 
cals are to appear in book form this 
autumn under the title Phudd Hill. 
His present contribution, “A Green 
Place” is a good example of the elu- 
sive charm which pervades his 
work. 


Georce N. Suuster, M.A., needs 
no introduction to CaTHOLIC WorLpD 
readers. As educator and author he 
is widely known. Mr. Shuster 
sailed recently for a year in Europe 
to do special work under the Colum- 
bia University Council for Research 
in Social Sciences. His friendship 
for Dr. Heinrich Bruening and his 
expert knowledge of German affairs 
qualifies him well to write on “The 
Man Who Might Have Saved 
Europe.” 


THat JosepH J. REIL_y, Pu.D., 
Litt.D. (“The Vagaries of De 
Quincey”), should find time to write 
at all is a wonder to us. Besides his 
professorial duties he is constantly 
in demand as a lecturer, and there is 
nobody more generous in respond- 
ing to the sometimes very exacting 
calls of friendship on his time and 
talents. 


ANOTHER busy person who never- 
theless contributes frequently to 
current periodicals is WHuILLIAM 
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Tuomas WALSH, Litt.D. (“Canaria: 
The Dog Metropolis”). In addition 
to his courses at the College of the 
Sacred Heart he has been engaged 
for the past two years on his life of 
Philip II., which is scheduled for 
Fall publication. 


Dunne his long career in journal- 
ism ArtTHUR STANLEY RiccGs spent 
two years in Manila as an active 
newspaper editor, and since his re- 
turn he has kept closely in touch 
with affairs there, so that he writes 
authoritatively on “The Filipino 
Racket.” We introduced Mr. Riggs 
to our readers last November with 
his article “No Surprise in Spain.” 


GERALD WYNNE RUSHTON quite 
agrees with Solomon that there is 
nothing new under the sun. There- 
fore it is in the light of history that 
he surveys “The Church and 
Jewry.” Mr. Rushton is on his way 
from his home in Norfolk, England, 
to spend some time in out-of-the- 
tourist-way Germany in an en- 
deavor to find out the true condition 
of Catholics there. 


In Mary Crarre McCautey (“Li'l 
Reynard”) we present another of 
Sister Miriam’s gifted students at 
College Misericordia. Miss McCauley 
has just finished her sophomore 
year and has already won success as 
a poet and writer of short stories in 
Catholic and secular magazines. 
Hers is an originial talent which 
may flower one of these days in the 
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Catholic novel which we are all 
awaiting. 


In January, 1936,, when she first 
wrote for us, we recounted some- 
thing of the extraordinary achieve- 
ments in spite of the handicap of 
blindness of (Mrs.) Epna S. SOLLARS 
(“The First Doctor Book”). She 
tells us that the publication of that 
January article has been productive 
of some delightful friendships. 


Our only new poet this month is 
FatHER Leo Row.anps, O.S.F.C. 
(“The Old Kent Road”), who, 
though he has been in this country 
for only two years, has become well 
known to Catholic audiences 
through his charming lecture re- 
citals on the folk songs of the British 
Isles, especially those of his native 
Wales. Father Leo is stationed at 
the Franciscan Friary in Provi- 
dence, R. I. Since his last contri- 
bution, Kenton KitmMer (“The 
Birds”) has become a benedict. It 
was a wedding of peculiar interest to 
us, both Mr. Kilmer and his bride, 
Frances Frieseke, being CATHOLIC 
Wortp poets of distinction. ALICE 
E. (Mrs. Eveazar) Cate decided 
that there is so much written about 
cruel fog that it might be a relief to 
hear about “Beneficent Fog,” and 
her present poem is the result. Rev. 
JouHn W. Lyncu (“Prayer at Early 
Mass”), who has given us some very 
lovely long poems, is an assistant at 
St. Patrick’s Church in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 














Mew Books 


The Reformation, the Mass and the Priesthood. Vol. I. By Rev. Ernest C. Mes- 


senger.—Unhappy Spain. By Pierre Crabités——The Renaissance. 


By F. Funck- 


Brentano.—The Birth of China. By Herrlee Glessner Creel.—The Forged Casement 


Diaries. 


By William J. Maloney, M.D.—The Dreyfus Case. By Alfred Dreyfus 


and Pierre Dreyfus.—The Years. By Virginia Woolf.—Foreigners Aren’t Fools. 
By Christopher Hollis—As I Was Going Down Sackville Street. By Oliver St. 
John Gogarty.—George Berkeley. By John Wild.—Midnight on the Desert. By J. 


B. Priestley.—Art and Prudence. 
English Catholic Historians. 


By Mortimer J. Adler.—Queen Elizabeth and the 
By Joseph Bernard Code.—Eleanor of Aquitaine. 


By Melrich V. Rosenberg.—The Two Mr. Gladstones. By G. T. Garratt.—Shorter 


Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Reformation, the Mass and the 
Priesthood. A Documented His- 
tory with Special Reference to 
Anglican Orders. By Rev. Ernest 
C. Messenger. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Vol. I. $7.50. 
Scholars the world over will read 

with great interest the first volume 

of Dr. Messenger’s exhaustive trea- 
tise on the Mass and the Priesthood, 
which he has written to prove the 
justice of the Catholic Church’s 
denial of the validity of Anglican 

Orders. This first volume of nearly 

600 pages discusses: (a) the Catholic 

teaching regarding the Mass and the 

Priesthood in the New Testament 

and the Fathers, together with the 

development of Eucharistic theology 
from the beginning to the sixteenth 
century; (b) the teaching of the 

Continental reformers, Luther, 

Zwingli, Bucer and Calvin; (c) the 

Reformation under Henry VIII.; and 

(d) under Edward VI. A second 

volume, just issued and to be re- 

viewed later, treats of the reconcilia- 
tion of England with Rome under 

Mary Tudor, the Elizabethan re- 

ligious settlement, and the sub- 

sequent discussions and pronounce- 
ments on Anglican Orders which 


ended with Leo XIII.’s Bull of con- 
demnation, the Apostolice Curz of 
1896. 

Some Catholic writers have criti- 
cized the first part of Volume I. as 
superficial and incomplete, calling 
special attention to the author’s in- 
adequate attempt to interpret the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and his 
failure to justify the teaching of St. 
Augustine. But the average reader 
will find in these pages ample proof 
that the Scriptures and the Fathers 
clearly teach that the Body and 
Blood of Christ are really and objec- 
tively present under the appearances 
of bread and wine, and that this 
sacred Body and Blood are in the 
Mass solemnly offered up to God the 
Father, in memory of the Passion 
and Death of His Son. In the second 
part of the volume the author shows 
how the continental Reformers re- 
jected the Catholic doctrines regard- 
ing the Eucharist and the Priest- 
hood, discarded the Catholic rites, 
and substituted new ones in accord 
with their heretical opinions. 

Dr. Messenger destroys the myth 
of Henry VIII.’s supposed orth- 
odoxy, which has been defended by 
some Catholic writers, v.g., Belloc 
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(A Shorter History of England, p. 
278) and Constant (Reformation in 
England, p. 402). The King and 
his bishops denied the supremacy 
of the Pope for the first time in the 
history of England; one third of 
England’s diocesan bishops—Cran- 
mer, Latimer, Lee, Goodrich, Shax- 
ton, Foxe and Barlow—were 
sympathetic to the German Refor- 
mation; negotiations were con- 
stantly taking place with the 
continental reformers — Luther, 
Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Jonas 
and Cruciger; the Ten Articles of 
1536, the Bishop’s Book of 1537, and 
the King’s Book of 1534 were re- 
plete with ambiguous and heretical 
formulas; the new national Church 
claimed the right to alter and 
modify ecclesiastical rites and cere- 
monies. In a word “the seeds of the 
Reformation under Edward VI. 
were all duly planted in the reign 
of Henry VIII.” Under Edward VI, 
the nine-year-old boy King, the 
Protestant bishops led by Cranmer, 
brought the Church of England into 
line with the Reformed Churches 
of the continent. With the help of 
the foreign reformers who flocked 
to England at the time, a new Eng- 
lish service book was compiled 
which contained a communion 
service drawn up on _ Lutheran 
lines; then a new Ordinal based on 
Bucers’s, which did away completely 
with the concept of a sacrificial 
priesthood. Both of these books 
were revised, owing to criticisms of 
the ultra Protestants, so that they 
finally received a decidedly Calvin- 
istic and Zwinglian tone. The Pro- 
testant character of the new Church 
was further emphasized by a new 
set of 42 articles, a catechism, and 
a new code of laws. 

Dr. Messenger in his detailed 
analysis of these laws and service 


books brings out clearly the true 
nature and purpose of the English 
reformers, who effectively did away 
with the Mass and priesthood in 
the Protestant Church of England. 
No student of the question can 
ignore this scholarly treatise, which 
strikes a direct blow at the myth of 
continuity, and _ solidly demon- 
strates the utter invalidity of the 
orders of the English Protestant 
Church by law established. 
B. L. C. 


Unhappy Spain. By Pierre Crabités, 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. $2.50. 

Spain is an unknown country to 
the majority. It is not a corridor 
country as France is, and its tourist 
traffic is relatively negligible. That 
fact has been of great service to Red 
propagandists during the present 
troubles, because it has enabled 
them to publish incredible and fan- 
tastic stories in support of their 
attack upon the life and traditions 
of Spain. 

One of the worst of those lies is 
the wealth of the Church. An- 
other is the religious defection of 
Spaniards. The two combined 
have made the Church the “whip- 
ping boy” for the Spanish state, 
with its multitudinous failures in 
government. One cannot be suffi- 
ciently grateful to Pierre Crabités 
for his assistance in nailing down 
these lies. In his Unhappy Spain, 
one of the few good books produced 
as a result of the present war, he 
puts his finger unhesitatingly on the 
real source of all modern Spain’s 
difficulties, its succession of bad 
governments for the past 100 years. 

The fact that anarchy could 
make such progress in Spain should 
have made people realize that gov- 
ernment could not have been good, 
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but it must have required more than 
a pinch of courage on the author’s 
part to be so clear about the re- 
sponsibility of the Grand Orient 
Freemasons for corrupting govern- 
ments there, especially at a time 
when he could so easily be accused 
of looking for a scapegoat. He 
will be justified, though, by all who 
really know the unhappy country. 
The pernicious effect of trying to 
introduce philosophic Liberalism 
amongst a people so dogmatically 
minded as the Spaniards is more 
lightly sketched by Mr. Crabités, but 
it is the intellectual counterpart of 
the picture of political corruption 
which he paints so admirably. 

One would not perhaps so readily 
agree with his conclusion, that 
Spaniards do not know how to gov- 
ern themselves. It would seem 
more likely that they have never 
digested Liberalism, which is after 
all a heresy, and therefore they 
have never been able to work a 
political Liberalist system. Their 
hope lies in finding a national form 
of government in agreement with 
their character, and friends of 
Spain are praying that the iron of 
suffering has entered their souls to 
reveal a new plan. It will be some 
reward. With that reservation as 
to the conclusion there can be no 
hesitation in recommending Un- 
happy Spain, for the careful reader 
will be well repaid for the time he 
spends on it, in knowledge and in- 
sight. B. G. 


The Renaissance. By F. Funck- 
Brentano. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

This book is a brilliant presenta- 
tion of one of the most significant 
movements and vivid periods in all 
history. The author attempts to 
show in 300 pages its causes and 
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the effects as well as its most dy- 
namic and colorful aspects. A 
Frenchman, M. Funck-Brentano, is 
very obviously writing from the 
French point of view, keeping his 
eyes steadily fixed on the social, po- 
litical and artistic relations of Italy 
and France and devoting entire 
chapters to such matters as the 
Italian policy of Francis I., Cather- 
ine dei Medici of whom he writes 
with sympathy and understanding, 
the Concordat as an outgrowth of 
Italo-French political and ecclesi- 
astical relationships, and the French 
Revolution as offering striking 
parallels to the Renaissance. 

The book is rather uneven. Some 
chapters are particularly fine, such 
as that on Bankers and Specula- 
tors, the Humanists, the Italian 
Policy of Francis I., and Cather- 
ine dei Medici; others are shallow 
enough as when he discusses certain 
popes whose policies, as he presents 
them, were rooted in little more 
than sophomoric desires for self- 
glorification. His defense of Galli- 
canism is singularly shortsighted 
for he fails to realize that the power 
of the Church is inseparable from 
her unity under the headship of 
Rome. He fails to carry conviction 
when he insists that it was Gallican- 
ism which defeated the Reformation 
in France and he contradicts him- 
self when he writes in another place, 
“France was saved not by sermons 
(like those of Calvin and Luther) 
but by the beauty of religious cere- 
monies,” an explanation which can 
scarcely be taken seriously. 

With his preponderant French 
interests the author contents him- 
self with a bare reference to the 
Renaissance in England and in 
Germany and quotes with approval 
those authorities (Pater, Courajod, 
Nordstrém), who maintained that 
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in France rather than in Italy the 
origins of the Renaissance are to be 
found. 

M. Funck-Brentano regards the 
Reformation as one of the principal 
events of the Renaissance. Its 
causes, he says, had little to do with 
dogma or politics, but “are to be 
found in the economic sphere; its 
more distant ones are lost in the dim 
beginnings of modern history. They 
vary from country to country, from 
class to class, from individual to in- 
dividual.” He sums up his position 
in the words of Petit de Julleville: 
“The Renaissance was stifled wher- 
ever the Reformation succeeded.” 

M. Funck-Brentano has packed 
an immense amount of material on 
a great subject into a comparatively 
small compass. So many of his 
points of view are challenging and 
so many of his conclusions are 
drawn from material not presented 
here that the cautious reader will 
consider this volume, despite its 
charm and brilliance, as the begin- 
ning, not the end, of his studies. 
Perhaps that is exactly what the au- 
thor desires. J. J. R. 


The Birth of China. By Herrlee 
Glessner Creel. New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. A John Day 
Book. $3.75. 

The Chinese have always insisted 
upon the antiquity of their civiliza- 
tion, mingling legend with fact. 
The Shang dynasty (1765-1123 
B. C.) which Western scholars re- 
garded as a semi-mythical period, 
has been revealed by recent exca- 
vations to have been a time when an 
important culture flourished on the 
plains of North China. From 
bronze inscriptions and questions 
inscribed on oracle bones, arche- 
ologists have been able to recon- 
struct an interesting era. A re- 


markably high state of civilization 
had been attained; many of the 
customs and rituals have persisted 
in unbroken continuity for four 
thousand years. 

Evidence of this civilization came 
from one city in the district of 
Anyang, near the Yellow River. The 
discovery was inadvertent. The 
Chinese believe in the efficacy of 
dragon bones for medicinal pur- 
poses; and farmers plowing their 
fields near Anyang turned up pecu- 
liar bones with polished surfaces, 
marked by queer notches and 
geometric designs. These bones 
were sold to druggists who pounded 
them in mortars and prescribed 
them for nervous disorders. Fi- 
nally a number of the bones came 
to the notice of Chinese scholars 
adept in reading old forms of pic- 
torial writing. They realized that 
these inscriptions pre-dated any- 
thing they had previously seen. 

These were oracle bones and the 
questions cut in their surfaces re- 
vealed the life of the community. 
The Chinese at that time were pri- 
marily an agricultural people. In- 
quiries made of the Great Spirit, 
the Breath of the Cosmos, con- 
cerned crops and weather condi- 
tions. Would the Spirit decree 
sufficient rain for the year? Would 
it rain disastrously? 

For thirty years the bones were 
studied; yet because of various 
difficulties no attempt was made to 
investigate the site on which they 
had been found. Finally in 1928 
archeologists began excavating 
the ancient city and tabulating their 
rich finds. Bronzes discovered at 
Anyang have never been surpassed 
for craftsmanship or ornamental 
design; experts consider them su- 
perior to examples produced during 
the Renaissance. The position of 
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the houses, the functional use of 
pillars and projecting end beams 
are identical with those now in cur- 
rent use. Numbers of discoveries 
have proven the uninterrupted 
stream of influence through forty 
centuries. 

Dr. Creel is an authority on this 
subject and writes most interest- 
ingly. He has followed the excava- 
tions, examined the bronzes and 
studied bone inscriptions. No puz- 
zle is more fascinating than the re- 
construction of a lost period in his- 
tory. For his book Dr. Creel has 
both sound scholarship and a per- 
suasive style. D. G. 


The Forged Casement Diaries. By 
William J. Maloney, M.D., LL.D. 
Dublin and Cork: The Talbot 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Dreyfus Case. By Alfred Drey- 
fus and Pierre Dreyfus. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Donald C. 
McKay. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $3.75. 

The two books named above have 
this in common, that they show how 
a great European state has dealt 
with a political offender. A biog- 
raphy of Mrs. Surratt, put to death 
by the United States Government 
in 1865, would complete the trilogy. 
Even without the addition of that 
imaginary volume, we are given 
sufficient depressing evidence of the 
way in which democratic govern- 
ments can behave when political 
ideals and traditions of justice come 
into conflict with self interest. 

Dr. Maloney has devoted a long 
period of time and much labor to 
the study of the diaries which 
checked the American movement to 
secure clemency for Roger Case- 
ment and sent him to his death dis- 
graced and almost unlamented. 
As the author explains, there were 
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really two trials—one before the 
Lord Chief Justice of England and 
one before the bar of public opinion. 
In the court of public opinion the 
methods were those of any whisper- 
ing campaign, with the difference 
that in this instance officials of the 
British government—named by Dr. 
Maloney—made the charges and 
left the accused man without fair 
opportunity of defense. Even to 
this day, as Denis Gwynn dis- 
covered in 1930, the Home Office 
withholds the alleged diary from 
examination. Although the author 
went about the securing of all avail- 
able evidence in an intelligent and 
painstaking way, his presentation 
leaves something to be desired, so 
far as clearness is concerned. By 
diligent reading of these pages a 
student can make out a strong case 
for the innocence of the man in be- 
half of whose honor Dr. Maloney 
has entered the lists; but the gen- 
eral reader will not work diligently. 
The book would be a more telling 
defense, had its mass of material 
been rearranged and summarized. 
One point however stands out 
plainly even to the cursory reader: 
the British system of propaganda 
in time of war—and presumably in 
time of peace as well—can influence 
the mind of the American public 
enormously by methods and de- 
vices which decent men will never 
approve. 


No complete study of l’affaire 
Dreyfus has yet been published, nor 
indeed will any be possible for years 
to come. Meanwhile the present 
summary of the case does not pre- 
tend to discuss those larger aspects 
which make Dreyfus one figure in 
a long and complicated story. The 
anti-Semitic spirit which united a 
number of monarchists, clericals 
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and army officers in their antag- 
onism to the unwelcome Jewish 
member of the General Staff put in 
motion a series of events which 
helped to bring about the abroga- 
tion of the Concordat in 1905. That 
abrogation began a new chapter in 
the history of the conflict between 
Church and state. The memory of 
Dreyfus was not forgotten when 
Léon Blum became the first Jewish 
Premier of France, after the Pop- 
ular Front Victory of 1936. 

A long introduction by the son of 
Captain Dreyfus carries the reader 
up to the retrial at Rennes in 1899. 
The memoirs of the Captain him- 
self which go on from 1899 to 1906 
are followed by selections from his 
correspondence during his impris- 
onment on Devil’s Island, and the 
volume concludes with a_ short 
sketch of the years preceding the 
Captain’s death in 1935. 

It is impossible to speak too 
highly of the care exercised by Mr. 
McKay. Of particular merit, from 
the average reader’s point of view, 
are the list of the Dramatis Persone 
and the Chronology—precisely the 
sort of helpful device so often 
omitted in similar studies. The first 
appendix contains letters written to 
the Captain and to Madame Dreyfus 
during his imprisonment, some of 
them signed by such well known 
names as Albert, Prince of Monaco, 
Anatole France, Joseph Reinach, 
Emile Zola, Hyacinthe Loyson, 
Réjane. Not the least interesting 
letter is that of the German Catholic 
prelate, von Schad, Privy Chamber- 
lain of His Holiness, Leo XIII., who 
wrote: 


“As a former soldier and jurist, 
I cannot understand the intrigues 
and the cowardice of that military 
justice of which a French court has 
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given so sad a display. . . . I donot 
know if it be true or whether it be 
a chauvinist and anticlerical in- 
nuendo that suggests that the clergy 
and Catholics in France are on the 
side of your adversaries. AS a 
member of the pontifical family, I 
assure you, Monsieur, that in Ger- 
many the Catholic world has always 
been on your side.” J. McS. 


The Years. By Virginia Woolf. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, & 
Co. $2.50. 

The publication of a novel by 
Virginia Woolf is an event for many 
of the literary-minded. The suc- 
cessive appearance of The Voyage 
Out, Jacob’s Room, Mrs. Dalloway, 
To the Lighthouse, Orlando and 
The Waves occasioned some very 
discriminating articles in which 
Mrs. Woolf’s singular contributions 
to the modern novel have been 
pointed out. It has been observed, 
perhaps too frequently, that Mrs. 
Woolf, in contrast to the Ed- 
wardians Bennett, Wells and Gals- 
worthy, is interested not so much 
in viewing character as part of a 
continuous pattern of objectively 
significant actions, but rather in the 
discontinuous “pattering drops of 
all the thoughts and impressions as 
they shower down on the minds of 
the various personalities.” Life, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Woolf, “is a lumi- 
nous halo, a semi-transparent en- 
velope surrounding us from the 
beginning of consciousness to the 
end.” To many modern readers 
this idea of life, hazy, indistinct, 
mysteriously thrilling, represents 
the ultimate perfection of the novel 
form. 

These readers will not be disap- 
pointed in The Years, for in it one 
finds the most elaborate and most 
successful employment of the dis- 
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continuous or stream of conscious- 
ness technique. The Pargiters, a 
family somewhat similar to Gals- 
worthy’s Forsytes, are traced from 
1880 to the present day. Parents, 
children, relations, friends drift to- 
gether and apart, either sharing or 
contributing to the experiences of 
the others, living, loving, philander- 
ing, dying, all representing multi- 
tudinous small points of light 
against the dark background of 
mysterious time. The only thread 
which links the experiences of these 
hundred diverse characters is time 
itself, a concept which fascinates 
Mrs. Woolf as much as it does the 
philosopher Bergson to whom she 
is, perhaps, indebted for this central 
idea of all her fictions. 

But if, in presenting life as a 
“luminous halo” Mrs. Woolf has 
abandoned traditional ideas of plot 
and characterization, she has never- 
theless succeeded in conveying the 
excitement surrounding ordinary 
events. Her descriptions of a sum- 
mer day, of rain in the country, of 
London during an air raid, of a 
fashionable tea, of men sitting in a 
club; her brief, arrowy penetrations 
into the minds of her characters 
may serve to compensate for her 
addiction to the “luminous halo” 
which for some appears to be an 
impenetrable haze. Bm 2 .@. 


Foreigners Aren’t Fools. By Chris- 
topher Hollis. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
Christopher Hollis has won the 

reputation of being one of our most 

articulate and competent critics of 
the contemporary scene. His travels 
and his friendships have brought 
him a wealth of authentic informa- 
tion about national attitudes as well 
as about national policies. Sensing 
the futility of stodgy volumes on 
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foreign affairs, Mr. Hollis presents 
his material on both sides of the 
more controversial international 
issues in brilliant conversational 
style. An Italian meets all possible 
objections against Mussolini’s occu- 
pation of Ethiopia, while a German 
is eager to state the case of Hitler 
vs. Stalin. The Muscovite also has 
his innings, pointing to the twofold 
menace of Nazism in the West and 
Japanese Fascism in Manchukuo. 
Nor is the Nipponese spokesman 
timid in his animadversions on 
Western culture. The Japanese re- 
marks (p. 119): “The European 
hegemony of the world was based 
upon force and driven forward by 
greed. . . . Today the whole East 
is seething. . . . Malayans, Indians, 
Africans, Mexicans, Harlem 
Negroes—are all saying, ‘If the Jap- 
anese can do this, why cannot we?” 

Naturally, the viewpoint of the 
American citizen is of paramount 
interest. The British author of this 
entertaining study of foreign poli- 
tics does not hesitate to admit that 
the British are the most skillful 
propagandists in the world. Chris- 
topher Hollis is no exception to this 
rule. He covers every problem of 
international concern—except the 
one Americans would like to hear 
discussed. The bright young mas- 
ter of Stonyhurst does not presume 
to point the contrast between 
British default upon her debt to the 
United States Treasury and the al- 
most superhuman efforts of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain to finance bat- 
tleship construction in England. 
To be sure, Mr. Hollis does mention 
the debt, but it would have been re- 
freshing to hear his explanation as 
to how the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer can find money for new 
wars before he has liquidated the 
last one. In other words, For- 

















eigners Aren’t Fools is typically 
British: it is written in a spirit of 
apparent detachment. There are a 
good many Americans who believe 
the high-minded statesmen of 
Downing Street may be able to 
offer a respectable defense for de- 
fault; these same Americans don’t 
see how a frank discussion of Real- 
politik would simply ignore the 
chief obstacle to a much-needed 
world economic conference. If 
Great Britain can find the hardi- 
hood to impose a 25% basic income 
tax in order to maintain the balance 
of power in the Mediterranean and 
in the North Sea, she can at least 
express regret that the bill of ac- 
counts for the last imbroglio is still 
an item of unfinished business—for 
the American taxpayer. J. F. T. 


As I Was Going Down Sackville 
Street. By Oliver St. John 
Gogarty. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $3.50. 

Oliver St. John Gogarty is a Dub- 
lin wit and poet—not to mention 
surgeon and politician. There is 
something of Swift in him and a 
dash of James Joyce, and at times 
his exuberance outruns his good 
taste. Brilliant in a dozen different 
directions, intimately connected 
with Irish life and letters for thirty 
years, and on friendly terms with 
such diverse characters as Lord 
French and Sean McKeon and Sir 
John Pentland Mahaffy and Arthur 
Griffith, his memoirs are the live- 
liest out of Ireland in many a day. 

Caustic political comment, shrewd 
literary evaluations, a constant run- 
ning commentary on the Dublin 
scene interspersed with delightful 
and penetrating sketches of Yeats, 
AE, Griffith, Collins, Lady Gregory, 
Tim Healy and many others, all 
told with a verve and a viewpoint 
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distinctively his own, make this a 
vastly entertaining medley of Irish 
life. Gogarty typifies Ireland by a 
composite character whom he dubs 
Endymion but he is that character 
in his own right and needed no 
other. His politics are not those of 
the moment and it is easily seen 
that he preferred the days that are 
gone. Perhaps this is what moved 
him to write his book backward, for 
he starts with Dublin to-day and 
works back to the turn of the cen- 
tury, gaining zest and warmth with 
every chapter. 

He was a friend and warm ad- 
mirer of both Arthur Griffith and 
Michael Collins—as well as of 
Kevin O’Higgins—and his close as- 
sociation with these founders of the 
Irish Free State have left him with 
a lasting bitterness for Eamon de 
Valera which creeps out in his 
pages. The wide scope of the Sen- 
ator’s friendships and enmities is 
not the least amazing part of his 
character; Griffith and Mahaffy 
share his regard and De Valera and 
Dr. Bernard—late Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin—divide his dis- 
like. Looked at from any angle 
these are strange bedfellows. 

The reader must be warned not to 
tire of the opening chapters; it 
pleases Gogarty to open in the man- 
ner of James Joyce and to continue 
for a while in a style reminiscent 
of George Moore, but he soon shakes 
off these influences and finds his 
own stride. The book lacks an in- 
dex, which is a pity, but it’s a safe 
wager that no one of any con- 
sequence who lived in Dublin dur- 
ing the last twenty years goes un- 
mentioned. When the last page is 
turned and the final quip savored 
you have one aspect of Dublin by a 
Dubliner down to the last Georgian 
fanlight. B. M. O'R. 
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George Berkeley. A Study of his 
Life and Philosophy. By John 
Wild. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $6.00. 
George Berkeley, the celebrated 

Irish Protestant Bishop of Cloyne, 
was not only a prominent figure in 
the English-speaking philosophical 
world of the eighteenth century but 
he also exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on European thought long 
after his own age and far beyond 
the confines of the British Isles. 

In this book Professor Wild un- 
dertakes a minute study of his 
philosophy and, keeping strictly to 
the chronological order in which 
Brekeley wrote his various works, 
endeavors to trace the development 
of his thought in close association 
with the vicissitudes of his active 
life. 

The author makes full use of all 
the published works of the famous 
philosopher-bishop and has also 
gone to great trouble to unearth 
previcusly unedited material from 
among the Chapman manuscripts 
in the British Museum. He gives 
evidence of great familiarity with 
the literature on the thought and 
life of George Berkeley. Abundant 
biographical information is incor- 
porated into the body of his study 
and many points of critical interest 
are discussed in footnotes. An ex- 
cellent bibliography is given at the 
end of the volume and an index of 
proper names concludes the book. 

Four phases in the development 
of Berkeley’s thought are distin- 
guished. A section is devoted to 
the discussion of each of these 
phases and the works which fall 
within each period of Berkeley’s 
philosophical evolution are dealt 
with in their appropriate chron- 
ological setting. The sections are 
headed, respectively, I. The Revela- 
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tion of the Concrete; II. Concrete 


and Abstract Reason. The Early 
System; III. Scepticism and Faith. 
The Emergence of the Practical; IV. 
Philosophia Prima. The System 
of the Siris. 

The author’s constant aim has 
been to preserve an organic unity 
between Berkeley’s thought and 
writings on the one hand and the 
sequence of happenings in the con- 
crete life of his time, on the other. 
This procedure produces a_ vast 
panoramic effect against which the 
author endeavors to provide a cer- 
tain balance in his last chapter on 
“The Meaning of Berkeley,” wherein 
the salient points in the develop- 
ment of Berkeley’s philosophy as 
Professor Wild interprets it, are set 
forth without the mass of erudition 
with which they were surrounded 
in the body of the book. 

The printing of the work is ex- 
cellent. It is as distinctive for its 
workmanship as any product of the 
excellent press at Harvard Uni- 
versity. G. B. P. 


Midnight on the Desert. By J. B. 
Priestley. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.00. 

Future literary historians may 
very well decide that of all Mr. 
Priestley’s considerable work Mid- 
night on the Desert is perhaps his 
best. Angel Pavement and The Good 
Companions, while undoubtedly suc- 
cessful, contain theatrical elements 
which for some detract from their 
literary value. His plays, excellent 
professional jobs though they are, 
are untouched by genius and the 
personal and critical essays do not 
seem to reach the perfection which 
insures survival. But Midnight on 
the Desert, subtitled “An Excursion 
into Autobiography” has, in addi- 
tion to the author’s well known vir- 




















‘tues of urbanity and common sense, 
a deep emotional energy which has 
not hitherto been apparent. 

Ostensibly Priestley has written 
a witty travel autobiography, a 
summary of his impressions of the 
American scene. His subjects range 
from the emotional atmosphere of 
New York to the phenomenon of 
Hollywood, from our chaotic coedu- 
cational system to the sociological 
significance of gas stations, from 
outings in the Grand Canyon to J. 
W. Dunne’s An Experiment With 
Time and the fourth dimension 
theory. Unlike similar journals, 
Priestley’s is well organized, the 
points carefully developed and cer- 
tain conclusions subtly emphasized. 
The sanity of his observations is as- 
tonishing in a foreigner. His criti- 
cism of our haste, of our false stand- 
ards of success, of the Hollywood 
unreality of some of our thinking 
and the shoddiness of some of our 
professional scholarship is balanced 
by his frank admiration of Ameri- 
can democracy, energy, resourceful- 
ness and desire to please. 

These observations have been 
made before, just as Priestley’s idea 
of the perfect state and his vague 
notion of the fourth dimension have 
been discussed before, but few peo- 
ple have conveyed the impression or 
the importance of the observations 
as Priestley does. His writing is in- 
stinct with real solicitude for Ameri- 
ca’s destiny and for the people who, 
he leaves us to infer, are failing to 
live out the potentialities of their na- 
tional life. It is this solicitude plus 
the evident desire to see time- 
honored traditional values restored 
to their proper place which makes 
the book so convincing and so mov- 
ing. If one fails to be convinced or 
moved one can at least be interested 
in honest intellectual history and be 
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charmed by a masterly prose style. 
Priestley may not be a completely 
trustworthy philosopher, but Mid- 
night on the Desert, reveals the ripe 
fruits of prolonged meditation and 
profound good will. e. &. 6 


Art and Prudence. By Mortimer J. 
Adler. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $5.00. 

In 685 pages, Dr. Adler here at- 
tacks with horse, foot and artillery, 
footnotes, index and glossary, the 
question of the moral and theologi- 
cal responsibility of the motion pic- 
ture and its categorical function as 
an art form within the sociological 
structure. 

It is a question as old as the 
human race: this conflict between 
the art-for art’s-sakers and those 
who believe, like Professor Adler 
and all Catholics, that the wsthetic 
effect cannot be divorced from the 
moral sanction. Professor Adler 
has gone meticulously into the his- 
tory and data of the matter, from 
St. Augustine’s objection to play- 
going to Jeremy Taylor’s dispute 
with the dramatist Congreve. 

The book begins with Plato and 
ends with T. S. Eliot, touching on 
the way upon the Scholastics and 
bringing into its purview all the im- 
portant minds pro and contra who 
have enriched the philosophia 
perennis either by corroboration or 
opposition. 

Beyond question, the work needed 
doing. This book has substance 
and it carries conviction. But it is 
so needlessly ponderous and pro- 
fessorial. It lacks the urbanity 
which is the external charisma of 
interior strength. It was Bergson, 
we believe, who said: “A thing is 
different than the sum of, its de- 
tails.” When will research pro- 
fessors learn that a subject is a 
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living Thing and that too much 
statistical corroboration kills this 
living thing? 

Certain crystal sentences are em- 
bedded in this mass of casuistry 
however, which, in themselves, 
validate Professor Adler’s effort. 
For instance: “Because man is able 
to grasp analogically the vision of 
things in divine knowledge, he 
should not be content with the 
limited truth of his human dis- 
criminations.” 

This book will, we fear, have no 
effect in bringing Mr. Metro of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to the brink 
of metanoia, but it will delight 
such of us as hunger and thirst 
after writings authentically in the 
European Christian tradition. 

D. J. G. 


Queen Elizabeth and the English 
Catholic Historians. By Joseph 
Bernard Code. Louvain: Bu- 
reaux du Recueil. 

Dr. Code, with a fine conception 
of the historian’s qualifications, in- 
sists strongly upon the need of di- 
vorcing one’s religious beliefs from 
one’s attitude in historical contro- 
versy. The spirit of his own work 
is detached, exhaustive, critical; his 
conclusions are both reasonable 
and bold; he lives up to his own 
ideal of impartiality. The first sec- 
tion of his book is devoted to con- 
temporary writers, whether belong- 
ing to the party of the Exiles or the 
Appellants. The second deals first 
with Dodd and Tierney, then with 
the mutually antagonistic Butler 
and Milner, then with Lingard, who 
first took up the scientific study of 
sources, but was hampered by the 
limited freedom allowed to Catholic 
writers of his day. In the period 
which begins with the opening of 
historical archives about the middle 
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Hungerford Pallen is given the 
most honorable place. Belloc, cred- 
ited with having attempted the writ- 
ing of English history on a larger 
scale than any other Catholic writ- 
er since Lingard, receives praise for 
his courage and independence of 
judgment, but blame for his refusal 
to cite authorities, even in support 
of novel statements,—a_ policy 
which robs his achievement of the 
value it might otherwise possess. 
The author concludes that we have 
still to await the writing of an ade- 
quate history of Elizabeth and her 
times, although the right under- 
standing of that period is essential 
to a proper appreciation of the 
whole history of modern England. 
J. McS. 


Eleanor of Aquitaine. By Melrich V. 
Rosenberg. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Rosenberg presents a thrilling 
tale of that unusual lady of Aqui- 
taine who, having established the 
nullity of her marriage with King 
Louis VII. of France, married 
Henry of Anjou, later Henry II. of 
England, brought him the Duchy of 
Aquitaine and helped to involve 
England and France in a war which 
lasted for centuries. 

The author hardly shows suffi- 
cient familiarity with his imposing, 
though not complete, bibliography. 
He devotes many pages to the dubi- 
ous institution called “The Court 
of Love,” in fact, the whole book 
seems to have evolved out of a dis- 
sertation on the Troubadours. It 
seems necessary to add that he 
manifests a rather annoying preoc- 
cupation with sex. If written with- 
out prejudice or violations of good 
taste, the story of his versatile 
heroine would have been sufficient- 























ly exciting and far better deserving 
of wide circulation. 

We note with regret that Mr. 
Rosenberg is one of that compara- 
tively rare class of persons who can 
read long and deeply in the litera- 
ture of the twelfth century and yet 
discover no evidence of good done 
by the Catholic Church. Often by 
outspoken comment, more fre- 
quently by innuendo and implica- 
tion, he shows his contempt for 
medieval religion and his dislike of 
Catholicism. He has scattered in- 
numerable details through his in- 
formative pages, and yet, on the 
whole, he seems to be more anxious 
to convey his own private and 
prejudiced notions than to set all 
the facts in due proportion and al- 
low them to speak for themselves. 
Occasionally, too, he slips into 
errors, sometimes relatively unim- 
portant—as when he refers to “Do- 
minican” missionaries antedating 
Dominic; but on other occasions, 
quite serious—as when he misrepre- 
sents the Catholic doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sin. J. McS. 


The Two Mr. Gladstones. By G. T. 
Garratt. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

Towards the end of his life, so the 
author of this book tells us, Glad- 
stone built a fireproof room to 
house his letters. At that time they 
numbered no less than sixty thou- 
sand and before his death they had 
increased so much that to-day the 
Gladstone papers fill a fairly large 
room in the British Museum. 

Evidently somewhat appalled by 
this formidable array, Mr. Garratt 
disclaims any attempt to supersede 
Lord Morley’s Biography. His only 
object, he insists, is to give this 
generation a different picture from 
“the rather dull and forbidding 
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figure” which Gladstone now ap- 
pears to it. If, as Mr. Garratt so 
confidently asserts, this generation 
does fail to appreciate the greatest 
of the Victorian statesmen, these 
three hundred pages will do little to 
rescue him from his temporary 
eclipse. 

Mr. Garratt would have done well 
to reflect upon Madame de Sévigné’s 
witty apology for writing a long 
letter because she had no time to 
write a short one. He seems never 
finally to have made up his mind if 
he was engaged in a long or a short 
biography and owing to consequent 
lack of proportion a confused pic- 
ture of Gladstone emerges. More- 
over, though Mr. Garratt writes 
well, a certain cheap cynicism runs 
through the book and deprives it 
of distinction. For instance, it is 
repeatedly assumed that Glad- 
stone’s philosophical and religious 
interests were rather unfortunate 
eccentricities detracting from his 
really serious work. Arrogant as- 
sumptions of this kind, expressed 
with an overconfident facetious- 
ness, color the author’s judgment. 
One cannot separate the philosophi- 
cal and the practical in a mind 
like Gladstone’s without giving a 
false picture. The metaphysical 
and religious questions, which de- 
veloped from the Oxford Movement 
in which Gladstone was so deeply 
preoccupied, have an historical sig- 
nificance, which completely escapes 
Mr. Garratt. 

Unfortunately, as indicated in the 
title, he has devised a formula by 
which Mr. Gladstone’s character is 
to be read. The two Mr. Gladstones 
are dubbed “Mr. Oxford” and “Mr. 
Liverpool.” By means of these 
two puppets everything is explained 
to the obvious satisfaction of the 
author. But the monotony of their 
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appearance page after page is not 
only tedious but it is quite uncon- 
vincing to the reader. After these 
general criticisms, it is a pleasure 
to say a word of praise. The two 
chapters on Irish policy are the best 
in the book. The figure of Glad- 
stone, in extreme old age, converted 
to the justice of Ireland’s claims is 
seen as the final triumph of his 
career, carrying his Bill through the 
House of Commons. If this act of 
statesmanship had not been de- 


SHORTER 


Fiction: None Shall Look Back. 
By Caroline Gordon (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75). It 
is a portrait of the Civil War, in a 
Confederate setting, that Caroline 
Gordon paints in her masterly new 
novel, and so vital does she make it 
that the reader retains a sense of 
really having lived through it rather 
than of having experienced it indi- 
rectly through the pages of a book. 
The plot hinges on Rives Allard, 
who, under the forcing sun of a 
calamitous epoch, blooms, matures 
and dies in the springtime of his 
youth. By his side, a sad and lovely 
daughter of the South, is Lucy, his 
young wife, and around them are 
the clearly drawn figures of a 
blasted family and a disintegrated 
society. Slightly in the background, 
yet towering over all like a monu- 
ment hewn from the mountainside, 
is the inspiring and gallant person- 
ality of Nathan Bedford Forrest, in- 
trepid hero and fearless leader. The 
outstanding achievement of this 
book is its power, through sheer 
truthfulness, to enable us to live an- 
other life in another era, and thus to 
enter into a new understanding of 
our country and a greater sympathy 
with our neighbor. 
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feated in the House of Lords, it 
must have radically changed the 
history of the quarter of a century 
which followed Gladstone’s death. 
It would have established Anglo- 
Irish relations on a firm foundation 
of friendship and so provided the 
necessary element for peaceful con- 
stitutional developments in_ the 
future. Mr. Garratt was wise in 
choosing that dramatic climax for 
the last chapter of his book. 

B. W. 


NOTICES 


Ephraim the Jew. By A. Norton 
Raybould (Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries. $2.00). This very remark- 
able novel has for theme the aston- 
ishing experience of a first-hand dis- 
covery of religion in our own time 
and setting. Ephraim is the son of 
a dead Jew and a very living actress. 
The story of his childhood is told in 
a most appealing manner, and his 
early life is one of luxury, especially 
after his adoption as son and heir 
by his stepfather, a rich nobleman. 
Fear of his Jewish origin becoming 
known has resulted in a complete 
suppression of all religion in his 
early education, and in a stifling of 
his natural religious tendencies, and 
it is his own first wrongdoing that 
brings him to a realization of his re- 
lationship to God. He is lovable, 
gentle, sincere and always interest- 
ing. His life is a symbol of man’s 
possible progress from the unen- 
lightened simplicity of the child, 
through varying degrees of culture 
and civilization to the budding of re- 
ligion in acceptance of Judaism and 
on to a final complete flowering in 
Catholicism. One or two details 
might have been handled more satis- 
factorily, such as the elimination of 
doubt as to the validity of his Bap- 




















‘tism and a recognition of the value 





of the other Sacraments, but on the 
whole the book is richly compensat- 
ing. 

Land of Tomorrow. By Shirley 
Seifert (New York: M. S. Mill Co. 
$2.50). The author, well known as 
a short story writer and contributor 
to popular periodicals, here presents 
a full-sized, well-rounded novel 
strong in entertainment value. 
Based on the current fashion of de- 
picting the succeeding generations 
of one family, this story varies the 
pattern by skipping intervening 
generations here and there and 
throwing the spotlight on those in- 
dividuals whose _ personalities 
marked them for dramatic happen- 
ings. The locale is Kentucky, from 
pioneer to Derby days. The char- 
acters have life but would be more 
credible had their portrayer not 
limited her palette to black, white 
and red. 

Three Comrades. By Erich Maria 
Remarque (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.75). Here is Germany after 
the disastrous inflation and before 
Hitler’s triumph, seen through the 
eyes of the author of All Quiet on 
the Western Front. In its drab 
despair and frustration the seeds 
which flowered in the totalitarian 
state are plainly visible. Three 
young men, who at eighteen had 
seen the horror of war, struggle to 
make a precarious living; there is 
no security, no aim and no object in 
life. There is nothing but their 
comradeship. To one of them comes 
a girl bringing a ray of happiness 
but no permanence. Their garage 
fails, consumption kills the girl, 
finally one of the trio is murdered by 
a Storm Trooper. “Your comrade,” 
says the policeman, “then you be- 
long to a political party?” Wearily 
the survivors shake their heads, 
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“our comrade of war days,” a com- 
radeship that was forgotten. The 
book ends as it begins on a note of 
frustration. Yet in Gottfried, Otto, 
Bobby and Patricia the author un- 
folds characters so human as to 
make one sad; they are “Everyman” 
struggling against fate and seizing 
the moment while they may. 
Through their lives the futility and 
the hopelessness of the German 
butcher, baker and _ candlestick- 
maker during those years becomes 
clear. The translation from the 
German by A. W. Wheen is well 
done; there is no clash of cadences. 

Sergeant Death. By Frank P. 
Grady (New York: Loring & Mussey. 
$2.00). This is a good detective 
story—marred, however, by certain 
crudities of language—which from 
start to finish keeps the reader 
guessing about the identity of the 
murderer. Jack Ketch is unique 
among criminals, for he writes let- 
ters to the papers and phones the 
police that at a certain time and at a 
certain place he will murder a Prot- 
estant bishop and two millionaires. 
Two expert police inspectors, Ket- 
cham and Bernadone, try to solve 
the mystery, but the murderer is too 
clever for them. They rightly pic- 
ture him as a well read, remarkably 
intelligent individual, skeptical of 
human justice where men of wealth 
and influence are in question, and 
firmly convinced of his right to mur- 
der three men the law cannot reach. 
They fail to identify this defiant, 
cool-blooded criminal, as most read- 
ers will fail until they reach the last 
pages of the book. The writer, a 
one time truck driver and profes- 
sional ball player, taught literature 
at Fordham, and received there the 
degrees of A.M. and LL.B. He is at 
present teaching English in one of 
our city High Schools. 
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PAMPHLET PvuBLICATIONS: The 
ever-present menace of Communism 
has been ably dealt with in Com- 
munism and Religion, Communism 
Answers the Questions of a Com- 
munist, and Liberty Under Com- 
munism, all by Right Rev. Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, D.D.; Fascism— 
Communism—The U. S. A., by Rev. 
Raymond T. Feely, S.J.; Catholi- 
cism, Americanism and Communism. 
by Rev. Fabian Flynn, C.P., and 
Atheistic Communism, the Encyclical 
Divini Redemptoris of Pope Pius XI. 
Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P., is 
the author of an excellent series of 
pamphlets for children: Your Con- 
fession, Your Communion, Your 
Mother Mary, Your Jesus, Your 
Church, and Your God. Of the same 
order is Little Lessons for Little 
Catholics (10 cents), prepared by 
members of the Catholic Teachers’ 
Association of Brooklyn. Effective 
answers to the labor questions 
creating such serious disturbances 
all over the world are offered in the 
Social Action Series, in which six 
pamphlets have been published so 
far: New Guilds, by Rev. R. A. Mc- 
Gowan; Rugged Individualism, by 
Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D.; The 
Wages and Hours of American Labor, 
by Rev. Francis J. Haas, Ph.D., 
LL.D.; What Laws Must We Have? 
by Elizabeth Morrissy, Ph.D.; Con- 
sumers’ Codperatives, by Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D., and The 
American Labor Movement, also by 
Father Haas. Rev. Paul Ward,C.S.P., 
offers consolation in sorrow in 
“Blessed are they that mourn .. .,” 
while Rev. Donald L. Barry, C.S.P., 
does the same for the aged in When 
Evening Comes. A spirited defense 
of the Catholic Church is made by 
Rev. Michael X. Frassrand, C.S.P., 
in Sinners and Saints, which proves 
that the Church is holy in spite of 
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the very evident fact that some of 
her members are only too human. 
Damien, Martyr of Molokai, by Rev. 
Raymond J. Prindiville, C.S.P., tells 
once again the always inspiring 
story of the heroic apostle to the 
lepers. The appeal of the Church 
to men and women of brains is 
shown by Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D., LL.D., in The Trek of the 
Intellectuals to Rome. The Ladder 
of Handicaps, by the same author, 
proves most convincingly _ that 
handicaps are frequently an asset 
instead of a liability. The thrilling 
story of the heroic defense of the 
Alcazar is dramatically told in The 
Cadets of the Alcazar (50 cents), 
translated from the French of 
Henri Massis and Robert Brasillach, 
while Spain in Flames (50 cents), by 
Frederico de Echeverria, gives the 
truth about the present situation in 
war-torn Spain. (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 
Other pamphlets received: Le 
Foyer, par Henry Bordeaux, Soyons 
Préts, par le Cardinal Baudrillart 
(Paris: Flammarion, 1 fr. 95); The 
Rite of Adult Baptism, translated 
and explained by the Benedictine 
Fathers (Philadelphia: The Dol- 
phin Press, 60 cents); The Way of 
the Cross in the Seminary (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Sulpician Seminary, 30 
cents); Visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, They Found Success, and 
What’s the Matter with Europe? all 
by Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work, 10 cents 
each); Prayer Book (10 cents), 
Novena of Reparation to the Sacred 
Heart (5 cents) (Brooklyn: Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society); 
Arbitration and the World Court, 
by Charles G. Fenwick, Ph.D., A 
Primer of Peace, also by Dr. Fen- 
wick, A Papal Peace Mosaic, Ex- 
cerpts from the Messages of Leo © 
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XIIL, Pius X., 


and Pius XI., com- 
piled by Mary C. Schaefer, M.A. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 
25 cents each). The Catholic Mind, 
February 22, April 8, 22, May 8. 
(New York: The America Press, 5 
cents each). 

St. Teresa of Lisieux, by Rev. Ver- 
non Johnson, The Second Eve, by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox, A Mandarin 
Jesuit, by P. J. Venturi, S.J., Nullity 
of Marriage, by Msgr. P. E. Hallett, 
A Bible Picture Book from Samuel 
to Machabees, by Lady Amabel 
Kerr, Religious Orders, by Justin 
McCann, O.S.B., The Congragation 
of the Oratory, by Rev. Allan 
Ross, A Bible Picture Book from 
Adam to Ruth, by Lady Amabel 
Kerr, The Saints of the Mass, by 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., St. Philip Neri 
and His Oratory, by Rev. C. Stephen 
Dessain, The Catacomb of San 
Calisto, by Rev. J. L. McGovern, 
The Apostolate of the Laity, by the 
Hierarchy of England and Wales, 
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The Conflict in Spain—Communistic 
Mis-statements Refuted, by the 
Marquis Merry del Val (London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). Christ in the Philippines, by 
R. E. Sheridan, M.M. (Maryknoll: 
The Maryknoll Fathers, 5 cents); 
The Spanish Conflict, by Rev. Ber- 
nard Grimley, D.D., Ph.D. (Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
10 cents); The Challenge of Catholi- 
cism, by Joseph Keating, S.J. (Lon- 
don: Harding and More, Ltd., 3 d.); 
The Franciscan Message for Our 
Times (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 20 cents); The Life of the Soul, 
by Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 
(Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 25 
cents); International Conciliation, 
May: The coéperation of the United 
States with the League of Nations, 
The Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace, Wars of 
Ideas (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 5 
cents per copy). 
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